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THE UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN NATIONALITY! 


MAP of North America is apt to convey misleading 

impressions, particularly if it happens to be drawn to 
Mercator’s projection with the Dominion of Canada in red. 
Canadian nationality is apt to pass for an instinctive natural 
process. It would be hard to find appearances at once so plausible 
and so far from the truth. Between 1763 and 1867 any one of 
half a dozen contingencies might have made a transcontinental 
dominion impossible. Confederation itself, it will now be con- 
ceded, was almost a miracle. No other half-decade or decade in 
the century, perhaps, could have brought to bear such a series of 
impacts upon the scattered provinces of British North America 
as the forty-six months from the outbreak of the Civil War to the 
opening of the Quebec conference. In a broader sense, Canadian 
nationality has been not only a precarious but a protracted 
process, conditioned by too many factors to be listed here even 
in outline. How far has it been conditioned by its neighbourhood 
to the United States? 

One is confronted at the outset with this fundamental 
contrast. Nationhood for the United States was achieved by a 
single generation in less than a single decade. Self-government 
came with independence. Union came in the process of revolu- 
tion, confirmed by the constitution of 1787. Nationhood began 
to function almost automatically. Endowed with a_ public 
domain larger than the Roman Empire, it permeated an expand- 
ing frontier which in turn coloured almost every aspect of its 
development. In Canada these four functions were achieved 
piecemeal, in a different order, and with long intervals between. 
Effective self-government began—and only began—in 1848, after a 
cycle of more than half a century of colonial subordination. It 
was achieved by a technique which permanently forestalled 
revolution, yet made independence in the literal meaning of that 


‘A paper read before the American Historical Association, Dec. 30, 1936. 
1 
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word—the passing of dependency—eventually inevitable. Con- 
federation was the work of the next generation, after “responsible 
government” (as we call it in Canada) had settled into accepted 
principles of British parliamentary procedure. The third aspect, 
at least, the two nations have shared by virtue of their North 
American environment. The public domain of the United States 
supplied the greatest single ingredient of its unity and expansion. 
In Canada the cognate process of expansion to the Pacific was 
forced upon the federated provinces long before they were ready 
for it. Here, too, the repercussion upon national growth has 
been incessant, stimulated in no small measure by the vast range 
of experience and achievement in the United States. Plenary 
functions of Canadian nationhood in the Commonwealth and in 
international relations have been the product of our own day. 
The bearing of American neighbourhood upon all four of these 
stages is scarcely to be appraised without misgivings in any 
context. It will require some courage to hazard a conclusion up- 
on each of them in the time at our disposal this morning. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


During the first stage to responsible government scarcely a 
trace is to be found of a national, and still less of a trans- 
continental, destiny for the British provinces. Even for the new 
republic mordant reactionaries like William Knox, under-secretary 
for the American department during the revolution, predicted for 
the “‘trans-Allegheny Mountain people’ two or three thousand 
years of wandering like the Scythians and the Tartars, before 
they should be able to found a settled state. This disintegration, 
it was thought, made disintegration safe for the neighbouring 
colonies. The old province of Nova Scotia was broken into four 
fragments, three of them never to be reunited. The old province 
of Quebec was broken into Upper and Lower Canada. There 
were reasons as plenty as blackberries for this local separatism; 
but the policy behind it was too uniform and too subtle to be the 
result of local preferences; and it is traceable long before the 
“spring fleet’’ of New Brunswick loyalists left New York in 1783. 
The second Empire in America began in a new environment, 
with a picked personnel, and with mutual confidence in the 
ascendant, but it is a commonplace of Canadian history that it 
went the way of the first Empire until it invited at last the same 
dissolution. How far was American neighbourhood responsible 
for the policy which transformed it into the Commonwealth? 
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For many years it has been customary to associate the 
Canadian risings of a century ago with the tide of Jacksonian 
democracy in the United States. Murdock of the colonial office 
attributed the ‘‘moderation and harmony”’ in Nova Scotia to the 
“remoteness from American institutions and habits’. It is 
unnecessary to repeat the evidence of social and economic inter- 
course across the lakes in support of this plausible thesis. Recent 
research, it is safe to say, is running strongly in another direction. 
Up to 1836 Mackenzie's intellectual background was Scottish, his 
political temper inspired by British radicalism, his attitude 
towards many aspects of Jacksonian democracy instinctively 
critical. Analogies between Upper Canadian radicalism and the 
American frontier were obvious. ‘‘The elective principle’? was 
common to both. But there was one devastating factor in 
American neighbourhood which dwarfed all the rest. In the 
loyalist migrations at the close of the revolution, the United 
States had sown the neighbouring provinces with dragon’s teeth, 
and every reformer from Gourlay to Baldwin reaped an ineradic- 
able harvest of prejudice and suspicion. Whatever Mackenzie 
may have owed to the neighbouring republic, he was credited in 
Tory annals with little else. Baldwin himself, whose profound 
convictions (as Elgin afterwards wrote) were worth more than so 
many regiments to the British connection, was associated by 
Metcalfe with ‘‘treason and republicanism’’: his professions were 
“utterly worthless’. Howe in Nova Scotia challenged his 
enemies to point that ‘“‘antiquated old blunderbuss’’ at him, but 
the elections of 1836 and 1844 in Canada are scarcely to be 
explained apart from this devastating tradition. Egerton Ryerson 
himself surrendered to it and contributed in no small measure to 
its ravages. 

The counterpart to this is the progress, and in the end the 
solid achievement, which was made by another approach. As 
early as 1836, the province of New Brunswick secured not only 
the control of its crown lands revenues but a change in the 
personnel of the executive council to command the confidence of 
the representative branch. Here was responsible government in 
embryo, if not in practice; but the assembly obligingly disavowed 
the intention of holding the executive council responsible ‘‘at all 
times’’ in accordance with the ‘‘claims set up by another colony’”’; 
and Glenelg himself commended the ‘‘just delicacy’ of the New 
Brunswick delegates in waiving any ‘“‘peremptory rule’’ during 
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the turmoil in the Canadas.? Lord John Russell stated the 
problem empirically: what would happen in Lower Canada 
with a “ministry headed by M. Papineau’? For Nova Scotia, a 
draft phrase or two (omitted in the final despatch) stated the 
difficulty more ingenuously: responsible government ‘‘if conceded 
in any one Colony ... must be granted in all’’: during the 
impasse in the Canadas it was in no “‘state for decision nor even 
discussion’. Howe himself with the ball at his feet in the 
resolutions of no confidence in February, 1840, responded to 
Sydenham’s appeal not to complicate his problem in the Canadas. 
Nova Scotia which was the first to secure responsible government 
was the remotest from the frontier influences of Jacksonian 
democracy, while in all the provinces alike the technique itself 
as expounded by Baldwin and Hincks, by Howe and Huntington, 
by Buller and Grey and Elgin, represented a deliberate departure 
from republican models—in Elgin’s phrase a ‘‘departure from the 
American model not an approximation to it’. The crucial vote 
in the caucus of the Canadian Reform party followed a duel in 
the French language between La Fontaine and Papineau who 
continued to impugn responsible government as the product of a 
‘narrow and malevolent genius’, with results ‘“‘ominous and 
disastrous” to the province. It is unnecessary to labour the 
point. Self-government in Canada was modelled so closely upon 
British parliamentary practice that the sequel is scarcely more 
than a commentary upon Elgin’s robust faith in that procedure. 
It had the advantage, as Howe maintained, of being “‘perfectly 
simple and eminently British’. It is not necessary to disparage 
Mackenzie and Papineau in what Howe was pleased to call ‘‘the 
maddest rebellions on record’’. There is room in this year of 
grace 1936 for a more discerning estimate of both. At any rate, 
they forced the issues of colonial government into major British 
politics for the first time since the American Revolution: a fact 
attested by the deluge of print and the succession of able men— 
Durham, Sydenham, Bagot, Metcalfe, Elgin, and Sir Edmund 
Head—who gave their best services, and four of them their lives, 
to Canada. The net effect of American neighbourhood, however, 
must be estimated, in Burke’s phrase, ‘‘with the freedom of 
history’; and deplorable as the ravages of prejudice may have 
been, we are here concerned, as Franklin once observed of an 
earlier crisis, not with what men “ought to think’ and do, but 
with what they are apt to do and did do. Mackenzie plunged 


2Journals of the Assembly, N.B., July 6-22, 1837, p. 475; tbid., Dec. 20, 1836- 
March 1, 1837, appendix, p. xvi. 
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into rebellion only after being bludgeoned into defeat in the 
elections of 1836 by indiscriminate charges of treason and 
republicanism. The effect, in turn, of the Canadian débacle is 
traceable at every point. Had the British provinces at the end 
of the American Revolution been towed out into the Pacific, out 
of the orbit of the United States, what is known as the “fight for 
responsible government’’ must still have arisen in every legis- 
lature almost as a necessity of its nature. Beyond question it 
would have been less complicated by false analogies, and it might 
have been settled without bloodshed. It was Howe’s conviction, 
confirmed by a confidential interview with Glenelg himself in 
1838 and by life-long antipathies to the upper provinces, that 
responsible government was feasible in Nova Scotia without the 
ten years of turmoil—‘‘the siege of Troy’’—which followed the 
Canadian rebellions; and it was won at last, as Howe was wont to 
boast, without a blow, without the breaking of a pane of glass. 


THE SECOND STAGE: FEDERATION 


Confederation, the second stage towards Canadian nationality, 
is a vastly different story. If self-government plus union equals 
nationhood—a very rough and ready formula—it might almost 
be claimed that the Civil War which saved the American union 
created the Canadian. Had the British provinces, in this instance, 
been towed out into the Pacific, out of the orbit of the United 
States, Canadian federation, I am inclined to think, might have 
been as protracted and infirm as that of Australia. Without the 
influence of American relations during the Civil War upon 
Canadian and British policy, and without in turn the coercive 
influence of the colonial office upon New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, it would be impossible to reconstruct a federation of the 
British provinces in 1867, or indeed a federation at any time 
endowed with the predominant federal powers which now function 
so effectively in the interests of the nation. 

After the annexation of Texas and of Oregon, the danger of 
the piecemeal disintegration of the British provinces into the 
United States was never lost to sight in official policy. The fur- 
trading technique of the Hudson’s Bay Company had been 
powerless to cope with American pioneers in Oregon, confirmed 
in their enterprise by grants of free land (a whole section to a 
family) nearly a decade and a half before the great Homestead 
Act of 1862. The grant of Vancouver island to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company for purposes of settlement in 1849 was an attempt 
to forestall this technique north of the forty-ninth parallel of 
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latitude; and nothing perhaps but the existence of the Red River 
Settlement and the awakening interest of Canada and the colonial 
office falsified the prophecy of Consul Taylor in 1865 that ‘‘the 
Americanization of the fertile belt is inevitable’. ‘I doubt not”, 
wrote Governor McTavish of the Hudson’s Bay Company as 
late as 1869, ‘‘this will be its ultimate destiny. . . . Indeed it 
is for the interests of settlers here that annexation should take 
place at once.” 

After the Report from the select committee of the British House 
of Commons in 1857, British policy, guided by the penetrating 
insight of Sir Edmund Head in Canada, moved rapidly towards a 
series of preliminary regional unions across the continent. The 
remotest and perhaps the most urgent was the union of Vancouver 
Island and the mainland area of British Columbia. Nelson 
defended the shores of England from Napoleon’s flotilla at 
Boulogne by blockading Toulon in the Mediterranean where 
Villeneuve and the remotest squadron of the French fleet had to 
move first in order to secure, even for a fortnight, the necessary 
command of the channel. In a sense, British Columbia was the 
Toulon of British policy, the first rather than the last, or almost 
the last, aspect of Canadian confederation. It was clearly in 
Lytton’s mind when Head’s and Galt’s highly partisan projects 
of 1858 were launched by the Canadian executive council, and 
it was the only one of the projected regional unions that was ever 
consummated in its original form. 

The second, the transfer of the Red and Saskatchewan river 
areas to ‘Canada’, was not to be effected until 1870, after 
federation and an insurrection at Red River. The third regional 
union, that of the Maritime Provinces, was advocated by the 
widest range of opinion on record at that time: by Sir Edmund 
Head and Lord Mulgrave, by Lieutenant-Governors Manners- 
“Sutton, Gordon, and Macdonnell, by Howe and Tupper, George 
Young, Dickey, Archibald, McCulley, Tilley, Fisher, and many 
others on this side of the Atlantic; and by Newcastle, Lytton and 
Merivale, Carnarvon, Fortescue, Blackwood, Elliott, and Cardwell, 
at the colonial office. Athwart the Charlottetown conference, 
convened in September, 1864, to implement Maritime union, 
there appeared with dramatic impact and suddenness the project 
of federal union for all the provinces, advocated by the most 
impressive array of talent that had ever left ‘“Canada’’ on such a 
mission. The success of these dauntless Argonauts, first at 
Charlottetown and Quebec, then behind the scenes at Downing 
street, and finally behind the scenes also in the grim tactics 
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employed in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in 1866, was more 
than a miracle of advocacy. “Stronger than advocacy”’, as 
D’Arcy McGee once said, was the pressure of events; and the 
strongest of these, it is safe to say, came from the United States. 

Even the breakdown of the Canadian union and the coalition 
of 1864 must be integrated with its American neighbourhood. 
When George Brown in 1859 carried the Clear Grit convention 
in favour of a dual federation of Canada East and Canada West, 
his opponent was George Sheppard, behind whose project of 
‘“‘simple dissolution” for the union is now known to have lurked 
the subtler design of annexation to the United States. In 1862 
when the Militia Bill was thrown out, George Brown resented 
the scathing comment of the British press and still relied upon the 
solid good sense of both peoples to keep the peace. By 1864 
Brown himself was prepared to vote a million dollars for the 
militia and to fortify Montreal. The cumulative effect of these 
years it is impossible for this generation to reconstruct: the 
Trent affair, the long series of border incidents culminating in 
the St. Alban’s crisis at the time of the Quebec conference, the 
projected abrogation not only of the Reciprocity Treaty but of 
the Rush-Bagot convention, the Union Pacific charter and Home- 
stead Act of 1862, the Northern Pacific in 1864, the march of 
“manifest destiny’’ quickened by the impending triumph of the 
north. No better emissary of federation as distinct from Mari- 
time union could have been sent to London in November, 1864, 
than George Brown himself, the only Canadian behind the scenes 
when the epochal decision of the colonial office was made in 
December, 1864. During these critical months, defence over- 
shadowed every other aspect of Canadian policy on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The unremitting pressure from the colonial office 
which carried New Brunswick and Nova Scotia into confederation 
is attuned to the same major key, and without this intervention 
it could be demonstrated with almost mathematical precision that 
confederation, for that decade at least, could never have been 
brought to pass. There were other issues without number, but 
the abnormal pressure and temperature, so to speak, under which 
all federations are usually consummated, are almost measurably 
traceable in this instance to the American neighbourhood. Many 
of the most characteristic virtues of the Canadian federal system 
are traceable to the same quarter. The preponderance of federal 
powers in the B.N.A. Act was the work of Canadian statesmen 
at a time when the issues of state sovereignty were being decided 
by two millions of armed men across the border. 
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EXPANSION TO THE PACIFIC 





A third stage in Canadian nationhood—expansion to the 
Pacific—was forced upon the British provinces from the outset 
by the gigantic strides of the republic across the continent. 
Nothing like the speed and momentum of that movement had 
ever been contemplated. After Texas and Oregon and the 
failure of the Hudson’s Bay Company in Vancouver Island, it 
was obvious to the select committee of 1857 that the company 
was a broken reed. Canada alone could hope to hold the west. 
By 1860 nearly seven and a half millions of people had poured 
into the north-central states, directed like shrapnel from a field 
gun by the new technique of the American railways. The 
transfer of Rupert’s Land to a Canadian federation was fore- 
ordained as early as the mission of Macdonald, Galt, Cartier, and 
Brown to London in April, 1865; and it was the first task of the 
new dominion—a premature function which taxed its resources to 
the breaking point—to implement that project and to make it 
good by a transcontinental railway on Canadian soil. 

The Illinois Central in 1850, the Hannibal and St. Jo, the 
Union Pacific and the Homestead Act in 1862, were all wonders 
of their day; but it was the Northern Pacific two years later—in 
1864, “the year of destiny’? for Canada—which filled Canadian 
statesmen with concern. It is now possible to discount much of 
“manifest destiny’’ and ‘‘annexation’’ in the United States as 
political propaganda for home consumption, but it is not so safe 
to discount its contemporary effect upon Canadian policy. In 
the midst of the Riel insurrection, Brydges of the Grand Trunk 
reported to Macdonald a conversation with Governor Smith of 
Vermont, then president of the Northern Pacific. ‘“‘There is 
some political action’, he wrote, ‘at the bottom of this. . . to 
prevent your getting the control for Canada of the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory.”’ “It is quite evident to me’’, Macdonald wrote 
in reply, ‘‘not only from this conversation, but from advices from 
Washington, that the United States Government are resolved to 
do all they can, short of war, to get possession of the western 
territory, and we must take immediate and vigorous steps to 
counteract them.’ The first governor elect for the North- 
Western Territory had to reach his province through the United 
States; and the McDougall fiasco, the Riel insurrection, the 
endless toil of the Wolseley expedition, were not to be forgotten. 
When British Columbia entered confederation in 1871 the resources 
of the dominion were pledged anew to a transcontinental railway. 
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The national endowment for the C.P.R. was beyond all precedent.* 
Such was the measure of the national emergency. 

With the achievement of these major attributes of nation- 
hood—self-government within, a national federation which reached 
the Pacific in 1871, and a transcontinental railway on Canadian 
soil—relations with the United States underwent a profound and 
characteristic change. The Treaty of Washington in 1872 which 
liquidated a decade of the worst relations since the War of 1812, 
has been regarded in Canadian tradition as a double achievement: 
a place in British policy for the newly federated dominion which 
supplied one of the British plenipotentiaries and ratified the 
treaty, and a recognition (it was hoped) on the part of the United 
States, of another “manifest destiny’? in North America. Apo- 
cryphal as much of this must now be regarded—the sharpness of 
definition is sadly dimmed by contemporary evidence—there was 
never to be a return of the antipathies which dominated the 
formative stages of Canadian nationhood. The wealth of 
American experience in the public domain of the United States 
Was appropriated with abounding admiration and goodwill in the 
development of this new empire of ‘‘Dominion lands’”’ in the west. 
The sectional survey, thirty-six sections to the township, railway 
land grants, school lands and swamp lands, pre-emptions and 
free homesteads, and, above all, the insistence upon federal 
control “for the purposes of the Dominion’’, all attest the 
American prototype, though the analogies are almost destroyed 
sometimes by the differences in practice. For a decade or more 
at the turn of the century, the physiographical and economic 
factors which almost invariably determine sustained movements 
of migration were at last propitious, and the tide which had been 
flowing in succession over the east north-central and west north- 
central states reached at last the Prairie Provinces of Canada. 
Even the personnel of settlement in enterprises like the Sas- 
katchewan Valley Land Company was a response to this era of 
goodwill and friendly intercourse. No more resourceful settlers 
have ever come to western Canada than these well-to-do pioneers 
with experience in dry farming and with capital to purchase two 
or three additional quarter-sections of land for hard cash from the 
railway or the enterprising land company. The very soil has 
drifted to and fro across the boundary in the dust storms of recent 
years. Nowhere are institutions more characteristically Cana- 

8A cash subsidy of $25,000,000, completed lines and surveys to the value of 
$38,500,000, government loans of nearly $35,000,000, and a princely land grant of 


25,000,000 acres, nearly as large as Pennsylvania. The C.P.R. has been the only one 
of the great transcontinentals which has never gone into the hands of a receiver. 
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dian, and nowhere is good neighbourhood more cordially appre- 
ciated and reciprocated. 


INTERNATIONAL FUNCTIONS 


Recent developments in Canadian nationhood culminating in 
the Great War, with international recognition in the League of 
Nations confirmed by the Statute of Westminster within the 
Commonwealth, have been but corollaries of a much longer and 
less spectacular process. Responsible government began in 1848 
with purely local issues, and Durham himself conceived it possible 
to reserve foreign policy and trade, crown lands, and even the 
form of the constitution for imperial control. The piecemeal 
expansion of these primitive powers to include all the attributes 
of nationhood, has been one of the commonplaces of Canadian 
national development. The principle has remained the same. 
What has changed has been the range of its application; and that 
range from beginning to end has been dictated by the legitimate 
interests of the Canadian people. It would be possible to illus- 
trate this process during the last seventy-five years by more than 
forty instances—one for every other year—until it came to include 
Sir Arthur Currie’s command in the Great War, the participation 
of Sir Robert Borden and his colleagues in the peace treaty, the 
control of foreign policy, and the succession to the throne. Alone, 
perhaps, among the nations of the modern world, the British 
dominions have developed to full nationhood by a process of 
incubation. 

These attributes of nationhood, to be sure, are but outward 
signs of inward growth. To that inward growth a multitude of 
factors must have contributed, and none perhaps more pervasively 
for Canada than the neighbourhood of the United States. For 
three thousand miles the dominion with eleven millions of people 
adjoins the greatest aggregation of material resources to be found 
in the modern world. The pace set by the United States has 
been an unremitting stimulus to Canadian development—in some 
respects, it may be added, a stimulus to impossible standards. 
With the retreat of historic antipathies into the past, ‘‘the day of 
the good neighbour’”’ (as Benedick calls it in Much ado about 
nothing) has drawn nearer in international relations. It would 
be idle to assume that antipathies have altogether disappeared; 
or that they are to be exorcised by apocryphal platitudes about 
the hundred years of peace and the undefended boundary. 
Nobody knows better than the historian how much courage it 
still takes to tell the truth about American-Canadian relations, 
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and how near the surface these antiquated but latent prejudices 
are still to be found. The combined scholarship of both countries 
will one day clear the ground for a more discerning understanding 
based upon history rather than hagiology: and good neighbour- 
hood may yet have a chance to function without the lurking 
suspicion of devious motives and ulterior purposes. 

Here also, | venture to think, lies not only the true function 
of the scholar but the true function of Canadian nationhood. 
By Great Britain and the United States alike, I am inclined to 
think, this development has been at times profoundly misunder- 
stood. So long as Canada remained a sort of no-man’s land for 
the age-long feud between them, there have been those in both 
countries who persisted in regarding the development of Canadian 
nationhood as a movement to or fro from one towards the other. 
Those who inspired and directed that movement have known very 
well that it was nothing of the sort. There have been times, like 
the Alaska boundary award, when Canadian statesmen have been 
inclined to invoke ‘‘a plague on both your houses’’; and from that 
objective—a self-conscious and indigenous nationhood—Canadian 
opinion has never turned back. But among those who have 
brought it to pass there has not been wanting a modest but more 
constructive aspiration. The traditional function of Canada as 
an interpreter between Great Britain and the United States has 
been honoured in the breach rather than in the observance so 
long as the traditional antipathies between them were allowed to 
play upon the domestic issues of the Canadian provinces: so 
long too, it may be added, as the dominion found it necessary to 
run the gauntlet between them in the pursuit of a sentient 
nationality of its own. It is only by transcending these tra- 
ditional antipathies of both in a national destiny, conceded and 
sanctioned by both, that Canadian nationality can hope to make a 
modest contribution of its own to mutual co-operation and good- 
will. On the part of Great Britain, the closing phases of Canadian 
nationhood in the imperial conference of 1926 and the Statute of 
Westminster, have been regarded as the most signal and dis- 
cerning gesture of self-abnegation in modern history. It is open 
to reflection also that this is the first generation in Canada for 
whom the spectre of annexation to the United States has never 
risen above the political horizon. Not without significance surely 
is the fact that Canadian relations have consistently improved, 
not with Great Britain alone, nor with the United States alone, 
but with both in appropriate proportions. 





CHESTER MARTIN 








DAVID THOMPSON AND THE COLUMBIA RIVER! 


” an article in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW for September, 
1936, entitled ‘“The North West Company’s Columbian enter- 
prise and David Thompson’’, Professor Morton has endeavoured 
to prove, by a series of deductions, that in the year 1801 Duncan 
McGillivray, accompanied by David Thompson, crossed the Rocky 
mountains to the Columbia river near its source in the Columbia 
lakes. Thence, he says, they continued southward and westward 
down the Kootenay river to Kootenay lake, from here returned to 
the Columbia river, then by some undetermined route proceeded 
to Athabaska pass, and finally returned to Rocky Mountain House 
—a total distance, either on horseback, on foot, or in canoes, of 
between one and two thousand miles. There may not be many 
men left who travelled through that country before it was pene- 
trated by railways and before its solitudes were disturbed by 
tourists and mountain-climbers, but those of us who did travel 
through the mountains in those early days, over its rocks and 
through its forest, know how slow and tiresome such travel was 
sure tobe. We carried our provisions with us, though food (grass) 
for the horses was often scarce or wanting altogether, so that the 
poor brutes were scarcely able to make even very short journeys 
each day; but in Thompson’s time the party had to obtain from 
the surrounding wilderness food for the men as well as for the 
horses, and the search for food often slowed down the daily 
journeys to the vanishing point. Iam sure that Professor Morton, 
though he may not have had any experience in that kind of travel, 
would withdraw the suggestion of the hypothetical journey he has 
outlined for McGillivray and Thompson at such a time and in 
such a country, if he gave the matter further consideration. If 
such a journey had been made, it is inconceivable that Thompson 
would not have mentioned it in his note-books, for two other much 
less important journeys performed by McGillivray are described 
and mapped in detail by him. 

McGillivray has left no record of this journey, and con- 
sequently, even if it had been accomplished, it was of no value to 
others, certainly of no more importance than that of the two men 
Le Blanc and La Gassé, who were sent by Thompson on October 
23, 1800, to cross the mountains, and to live with the Kutenai 

‘Professor Morton has written a comment on this article by Mr. Tyrrell. It will 


be printed in June, The editor of the REvIEW regrets that unavoidable delays have 
prevented its publication in this issue. 
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Indians and learn their language. But actually this journey which 
Professor Morton is trying to impose on Duncan McGillivray was 
never undertaken or accomplished, as may be seen from the 
following facts. 

In the year 1801, David Thompson’s note-books show that he 
was at Rocky Mountain House till March 18 at least, but after 
that date his notes till June 6 are not among the books preserved. 
On that date, as surveyor, he accompanied James Hughes, who 
was a partner in the North West Company, or about to be made 
a partner, and was his senior in the company, on an unsuccessful 
trip into the mountains, and on June 30 they returned to Rocky 
Mountain House, and Thompson says, ‘Thus ended the business 
[exploration of the mountains] of 1801’. The notes, giving a full 
account of this journey, were sent to ‘‘Messrs. William & Duncan 
McGillivray, Agents of the N.W‘. Company’, surely an un- 
necessary proceeding if Duncan McGillivray had been at the post 
to get the first-hand account of the journey. On August 30 of the 
same year, Thompson started on horseback from Rocky Mountain 
House to Edmonton, and the account and survey of his journey 
are given in detail in his note-book. The time from June 30 to 
August 30 (sixty days) is the only available time in which he could 
have made a trip this year through the mountains to Kootenay 
lake, and back through the Athabaska pass—clearly an impossible 
undertaking, since in 1807, after much preparation, it took him 
fifty-two days to go from Rocky Mountain House to the Columbia 
river. 

In a brief résumé of the places where he had lived each year 
from 1784 to 1814, Thompson wrote as follows: “1801. Winter 
at the Rocky Mountain House to June, then with Mr. James 
Hughes and 7 men with an Indian guide made a feeble attempt to 
cross the Mountains. He lead us to steep Rocks and we had to 
return, and I passed the Summer at the House, the Locusts 
destroyed the Vegetation. 1802. Wintered at the Rocky Moun- 
tain House to May. .. .”* Nothing could be clearer and more 
unequivocal than this statement of all the journeys accomplished 
in 1801 westward from Rocky Mountain House by Thompson or 
anyone of whom he had any knowledge. 

Now let us consider what Duncan McGillivray was doing 
during the same period. In 1800 he appears to have been in- 
structed to go to Rocky Mountain House, and from there to cross 


*Thompson’s note-books, vol. IX, book 28, pp. 16-7. These note-books are in the 
Ontario Archives. 
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the Rocky mountains to the Columbia river. On May 29 of that 
year, he arrived at St. Joseph’s island, where he joined the brigade 
in which Daniel Harmon was travelling westward. On October 16 
he was at Fort Augustus on the Saskatchewan river with John 
McDonald, for on that date they both wrote letters to A. N. Mc- 
Leod at Alexandria; and on October 23 he arrived at Rocky 
Mountain House. This was too late to attempt the crossing of the 
mountains that year, but not too late for him to make a trip to 
the camp of the Piegan Indians on the Bow river, taking with him 
David Thompson, who had many friends among these Indians 
and spoke their language. Soon after his return to Rocky Moun- 
tain House from this journey, he spent fourteen days on a trip 
to the headwaters of the Brazeau river, the account of which he 
gave to Thompson. ‘‘Thus,’’ says Thompson, “ended the year 
1800.” 

During the winter of 1800-1 McGillivray was laid up at Rocky 
Mountain House with rheumatism, ‘in which state’ says Thomp- 
son, ‘‘he embarked for Fort William [Grand Portage]. Before leaving 
the place he ordered Mr. Hughes and myself with 6 men to cross 
the Mountains and discover the Columbia River.’’ McGillivray 
appointed Hughes to take his place in charge of this expedition, 
and the inference is clear that he himself left Rocky Mountain 
House that spring of 1801, and ‘“‘embarked”’ in the canoes descend- 
ing the Saskatchewan river. Hughes undertook the trip, but 
failed to cross the mountains. The account of the trip was sent 
to William and Duncan McGillivray, and as Thompson says, 
when discussing the whole subject of crossing the mountains, 
‘Thus ended the business of 1801’. 

That Duncan McGillivray went down to Grand Portage in the 
summer of 1801, is clear also from the following evidence. John 
McDonald of Garth, in his ‘Autobiographical notes’ writes as 
follows: 

1801. I remained to pass the summer with Decoigne at Fort Augustus, and 
Mr. McGillivray left for Kaministiguia [Grand Portage]. He had decided that 
we should abandon Fort George, and build about twenty miles further up, on a 
pretty island, to be safer from enemies. 


Mr. Decoigne consequently made some progress in building, and when Messrs. 
McGillivray and Hughes returned they found stores ready for the goods.‘ 


8—D. W. Harmon, A journal of voyages (Andover, 1820), 37. 

‘This extract is taken, not from the very much garbled and abbreviated version of 
John McDonald's ‘‘Autobiographical notes” printed in L. R. Masson’s Les bourgeois 
de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest (2 vols., Quebec, 1889-90), but from a photostat copy 


of the original in my possession. Another photostat copy of the original may be con- 
sulted in the University of Toronto Library. 
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The above statement can hardly be attributed to any other year 
than 1801, for Fort George was occupied in the winter of 1799-1800, 
McDonald was with Thompson at Grand Portage in the summers 
of 1799 and 1800, and McGillivray went to Montreal in the 
summer of 1802. 


That McGillivray was at Grand Portage in the summer of 1801 


is clear also from this account of some of his activities given by 
Lord Selkirk: 


In the year 1801, Mr. Dominic Rousseau of Montreal, sent a canoe and four 
or five men, under the charge of Mr. Hervieu, his clerk, to Lake Superior, with an 
assortment of goods, calculating that he should dispose of them to advantage 
among the servants of the North-West Company, during their annual assemblage 
at the Grand Portage on Lake Superior. Small as this adventure was, it excited 
the jealousy of the North-West Company. Hervieu pitched his tent, and opened 
his shop, at the distance of about a gun-shot from their fort, or trading post; but 
it was not long before he was accosted by some of the partners, and particularly 
by Mr. Duncan McGillivray, who peremptorily ordered him to quit the place, 
telling him that he had no right to come there. Hervieu questioned the right of 
the North-West Company to the exclusive possession of the country, and said 
that he would not go away unless they showed a legal title to the land. After 
some altercation, to avoid further disputes, he agreed to remove his encampment 
to another spot, which was pointed out to him, but before he had time to effect 
this, Mr. McGillivray returned with Mr. Archibald Norman McLeod, another of 
the partners, and ten or a dozen of their inferior clerks and servants, and accosted 
him in a still more arrogant style than before. McGillivray, adverting to Hervieu 
having questioned the title of the North-West Company to the country, told him 
that he should see their title, and drawing his dagger, struck it into Hervieu’s tent, 
and tore it from top to bottom. McLeod then pulled down the tent altogether; 
overturned a chest containing Hervieu’s merchandize; with the most violent threats 
ordered him to be gone; and naming a place a little father [sic] in the interior, told 
him, that if he were there he would cut his throat... . 

Mr. Rousseau brought an action against Mr. McGillivray in the court at 
Montreal, and recovered damages, which were assessed at £500. (and Costs).§ 


In the action brought by Rousseau against McGillivray, as 
soon as the latter arrived in Montreal, Hervieu, in his evidence, 
states that he arrived at Grand Portage between the tenth and 
twelfth of July, which would be about two weeks after the meeting 
of the partners of which we have the minutes. This might easily 
account for McGillivray ’s not having been present at the meeting, 
for the northern end of lake Winnipeg, through which he would 
have to travel on his way from Rocky Mountain House, is often 
not free of ice until late in June, and in one year Thompson found 
it badly blocked with ice on the first of July. 


’The Earl of Selkirk, Sketch of the British fur-trade in North America (London, 
1816), 56-61. 
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It is also interesting to note that Duncan McGillivray was at 
Cumberland House in the autumn of 1801, evidently on his way 
back from Grand Portage, as appears from the following extract 
from William Tomison’s Cumberland House journal under date of 
January 28, 1802: ‘‘This Man was with McGillivrey the Robber 
last Attum [sic] & encamped Close by the Indian in the Northern 
part of this lake in the night the above frenchman, went off with 
the above Indians Canoe & every thing he was possessed of. . . .”’ 
That ‘“McGillivrey the Robber’? was Duncan McGillivray is 
evident from Tomison’s Edmonton journal, which has under date 
of May 14, 1798, the following: 


Several of the Bungee Indians arrived at the Canadian House on Account of 
McGillivrey having Seized all their furs which they Intended to pay their Credits 
with at this place finding the Companys property was Seized on the road I Sent 


John Peter pruden to Inform Duncan McGillivrey that he had robbed the 
Indians. .. .§ 


McGillivray was also at Grand Portage in 1802, so that there 
was no time during either of these years in which he could have 
made the journey into and through the Rocky mountains outlined 
by Professor Morton. Yet in face of all these definite statements 
of where McGillivray was and what he was doing during 1801, 
Professor Morton has decided that Duncan McGillivray spent 
the summer of 1801 in the Rocky mountains, discovering a 
number of natural features that had always been said to have 
been discovered and explored by others. 

The first item of evidence that he adduces is a paragraph from 
a letter by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, writing of a business of which 
he had no personal knowledge. The paragraph, however, applies 
fairly accurately to the two expeditions made, one by McGillivray 
in 1800 and one by Hughes in 1801, partners ‘‘of the same Con- 
cern’’. Thompson, who was not a partner, was the astronomer 
who went with both expeditions. Professor Morton’s statement 
that there was a later expedition, of which Thompson was a 
member, and which would be the only expedition of which he kept 
no account whatever, would appear to be without foundation. 

The letter from Lieutenant-Governor Milnes quoted by Pro- 
fessor Morton (on pp. 273-4) is about opening a route to avoid 
the use of American territory at Grand Portage and Sault Ste. 
Marie, has nothing whatever to do with the mountains, and 
does not concern this argument. 


‘For the above quotations from the Hudson’s Bay Company Archives, I am 
indebted to Mr. Leveson Gower, the archivist of the company. 
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Professor Morton continues: ‘‘As to the area covered—failing 
a detailed report of M’Gillivray’s expedition, we are forced to 
gather inferences from David Thompson’s maps and from the 
geographical names which prevailed subsequently”’ (p. 274). The 
word ‘‘detailed”’ should read “‘any’’, for there is not a line known 
to exist of ‘‘M’Gillivray’s expedition’’, except what may have been 
written by Professor Morton himself. At the bottom of the same 
page, he lays down his rule of nomenclature as follows: ‘‘As it was 
the practice to call rivers, for example, the Mackenzie, the Fraser, 
and the Finlay, not in honour of men, but after their explorers, 
it can be taken that M’Gillivray was the discoverer of this stream 
[McGillivray or Kootenay river]’’ (italics mine). 

We may surely assume that he intends the argument as to 
place names to apply to other natural features, such as continents, 
lakes, islands, mountains, efc. In his explanation, it would look as 
if Professor Morton intended the words ‘‘explorer’’ and ‘“‘dis- 
coverer’’ to be synonymous, though of course they are not, for Peter 
Pond, or one of his assistants, and not Mackenzie, discovered 
Mackenzie river, and Pond showed it on his map of 1785, though 
Mackenzie explored and described it. Alexander Mackenzie, and 
not Fraser, discovered the Fraser river, though Fraser explored and 
described it, and his assistant Stuart gave the survey of it to 
Thompson to be included in his map. Mackenzie also discovered 
the Finlay river. In fact, it is doubtful if there is a river or lake in 
Canada called after the discoverer, unless he was also the explorer 
who described his exploration. On the contrary, there are many 
rivers that have been named in honour of persons who never visited 
or saw them, as, for example, Rupert, Albany, Hayes, Churchill, 
Thompson, Foster, Haultain, etc. Even the continent of America 
was not called after Christopher Columbus, its discoverer. It is, 
however, on the inferences drawn from place names that Mr. 
Morton must depend for the proof of Duncan McGillivray’s 
expedition into the Rocky mountains in 1801. 

Again with reference to Professor Morton’s article, White 
Man’s pass was not known as such when Thompson’s map was 
made, and it is not marked on Arrowsmith’s map of 1811 (with 
additions to 1814), though the position of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company's house under Howse on Flathead lake is there shown, 
so that neither Howse’ nor Fidler, both explorers of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, from whom Arrowsmith received much informa- 


7Professor Morton spells Howse’s name ‘‘Howes’’; but Howse himself spelled it 
“Howse” on the title-page of his Grammar of the Cree language (London, 1844). 
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tion, knew about either White Man’s pass or Duncan McGillivray. 
On Thompson’s great map of north-west America, the mountains 
east of the Kootenay river are called Duncan mountains, and the 
mountains west are called Nelson mountains. The latter are 
stated to be called after Lord Nelson, the victor of Trafalgar; and 
as Thompson had a systematic mind, he doubtless called the 
Duncan mountains in honour of Duncan McGillivray. He 
certainly could not have known of any trip made into those 
mountains by McGillivray, or he would have mentioned it. 

The next argument is that McGillivray’s lake and river were so 
called by Thompson because Duncan McGillivray discovered 
them, though Thompson says that he called them ‘‘McGillivray’s 
in honour of the family to whom may justly be attributed the 
knowledge and commerce of the Columbia River’’. He regarded 
William, and probably also Duncan, McGillivray as his chief 
supporters in the work that he was doing to further ‘‘the knowledge 
and commerce of the Columbia river’. He retained his con- 
fidence in these men to the end, for after he retired from the 
company he left his money in the care of William McGillivray’s 
firm, and lost it with the failure of that concern. 

Duncan McGillivray must also, according to Professor Morton, 
have been at Athabaska pass about the same time, since ‘‘Mc- 
Gillivray’s rock’’ must have been named on account of his presence 
there, though Ross Cox, who passed the place on May 31, 1817, 
writes that it was ‘‘called McGillivray’s Rock, in honour of the 
late Mr. Wm. McGillivray, a principal director of the Company’”’. 
The party with which Ross Cox was travelling was a very large 
one, comprising many old fur-traders who knew the country well, 
so that his statement would be the best that could be obtained. 

If the reader accepts Professor Morton’s conclusions, drawn 
from the names of mountains and rivers, that Duncan McGillivray 
spent the summer of 1801 in the Rocky mountains, he must 
believe that David Thompson, John McDonald, and Lord Selkirk 
all made mistakes in saying that he went down the Saskatchewan 
to Grand Portage in that year, even though two of the three 
witnesses were there at the time and undoubtedly saw him go. 

Later in his article, Professor Morton severely criticizes 
Thompson for various actions between 1807 and 1812, and for his 
alleged disobedience of imaginary orders; and here he quite evi- 
dently endeavours to belittle Thompson’s reputation both for 
bravery and sagacity. 

But first let us see what kind of man Thompson was. 
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He had received his primary education in London, and when 
fourteen years of age had entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company as an apprentice. He had gone first to Churchill, then 
to York, and afterwards to various trading posts in the interior 
country, spending one year in the camp of the Piegan Indians, 
on or near the Bow river. He remained with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company for thirteen years, and during the whole of that time, 
as far as we know, he met only one white man, Philip Turnor, 
who was not a fur-trader, and he never saw a settlement larger 
than York Factory. He had learned the theory of surveying as 
practised at sea, or in harbours and navigable rivers, from Philip 
Turnor, but the practice he had to acquire for himself. After he 
left the Hudson’s Bay Company and entered the service of the 
North West Company, he was for nine years employed first as a 
surveyor and then as a trader and surveyor by that company. 
In 1804, twenty years after leaving London, the only city he had 
ever seen, he was admitted a partner in the North West Company. 
His life for these years had been an almost inconceivably lonely 
one. He had been a scientist among savages, and on the few 
occasions when he had met educated white men, at Grand Portage 
and Fort William, their numbers were few, and their interests 
were entirely in furs. 

In 1806 this solitary fur-trader and geographer states that he 
was ‘‘ordered”’ to cross the Rocky mountains, and it is now evident 
that this is the first time that he himself had received such instruc- 
tions, the instructions of 1801 having been given to James Hughes, 
who was to take him as assistant. But what were those orders, 
and who gave them to him? 

The officers and employees of the North West Company were 
very proud of their positions in the company. They were jealous 
of their rights, and seniority was rigidly observed and enforced. 
The general conduct of the fur-trade was directed by the agents 
and partners who met every year at Fort William, but the details 
of each department were left to the partner who was in charge. 
In 1806 no orders were issued by the partners, or as we might 
consider them, the board of directors, to anyone to cross the 
Rocky mountains; for minutes of this meeting for that year are 
given in Mr. W.S. Wallace’s Documents relating to the North West 
Company (pp. 210-23), and nothing whatever is recorded in the 
minutes about crossing the mountains; but John McDonald is 
listed as in charge of the Fort des Prairies (Saskatchewan) depart- 
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ment, with James Hughes and David Thompson as assistants, and 
Rocky Mountain House was in this department. 

In the last decade of the preceding century McDonald and his 
associates of the company had, in their search for beaver-skins, 
pushed their fur-trading posts westward up the Saskatchewan 
river from Fort de I’Isle, to Fort Vermilion, to Fort George, to 
Fort Augustus, and finally to Rocky Mountain House. Since 
then there had been no progress westward. It was true that the 
Rocky mountains formed a serious obstacle to further progress, 
but that obstacle could be overcome. There were doubtless plenty 
of beavers west of the mountains, and there were Indians there 
who could trap them, so that McDonald decided to establish 
trading-posts among them. With this object in view, in the 
summer of 1806, he sent Jaco Finlay, Montour, and two men, to 
mark or cut a trail from Rocky Mountain House westward across 
the mountains to the Columbia river. Then he looked about for 
someone to take charge of the projected expedition, and he 
naturally thought of his brother-in-law David Thompson, who 
was at that time at Reed lake in the Muskrat country. He was 
not interested in Thompson's ability as a surveyor, and he did not 
agree with his ideas on religion, or on the evil of supplying in- 
toxicating liquor to the Indians, but he had confidence in his 
ability both as a good trader and as a fearless traveller, and he 
knew that he was friendly with the Piegan Indians, whose language 
he spoke and whom he would need to propitiate, or with whom 
he would have to contend, if he crossed the mountains to their 
enemies, the Kutenai and Snake Indians. 


Accordingly, at the annual meeting of the wintering partners 
held in Fort William in July, 1806, he had Thompson transferred 
to his department,® and then, as the man responsible for the 
success of his department, McDonald sent Thompson to Rocky 
Mountain House, with orders to cross the mountains and establish 
trading-posts among the Indians where furs and provisions could 
be most easily and cheaply obtained. 

In 1807-8 Thompson, though living west of the mountains, 
was still listed as a junior partner in the Fort des Prairies (Sas- 
katchewan) department.’ In the following year, John McDonald 
went to Montreal on account of ill health, and the district west 
of the mountains was formed into the Columbia department, with 


*W. S. Wallace (ed.), Documents relating to the North West Company (Toronto, 
Champlain Society, 1934), 220. 
*Ibid., 246. 
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David Thompson in charge.’* As a geographer, Thompson was 
keen to explore this new country and to realize his great ambition 
to make a map which would extend to the shores of the Pacific 
ocean, but he was warned that he must attend strictly to the fur 
business and, as he says, make ‘“‘no further discoveries’. 

From the time when he had first crossed the mountains and 
established a trading-post on the Columbia waters, he had been 
in constant danger from the hostility of the Piegan Indians, who 
resented, with justice, his selling knives, axes, guns, and ammuni- 
tion to their enemies, the Kutenai and Snake Indians. On several 
occasions they threatened to punish him, but some of his friends 
among the older men of the tribe, and especially Kootenae Appé, 
the war chief, prevented them from going to extremities with him. 
He knew, however, that this condition of affairs could not go on 
indefinitely, and that it would be necessary to abandon the route 
up the Saskatchewan river, which was within the Piegan country, 
and to adopt another route which would be far enough removed 
from their country, so that the company’s men would not be 
subject to interference, and possible destruction. On September 
27, 1809, while on an exploration of the Pend d’Oreille river, he 
writes: ‘‘My view was to see if we cannot change our Route to 
cross the Mountains, as at present we are too much exposed to 
the incursions of the Peeagan Indians.’’ But this route seemed 
impossible. In the following April, he again endeavoured to find 
a route down the Pend d’Oreille river to the Columbia river, which 
he hoped to ascend to the Rocky mountains, but also without 
success. 

He then says, ‘‘We left the house to proceed on our Voyage 
[to Rainy lake] to exchange the Furr for Goods’’, which he un- 
doubtedly intended to bring back with him. On June 18 he 
crossed the height of land, and on the morning of the twentieth, 
with five men in his canoe, namely, Boisverd as steersman, Mous- 
seau, Lussier, and an Indian in the middle, and himself (‘‘the most 
experienced in rapid rivers’) in the bow, he started down the 
Saskatchewan river, and in the evening of the same day he passed 
‘the Old House”’ (Rocky Mountain House), a short distance below 
which he camped for the night. On the twenty-first, he passed 
“Swampy House’, and on the twenty-second stopped at “Old 
White Mud House”’ and “at Fort Augustus, now in ruins’. At 
some of these places he had probably met his wife and family, 
and had taken them on board his canoe, so that he might have the 

0Tbid., 254, 
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pleasure of their company for a little while during the summer. 
On June 23 he arrived at ‘“‘the White Mud Brook House all well. 
Mr. Alex. Henry in charge.” 

Here he remained until the twenty-eighth, and on that date 
Henry notes in his journal that ‘‘Mr. Thompson embarked with 
his family for Montreal’, but this was clearly a mistake, perhaps 
told to Henry by Patrick Small, Mrs. Thompson's brother, who 
was stationed at that post at that time, for only a few days later 
Henry sent off to the west of the mountains books and supplies 
belonging to David Thompson for his use during the following year. 

Thompson continued down the Saskatchewan in his canoe, 
and reached Cumberland House, where William Henry was in 
charge, on July 4. Leaving this trading post on July 6, he 
descended the river to its mouth and crossed lake Winnipeg to 
“Winnipeg House’”’ at the mouth of the Winnipeg river, where he 
left his family to await his return. At this time the wintering 
partners were in session at Fort William, and their minutes assign 
David Thompson to the Columbia." There is nothing more, 
no order of any kind for him. 

From Winnipeg House he continued up the Winnipeg river, 
and on July 18 he caught up to the Athabaska brigade, in charge 
of Clarke, Fraser, and McDougall, and on July 22, after passing 
the Athabaska canoes, he reached Rainy Lake House. As Clarke 
continued east and joined the Pacific Fur Company of John Jacob 
Astor, it is quite possible that Thompson heard something of the 
plans of that company from him. 

Here he was allowed to take four canoes loaded with goods for 
his Columbia department, in addition to the two that had already 
been sent west from Henry’s Terre Blanche House. There is no 
evidence in his notes, or anywhere else, that he received any 
hurry-up order to get back to the Columbia river or to the Pacific 
ocean. For years he had been in constant fear that the wintering 
partners might stop his supplies altogether and close his Columbia 
trading-posts. Now he was delighted to find that the ideas of the 
partners had changed for the better for him and for his depart- 
ment. ‘Instead of threatening to break up everything from the 
Columbia River, I was now obliged to take 4 canoes [to hold the 
goods allotted to him] and to proceed to the mouth of the Columbia 
to oppose them [Astor’s men, of whom Clarke had told him].”’ 
With this new-found support, and a happy heart, for at last he 
was going to be able to carry his survey right across the continent 

UTbid., 265. 
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to the Pacific, he loaded the goods into his canoes as fast as he 
could, and started back for the Saskatchewan river, picking up his 
family at Winnipeg House as he passed. He reached Terre 
Blanche House on the Saskatchewan on September 6, and White 
Mud House on September 15, and at or near one of these places 
he left his wife and family for the winter. 

His only impatience was to get across the mountains with his 
supplies before the winter set in, so that he might be sure not only 
of being able to furnish the posts that he had already established 
with goods for trade, but that he might be able to establish more 
posts nearer the mouth of the Columbia river. When he got close 
to the mountains, however, he realized that the danger which he 
had seen overhanging him for years had finally materialized, and 
that his canoes which were ascending the Saskatchewan river, and 
which carried his supplies for the following year, had been stopped 
and turned back by the Piegan Indians, and that consequently 
there was no chance of his being able to get them to the mountains, 
or their contents over the mountains this year. 

For years he had been making careful inquiries about passes 
through the mountains. He had obtained information from 
Indian and half-breed hunters and trappers sufficient to convince 
him that there was a good pass at the headwaters of the Athabaska 
river, and he knew that his canoes and horses on this route would 
be out of the reach of the Piegans. Probably he had obtained 
maps of most of the country in the vicinity of Rocky Mountain 
House from Indians who had hunted over it. Many Indians can 
draw very good maps, with the cardinal points of the compass 
often closely indicated. The distances may not be relatively 
correct, but the more prominent features of the country, which 
might serve as guides in travelling, will usually be strongly accen- 
tuated. I have had many such maps drawn for me by Indians, 
and have travelled long distances without other guidance. | still 
have a portfolio full of them. 

In spite of the lateness of the season, Thompson determined to 
take this route. After considerable hardship, which did not deter 
him for a moment, he succeeded in reaching the Columbia river. 
Someone at Rocky Mountain House or elsewhere had evidently 
sent word to the partners at Fort William that Thompson was in 
great danger on account of the hostility of the Piegans, and as the 
partners were very solicitous about his welfare, they authorized 
John McDonald to get together a large party and to go to his 
rescue. In reality, Thompson did not need rescuing, as he had 
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reached his destination safely, but the account of the rescue party 
as given by John McDonald is of sufficient interest to quote in 
part, as it is the only record that we have of the instructions that 
had been given to Thompson: 


By the winter Express we had heard that Mr. D. Thompson who had been sent 
across the Mountains to explore & Trade with the Snake Indians was surrounded 
by the Blackfeet on War Parties, and that he could not return as expected to 
recross the Mountains with his furs and to get a fresh supply of goods—I told 
Mr. McDonell I'll go and take him out—he replyed I dare say you are fool enough 
to try it. 

We got to Fort William, and were there some days—Mr. McDonell having 
remained at Gibralter as we named it... . 

The question then was how to rescue Mr. Thompson & seeing no one was willing 
I said I'll go. My offer was willingly accepted, and full powers given me to find 
out the best men I could get who would be willing to go with me. I soon made up 
crews of about thirty chosen men, and Messrs. J. Geo. McTavish, who afterwards 
made the arrangement with Mr. Astor’s party as may be seen by Washington 
Irving’s Story of that place, & a Mr. McMillan, a steady Scotchman." 


At Fort William the regular annual meeting of the wintering 
partners was held from July 11 to 20, 1811, and as McDonald was 
going out to the Columbia country to rescue Thompson, he and 
Thompson were listed as in charge of the Columbia department. 
The following extracts are taken from the minutes of this meeting: 


1ith July. The first meeting assembled for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the state of the Trade hitherto carried on across the Rocky Mountains 
by the sources of the Shaskatchiwan River—and also to consider the propriety of 
adopting the new Plan proposed by Mr. David Thompson, of carrying on that 
Trade in future by way of the Beaver & Athabasca Rivers. 

After a full discussion it was determined that the route newly proposed, and 
which Mr. Thompson attempted last winter to pass through—would be attended 
with more expense & difficulty than the old one, and that therefore the Trade 
should continue to be carried on by the Route of the Shaskatchiwane River. 

It was also resolved that the outfit of this year should be increased to five 
canoes, and that Mr. Jn. McDonald should be appointed to the superintendency 
of the Expedition assisted by J. G. McTavish—and to have this with all haste— 
intending by this arrangement that Mr. David Thompson should be left to prosecute 
his plans of discovery on the west side of the Rocky Mountains towards the Pacific." 


In spite of this decision by the wintering partners, the Sas- 
katchewan route across the mountains was used only once more, 
namely by McDonald’s strong relief party, after which it was 
abandoned, and the Athabaska pass, discovered and recommended 


This extract is taken not from the version of John McDonald’s ‘‘Autobiographical 
notes” printed in L. R. Masson's Les bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, but from 
the photostat copy of the original in my possession. 

18Wallace (ed.), Documents relating to the North West Company, 266. 
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by Thompson, was used regularly for many years both by the 
North West and the Hudson’s Bay Companies. 


The last paragraph quoted here from the minutes is particularly 
informative in connection with this discussion. It states very 
clearly that ‘‘David Thompson should be left to prosecute his 
plans for discovery’’, not ‘‘our’’ plans, from which it is clear that 
he had been the guiding spirit in urging discovery, and that the 
partners had been merely consenting, often grudgingly, to his 
plans, and had not been directing them. Now for the first time 
they relieve him of part of the work of trading for furs, and 
officially consent to “his plans for discovery. . . towards the 
Pacific’, but that official consent did not reach him until he had 
completed the exploration of the Columbia river from its source 
to its mouth. 


David Thompson crossed the mountains through the Atha- 
baska pass in the dead of winter, and reached the Columbia river 
at the mouth of Canoe river, at a place commonly known after- 
wards as Boat Encampment. Here he built a wooden canoe and 
remained till April 17, when the Pacific Fur Company had already 
started to build Fort Astoria at the mouth of the river. His 
original notes merely state that he travelled from there up the 
river, but in his Narrative, written many years afterwards, he says, 
“Our Voyage to the Sea was to proceed down the River’. In 
other words, he would like to have gone down the river, but he 
had neither the men nor the provisions for the trip, so he went 
the longer way up the river, and thus ‘“‘ensured the success of the 
voyage.”” He knew what was right for him to do, and he with 
his vast experience knew the best and surest way to do it. He 
visited Saleesh House on Clarks Fork, and Spokane House. From 
this place a ride of three days took him to Kettle falls on the 
Columbia river, and thence he descended that river to Astoria at 
its mouth, which, speaking as a trader, he says was ‘‘to open out 
a passage for the Interior Trade to the Pacific Ocean’. As a 
geographer he was able to write this wonderful statement: 

Thus I have fully completed the survey of this part of North America from 
sea to sea, and by almost innumerable astronomical observations have determined 
the positions of the mountains, lakes, and rivers and other remarkable places on 
the northern part of this continent. The maps of all these surveys have been 
drawn, and they are laid down in geographical position. This work has occupied 
me for 27 years. 

The following year he turned his face eastward, bade good-bye 
to the Columbia, crossed the mountains, picked up his family, 
at Fort William, and took them with him to Montreal. 
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As he passed through Fort William, he was welcomed by the 
partners, and the following resolution is entered on the minutes 
of their annual meeting: 

A Resolve entered into that Mr. David Thompson now going down on Rotation 
shall be allowed his full Share for three years after the outfit and one Hund? Pounds 
besides—that he is to finish his charts, maps &c and deliver them to the Agents 
in that time, after which he is to [be] considered as a retired Partner, and enjoy 
the Profits of One Hundredth for Seven years—the Hund‘ p. pan m. is meant 
for compensation for making use of his own Instruments &c &c., and for furnishing 
him with implements for drawing, writing, &c." 

In other words, he was to remain a full partner in the company for 
three years, or until 1815, after which he would be a retired partner 
for seven years or until 1822. 


The statements made in this paper are all founded on official 
or contemporary records, and are here offered to the public with 
the object of presenting an historically accurate picture of the 
conditions that surrounded and affected David Thompson’s 
activities in western America in the early part of the last century. 
It is now forty-nine years since I first drew attention to the 
wonderful excellence and magnitude of Thompson’s surveys and 
geographical work, in a paper read before the Canadian Institute 
in Toronto on March 3, 1888, and published in its Proceedings. 
Nine years later the late Elliott Coues published extended extracts 
from Thompson’s note-books in his New light on the early history 
of the greater north west. About that time I purchased from Mr. 
Charles Lindsey David Thompson’s account of his life and surveys 
in north-western America, and twenty-one years ago the Cham- 
plain Society published this account under the title David Thomp- 
son's narrative of his explorations in western America. In the 
editing of this I had the assistance of Messrs. W. S. Wallace, of 
Toronto, T. C. Elliott, of Walla Walla, Washington, A. E. Preble, 
of Washington, D.C., and others. 


Since the Narrative was published, much new information has 
been brought to light, and made available, on the early history of 
north-western America, partly through the kindness of the 
governor and committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
partly through the historical researches of several scholars, but 
not one item has been revealed which would dim the honesty, 
accuracy, and singleness of purpose of Thompson’s character. He 
travelled and traded and lived on the country, and surveyed as 
he went, for more than a quarter of a century, through an un- 
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chartered wilderness, scarcely ever seeing another white man 
except one or two of his own rough fur-trading assistants. In all 
this time he had no assistants in his geographical work, and often 
no encouragement from his superiors or partners. 

Those who have never travelled as he did may find it difficult 
to realize the strain of pushing on with all possible speed through 
long summer days, overcoming seemingly unsurmountable dif- 
ficulties on the route, and then, while his tired companions were 
asleep, staying up more than half the night to take astronomical 
observations so that he might determine his geographical positions 
with greater accuracy than he could determine them with his 
other methods of survey. The accuracy of his observational work 
by which he determined the positions of places on the earth’s 
surface to form the framework of his great map of north-western 
America, and the care which he used in filling in the geographical 
details between those determined positions, by the best means 
available to him, consistent with strict attention to his fur-trading 
business, give the measure of the man. 

Before Thompson is blamed for inattention to, or disobedience 
of, orders, his accusers must produce those orders and show that 
he received them. So far there is no evidence that the orders 
which Professor Morton states or insinuates had been received by 
Thompson, were ever in fact received by him, or were ever issued 
by the partners of the North West Company for whom he was 
working. 

J. B. TYRRELL 








THE COBOURG CONSPIRACY 


T is difficult for readers of the present to obtain a really vivid 

impression of the atmosphere of turbulence, bitterness, and 
apprehension which prevailed in many parts of Upper Canada in 
1837, '38, and ’39. Some true idea of the extremely agitated state 
of the public mind can be obtained only perhaps by studying a 
number of local communities, and it is with a view to illustrating 
that fact that the following story is presented. The episode, 
while it is not of great importance in itself, illustrates attitudes 
and conditions which were without doubt widespread throughout 
the province. 

There is no better illustration of the rapid degeneration of the 
Patriot movement than that provided by the activities of Benjamin 
Lett and William Johnston. Whatever justification might be 
alleged for “invasions” from the United States, there could be 
none for the predatory raids upon steamships, churches, and other 
public or private property which was attacked by gangs under 
Lett’s and Johnston’s leadership.! Johnston’s most outrageous 
act was the attack upon the steamship Sir Robert Peel, which was 
burned about 2 a.m. on May 30, 1838, off Wells island, the largest 
of the Thousand island group.? Johnston was the typical buc- 
caneer, who was quite obviously restless under the leadership of 
others, and his notorious record indicates a shrewd and capable 
desperado, who long defied both British and American forces as 
he maintained a sort of feudal sovereignty at Fort Wallace* and 


‘Unless, of course, the end justifies the means. An Ogdensburgh Patriot, in writing 
for William Lyon Mackenzie a description of the attack on the Sir Robert Peel, sums 
up the Patriot aim: ‘‘Money is the god of the merchants and they fear a war—But it 
must come. And if it does the British must bid farewell to Canada—Good times may 
yet be in store for the Patriots” (MS. letter of A. B. Hill, June 3, 1838, in portfolio of 
letters, Lindsey papers, University of Toronto Library, in trust). Yet the same cor- 
respondent refers to the burning of the Peel as an ‘‘outrage’’, blaming it upon ‘“‘an armed 
band of British refugees and robbers”; though the Brockville Statesman published a 
list of ten American citizens and nine Canadians who had participated in the attack 
(reprinted in the Cobourg Star, June 27, 1838). 

*Several narratives of the event may be found in the contemporary press, while 
there is also Hill's letter in the Lindsey papers (see n. 1). Hill’ s account, which contains 
much not found elsewhere, was printed in part in Mackenzie's gazette. 

’Fort Wallace was Johnston’ s favourite fastness and was located on an island at the 
head of Wells island. Not to be outdone by Sir George Arthur, Lord Durham, and 
Governor Marcy of New York state, all of whom issued proclamations after the burning 
of the Sir Robert Peel, Johnston issued one ‘‘to all whom it may concern’, Admitting 
the attack on the Peel, he advertised the continuance of his warfare against the British 
crown until the independence of the Canadas was achieved. He announced that he had 
studied the latest treaties and maps relative to the boundary line among the Thousand 
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struck terror into the settlements along the Canadian shore of the 
upper St. Lawrence.‘ 

Ben Lett was different from Johnston in that his Patriot 
activities were usually clothed in secrecy; Lett also participated 
in at least two organized Patriot raids upon Upper Canadian 
territory and was in both cases commended by his leader for 
gallantry.° There has grown up about him, however, a thick mist 
of rumour and legend, and activities in which he had no part 
have been attributed to him. The most notable of these errors is 
probably that which blames him for the blowing up of Brock’s 
monument at Queenston Heights on Good Friday, April 17, 1840;° 
and while a relative’ has stated that he was among the invaders 
at Windmill point, Prescott, and a member of Johnston’s gang 
which destroyed the Sir Robert Peel, it is almost certain that he 
was not present on either occasion. On the other hand, there is 
little doubt that he killed Captain Edgeworth Ussher in front of his 
home in Chippawa,’ and that, among lesser depredations, he 
participated in the Cobourg conspiracy of July, 1839. 


islands, and knew very well what he was about. His proclamation, dated June 10, 1838, 
appeared in the Albany Argus, from which it was reprinted in the New York Albion 
of June 16. It may be seen also in T. W. H. Leavitt, History of Leeds and Grenville, 
Ontario, from 1749 to 1879 (Brockville, 1879), 45. Johnston was a Canadian citizen, 
born about 1780. He took part in the War of 1812 as a spy in the American service, 

rforming many bold exploits in the St. Lawrence region. On one occasion he escaped 
rom the Canadian shore by paddling thirty-six miles across Lake Ontario to Sackett’s 
Harbor in a bark canoe. 

‘On last Monday this notorious Brigand made his appearance with four armed 
men in one of his gigs, in the River about 10 or 12 miles above this place. .. . Some 
sensation was created in town on Thursday night by a report which was brought in 
of his being at Oak Point (7 miles from this) with a strong party of armed men” (‘‘Bill 
Johnston again”, Brockville Statesman, reprinted in the Cobourg Star, June 27, 1838). 

‘At Navy island and at Fighting island, where he ranked as a lieutenant. See 
D. M’Leod, A brief review of the settlement of Upper Canada. . . (Cleveland, 1841), 216. 
Lett was born in Ireland in 1814. Five years later his parents emigrated to Canada, 
and in 1833 the family removed from the vicinity of Montreal to Darlington township, 
Upper Canada. When the rebellion broke out he was living on lot 27 of the 7th con- 
cession. He does not appear to have been at Montgomery’s tavern, but numerous 
stories are told of his introduction into the Patriot movement, of his escapes from 
custody, and similar matter much of which is contradictory and seems to have little 
or no foundation in fact. See in this connection J. E. Farewell, ‘‘Early days in Ontario 
county” (Toronto Star, July 5, 1913); J. B. Fairbairn, History and reminiscences of 
Bowmanville (Bowmanville, 1906), 3-5; and John Squair, The townships of Darlington 
and Clarke, including Bowmanville and Newcastle (Toronto, 1927), 163-6. 

8It is beyond doubt that John H. DeWitt. . .and a man named Wheeler were 
the parties by whom Brock’s Monument was blown up” (Niagara Chronicle, quoted in 
the Christian guardian, April 24, 1844). 

7See letter of E. J. Pierce, Detroit, July 1, 1890, to R. B. Ross, in Ross, ‘‘The 
Patriot war” (Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, XXI, 607-8). 

8His name does not occur in the list in D. D. Heustis, A narrative of the adventures 
and sufferings of Captain Daniel D. Heustis (Boston, 1847), 62-6; nor in the list of 
participants in the attack on the Sir Robert Peel, n. 1 supra. 

%It is recorded on Ussher’s tombstone in Chippawa that he was “cruelly 
assassinated’”’ on November 16, 1838, ‘‘at the early age of 34 years”. Lett is said to 
have admitted that he had received a money consideration for the deed (see T. R. 
Preston, Three years’ residence in Canada from 1837 to 1839 (London, 1840), I, 176-7). 
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Cobourg, which this year celebrates its centenary as a town,!° 
was noted as one of the most progressive of Upper Canadian 
settlements in the eighteen-thirties. Many men of capital and 
influence had settled in the vicinity, and their public spirit and 
enterprise led to the construction of a harbour" in 1831-2, as well 
as the projection of a railway to Peterborough” at the same time, 
and its ultimate completion in 1854—two years before the Grand 
Trunk Railway had been pushed through to Toronto. The rear 
townships of the Newcastle district, meanwhile, were being settled 
by the Hon. Peter Robinson’s Irish emigration of 1825,! colonies 
of thrifty and enterprising immigrants from Cumberland, Wilt- 
shire, and other parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and a 
group of cultured colonists of the half-pay officer class among 
whom may be mentioned the Stricklands, Moodies, Traills, 
Stewarts, Reids, Rubidges, and Langtons, and Thomas Need, 
founder of Bobcaygeon. These families not only contributed 
greatly to the development of the district,4* but most of them 
wrote extensively concerning their experiences, and made the 


‘©The movement for incorporation was under way late in 1836, but was delayed by 
opposition from Amherst. Early in 1837 the bill of incorporation was making progress 
in both houses of the legislature, and became law in the early spring. The first election 
under the new status was held in the town on June 5, and Ebenezer Perry became 
president of the board of police; the new regulations and by-laws went into effect July 1, 
and are printed in the Cobourg Star of July 12. The Rev. Anson Green outlines the 
development of the settlement from ‘‘a small village of some 100 inhabitants. . . two 
small stores, several mechanics, and plenty of taverns’’ (1824), to an enterprising 
settlement which, he rightly observed, owed its progress in some measure to the Upper 
Canada Academy. He wrote on January 13, 1837, that ‘‘the census of Cobourg md 
just been taken, showing a population of 1653 souls” (A. Green, The life and times of the 
Rev. Anson Green, D.D. (Toronto, 1877), 49 and 216). 

11An account of the construction of Cobourg harbour, 1831-2, may be found in the 
author's ‘‘Old times in Cobourg and district’’ (Cobourg Sentinel-star, Jan. 30, 1936). 

124 chapter in the author's Early life in Upper Canada (Toronto, 1933), 573-85, 
gives an account of the history of the Cobourg and Peterborough Railway; while a 
description of the excursion to Peterborough and the banquet there in honour of the 
inauguration of the line, December 29, 1854, may be found in his ‘“‘Cobourg”’ (Sentinel- 
star, Dec. 31, 1930). Copies of both series on the history of Cobourg may be found 
in the Toronto Public Library. 

18This conducted emigration of 2,024 people was paid for entirely by the govern- 
ments concerned, and the immigrants were given land, log huts, and provisions for a year 
and a half. A smaller Irish settlement in Cavan township in 1817 was slightly aided 
in the matter of transportation expenses, but all others appear to have financed their 
own emigration, in some instances, as in the case of the group from Cumberland who 
settled in remote Smith township in 1818, even advancing Fio each for their land. 

“The commencement of work upon the Trent canal was in no small measure due 
to their settlement along the lakes and rivers of the system. Sir John Colborne made 
a tour of inspection of the region in 1834, and he named ‘‘Rokeby” the village which 
was developing around Thomas Need’s settlement, but it was shortly called Bob Cajwin 
(Bobcaygeon) after the rapids at that point. See Six years in the bush: or extracts from 
the journal of a settler in Upper Canada (London, 1838), 99. 

8It is unnecessary to name the well-known works of Samuel Strickland and his 
sisters, Catherine Traill and Susanna Moodie. Need’s lesser known but equally valuable 
Six years in the bush (published anonymously) has already been mentioned in n. 14, 
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‘‘back-lakes”’ region well known both in the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

There was, consequently, a distinctly loyalist background in 
Cobourg and its vicinity at the time of the Rebellion of 1837, 
and when William Lyon Mackenzie was scheduled to speak at the 
Amherst court house,’ a short distance from Cobourg, during the 
winter of 1836, a large number of men proceeded from Peter- 
borough and its vicinity to prevent the meeting from being held. 
The incident shows the temper of the times. To effect their 
purpose secretly, they held a ball at ‘‘government house’’,!? and 
in the early hours of the morning set off in sleighs for Cobourg, 
thirty-five miles distant. When they arrived there, they found 
that the Tories of the locality had already seized the building and 
locked the doors, while Mackenzie and the Reformers were vainly 
attempting to enter and threatening violence if further refused. 
The Peterborough sleighs lined up in front of the doors, and as it 
was useless to attempt to pass them, the Reformers commenced 
an open-air meeting. The Tories continually interrupted it with 
derisive shouts and stationed a bugler near by to play ‘“‘the rogue’s 
march and other tunes supposed to be appropriate to the occasion”’. 
Finally Mackenzie was threatened with violence if he did not 
desist, and not only was the meeting abandoned but Mackenzie 
had to secrete himself until he could make a safe retreat from the 
district.18 

The Reformers were not, however, either few in numbers or 
weak in influence, though, as in Upper Canada generally, they 
were largely excluded from public office and other positions of 


John Langton’s letters have been edited by W. A. Langton (Early days in Upper Canada 
(Toronto, 1926)); while Frances Stewart's letters have appeared in two editions (Our 
forest home, ed. by E. S. Dunlop, Toronto, 1889, and Montreal, 1902). Valuable letters 
concerning the experiences of early settlement appear in Basil Hall, Travels in America 
in 1827 and 1828 (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1829), and, though anonymous, the writer considers 
them to be undoubtedly by Thomas Stewart and Charles Rubidge. Stewart’s is given 
in I, 307-23; while one certainly by Captain Rubidge is in I, 325-39, and another, which 
from the contents appears to be Rubidge’s also, follows from 340 to 346. The letters 
were written at the request of Captain Hall, who visited the settlements concerned. 

16The first settlement, by the Burnhams and others, was at Amherst before the 
close of the eighteenth century. It is located about a mile and a half north-west of 
Cobourg, which commenced to the southward a few years later and was called Hamilton, 
after the township, and then Cobourg in 1819, in honour of the marriage of Charlotte 
Augusta, daughter of George IV, to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfield. A frame 
court house was erected at Amherst in 1806, and the large stone structure which replaced 
it in 1831-2 was subsequently used as the county house of refuge until its destruction 
by fire on December 22, 1934. 

17A large log structure, so called because it was the headquarters of the Hon. Peter 
Robinson during the settlement of the Irish immigration. 

18T, W. Poole, A sketch of the early settlement and subsequent progress of the town of 


Peterborough, and of each township in the county of Peterborough (Peterborough, 1867), 
29-30. 
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prominence. Certain townships, notably Haldimand and Cramahe 
to the east of Cobourg, have always been predominantly Liberal 
in politics, and a clergyman wrote to Egerton Ryerson in 1837 
that in these townships there were ‘‘twenty rebels to one sincere 
loyalist’”’.*® The Reformers of the district supported one of the 
most radical of Upper Canadian weekly newspapers, the Cobourg 
Reformer,?® and Samuel Hart, who figures prominently in the story 
that is to follow, produced an ephemeral sheet, The Weevil, with 
radical tendencies. But no one from the locality was at Mont- 
gomery’s tavern; and though a few people were arrested,” and 
others subsequently became refugees” in the United States, in 
general the Reformers were either not Radicals or felt constrained 
to change their allegiance—outwardly at least—upon the crushing 
of the revolt. Among the ten to twelve thousand militiamen who 
rushed to Bond Head’s support in the first week of December, 1837, 
the Newcastle district contingent drew forth particular reference 
from Sir Francis, who stated in a despatch that ‘‘from the New- 
castle District alone, 2600 men, with nothing but the clothes in 
which they stood, marched in the depth of winter towards the 
capital, although nearly 100 miles from their homes’. Among 
them were, of course, many Reformers, and the Cobourg Séar,*4 
which would have been the first to impute disloyalty to Reformers 


18F. Ryerson, The story of my life (Toronto, 1883), 176: Anson Green to Egerton 
Ryerson, Nov. 16, 1837. 

*°Established in June, 1832, by James Radcliffe, and ceased publication in 1837. 

1A list of those arrested in Upper Canada and placed in confinement on a charge 
of insurrection or treason, between December 5, 1837, and November 1, 1838, was 
enclosed in a despatch of Sir George Arthur to Lord Glenelg, December 31, 1838. The 
list contains only twelve names for the entire Newcastle district (the present counties 
of Victoria, Peterborough, Northumberland, and Durham), and all of them were dis- 
charged, although in some instances they were detained in jail for several weeks. See 
Imperial blue books on affairs relating to Canada, XI, 1839. The list is reprinted, with 
a number of errors, in Charles Lindsey, The life and times of William Lyon Mackenzie 
(Toronto, 1862), appendix I, vol. II, 373-400. 

The refugees are more difficult to trace. Hart was apparently but one of a con- 
siderable number who are referred to generally in the Cobourg Sfar, July 3 and 10, 1839. 

Imperial blue books on affairs relating to Canada, IX: Head to Glenelg, 
Dec. 19, 1837. Some 1750 marched to Toronto, entering the city on Sunday, 
December 10. But in addition to these a detachment of the Durham cavalry had 
entered Toronto on the seventh, nearly a thousand men from Peterborough and 
the east had reached Port Hope when halted by the lieutenant-governor's order, 
and other detachments were on duty at Colborne and at the Trent river; so that, 
including still others continually coming in from the rear townships, there must have 
been nearly four thousand men who answered Bond Head’s frantic call to the militia. 

*4The Cobourg star and Newcastle general advertiser was established by R. D. 
Chatterton in January, 1831, the first number appearing on January 11, just two weeks 
after the inauguration of the Hallowell (Picton) Free press, which was the first newspaper 
between Kingston and York. The first sixteen years’ files of the Cobourg Star are in 
the Toronto Public Library. As will be apparent from the quotations herewith given 
from the Star, it ranks with the Toronto Patriot in high-Tory partisanship. The 
Toronto Mirror described the Siar as a ‘‘vile Tory journal’’ (July 26, 1839). 
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if there had been any grounds, was quick to emphasize their co- 
operation in support of the government. ‘‘We are proud and 
gratified to say’’, wrote the editor, ‘‘that all the leading reformers 
in the town of Cobourg have to a man denounced the present 
measures of Mackenzie, and are to a man actively aiding the 
arrangements to oppose him...’’.% ‘“‘Cobourg proved loyal beyond 
expectation’, wrote Mrs. Traill. ‘‘Much fear had been enter- 
tained of the disloyalty of this town, but to their honour be it 
recorded that they proved faithful on trial.’’*® 

Such is the stage upon which was enacted a remarkable but 
little-known?’ Patriot raid in the summer of 1839. Cobourg was 
by no means exempt from the repression which followed the 
crushing of Mackenzie’s rising, and there was persecution and 
petty tyranny which apparently drove some from their homes.”® 
When the contents of Lord Durham’s Report on the affairs of 
British North America became generally known, however, the 
Reformers, who had had perforce to restrain somewhat their public 
utterances, eagerly welcomed their new champion and seized the 
opportunity to hold ‘“‘Durham meetings” to further the interests 
of reform.?® The Tory papers, on the other hand, were quick to 
label all such gatherings as ‘‘treasonable’’, and their members as 
“rebels”, ‘“Yankees’’, and ‘“‘republicans’’.*° Two of these meet- 
ings were in the background of the conspiracy which developed 
in the vicinity of Cobourg in the last days of July, 1839, and in 
which Ben Lett was believed to have taken a prominent part. 

On July 1 a Durham meeting was held in the township of 
Haldimand, probably at Grafton, seven miles east of Cobourg. 

*%Cobourg Star, Dec. 6, 1837. 

%*C. P. Traill, The backwoods of Canada (London, 1836, ed. of 1929, Toronto), 327. 
The material concerning the rebellion was, of course, not in the original edition. 

27The conspiracy is not referred to in any of the histories of the rebellion, and the 
author has been able to find mention of it in only one contemporary book—T. R. 
Preston’s Three years’ residence in Canada from 1837 to 1839 (London, 1840) I, 177-8. 
Preston also states that Sir George Arthur was aimed at with a rifle as he passed near 
Cobourg in October, 1838, and was saved only when it missed fire (zbzd., I, 179). 

*8The late Andrew Hewson of Cobourg told the writer that a Reformer residing 
to the east of the town was packed in a china crate with the intention of shipping him 


to the United States; but instead they threw him into the harbour and he narrowly 
escaped drowning. 

29Numerous accounts of such meetings may be found in the press of the day. At 
Davis’s temperance hotel, Yonge street, the ‘‘Responsible Government party” met on 
October 15. But ‘‘Mr. Sheriff Jarvis armed his murderous faction’, and, ‘‘aided by 
Mr. Mayor Powell with his Aldermen and Police” and all ‘‘the low, drunken carters, &c., 
each armed with pistols and bludgeons”’, drove the Reformers from the spot. They 
tried to continue their meeting a hundred yards away but were followed, and every 
man ‘“‘who had not a purple ribbond in his bosom” was ‘‘beat, stabbed and maltreated”’ 
(Toronto Mirror, Oct. 18, 1839). 

*°Cobourg Siar, July 3 and 10, 1839. 
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Some three hundred Reformers were present, and the meeting was 
orderly, with no interference on the part of either Tories or 
magistrates, two of the latter being on hand to see that the law 
was respected. It is probable that those who participated in this 
meeting were as public-spirited men as might have been found in 
any assemblage of the opposite political persuasion, but the 
Cobourg Star labelled them ‘‘Canadian Chartists, . . . a contempt- 
ible collection of chiefly liberated traitors, notorious rebels, and 
men without either character, property or education”’.*! 

A week later a similar meeting was held in Cobourg, ‘‘the 
Durhamites’’, says the Star, having “‘determined on insulting the 
Conservative town of Cobourg’. A considerable part of the 
assemblage appears to have come in from Haldimand by waggon, 
flying two flags, one of which was inscribed “‘Lord Durham and 
Reform’. A rough hustings having been constructed in front of 
the town hall, ‘“‘a crew of the most ill-favoured, Yankee-visaged 
democrats’’ mounted the platform and commenced the meeting. 
But a group of “old countrymen, principally Irish’’, found ‘this 
audacious display of insolence and rebellion’’ too much for them, 
and, armed with shillelaghs, demanded the surrender of the Dur- 
ham flag. One of ‘‘the Jack Cades’’ on the platform drew a 
pistol, but the flag was given up after a tussle, and ‘instantly torn 
into a thousand shreds and trampled on with contempt”. A 
volley of stones quickly put the “‘Durhamites’”’ to flight, one being 
carried off wounded, and others hiding in cellars, in the woods, or 
among the rushes of the lake-shore. After this typical old-time 
‘bloody battle’, the town was ‘‘pretty quiet” for a time, though 
among other ‘‘minor demonstrations of loyal energy’’ one man was 
given a ride on a rail and forced to give three cheers for the queen. 
One of the Reformers’ waggons was closely pursued until the driver 
fired a pistol into the mob, whereupon his “‘good-humoured & 
sober’’ assailants, somewhat taken aback, were perforce content 
to let him escape, though not without wishing most audibly that 
they could have killed him. The Cobourg Star trusted that the 
warning implied in the day’s proceedings would be heeded, and 
that no more people would be “inoculated by the pernicious virus 
of his Lordship’s Report, for REBELLION MUST NOT BE 
ALLOWED TO SHOW ITSELF UNRESISTED FOR A 
SINGLE MOMENT”. 

Among the results of this affair—which was described by the 


‘17 bid. 
27bid., July 10. 
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Toronto Examiner as a peaceful meeting ‘‘disturbed by a band of 
Orange ruffians’’, who ‘‘at the instigation of the Family Compact” 
committed ‘‘a most bloody outrage’’**—was the cancellation of the 
regular Orange parade in Cobourg. This was stated to be as a 
mark of appreciation of the Roman Catholics who joined in break- 
ing up the Durham meeting,‘ though it was probably suggested 
by fear of retaliation on the part of the Reformers. But a plot 
was being hatched which, rightly or wrongly, was quickly con- 
nected with Durham meetings in general and the Cobourg riot 
in particular. 


Samuel P. Hart, ‘‘the son of an old soldier® in the British 
Army’’, and for many years a resident of Cobourg and Belleville, 
where he had been a printer, had fled to the United States during 
the rebellion, and resided for a time at Lewiston.** It appears 
that his printing-office in Belleville had been destroyed by loyalists, 
and in joining the Patriot organization he hoped to obtain both 
revenge and compensation for his losses. John Montgomery’s 
tavern in Rochester*’ had become a Patriot rendezvous almost as 
well-known as his former hotel near Toronto, and there, about the 
middle of July, Hart had a talk with Henry J. Moon, another 
Patriot. Upon being asked if he ‘“‘wished to go into a money- 
making business’’, Moon replied in the affirmative and was let 
in on the scheme, which was to get a schooner, put two pieces of 
cannon in it, and ‘‘go skulking’’.** Hart then proceeded to Oswego 


%8So quoted in the Star of July 17. The original is not available. The Toronto 
Mirror observed that “‘the late scene at Cobourg shews the true spirit of Tory ruffianism”, 
and stated that a large Durham meeting was held at Christopher C. Bullock’s in Murray 
township, but the handbills advertising it were torn down and ‘‘many prevented from 
attending by the violent and unconstitutional conduct of the Tories at Cobourg’’. 
A lengthy account is given of the fifteen resolutions adopted by the meeting (Mirror, 
July 26, 1839). On August 2 the Mirror quotes the Hamilton Journal as commenting 
that the ‘‘ruffianly conduct” of Cobourg Orangemen shows that they are ‘‘resolved that 
public opinion shall not be expressed in a legal and constitutional manner”’. 

Cobourg Star, July 10, 1839. 

45A fire at the home of George Hart is recorded in the Cobourg Star of Jan. 25, 1831. 
The house, which was of ‘“‘dry cedar logs’, was entirely destroyed, but a subscription 
among the villagers was expected to reach £150, the full amount of the loss. The name 
of George Hart as a contributor to the Newcastle district Emigrant Relief Society 
appears in the Cobourg Star of August 1, 1832; while a letter protesting against 
“strolling vagrants, alias Actors’, was written jointly by Samuel P. Hart, John 
Beatty, and James A. Gilchrist, and appears in the Star of April 2, 1834. 

*The Lewiston Telegraph was a leading journal in support of the Patriot movement, 
and it is likely that Hart was proprietor and editor. A letter in the Lindsey papers 
states that ‘‘Mr. Hart is in my debt for the Telegraph Office’ (Thomas P. Scovell, 
Lewiston, March 19, 1839, to William Lyon Mackenzie at Rochester). 

*7John Montgomery had been sentenced to death, but while awaiting transportation 
to Van Diemen’s land he and eleven others escaped from Fort Henry, Kingston, and 
reached the United States. 

’8The source of the writer’s narrative of the raid is based upon the depositions, 
evidence, and judicial comment at the subsequent trial of the conspirators, as reported 
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to arrange for a boat, while Moon went to Cobourg, presumably 
to further the plan there. Hart promised to write to him in care 
of Montgomery, but a message came to Moon while he was still 
in Cobourg, asking him to look Hart up in Rochester or Oswego. 

Meanwhile, the arrangements for the enterprise were being 
completed by Hart. On Friday, July 26, he had a long talk with 
Captain Terry of the schooner Guernsey,**® of Genesee, and later 
in the day nine more men came aboard, including Ben Lett. Most 
of the others were American Patriots or Hunters, among them 
being Peter Wilkins, ‘‘a most villainous-looking fellow’’, and 
William Baker, ‘‘a scoundrel who upon his own statement was 
concerned in the robbery of Mr. Taylor*® on the Niagara frontier’. 
There was also Edward Kennedy, ‘‘altogether a handsome- 
looking man’’, and Henry Wilson, described generally with the 
others as “‘strong, powerful-looking men’’.” 

In the early hours of Saturday the Guernsey set sail from 
Oswego with another schooner on which was a party “under 
command of one Anderson, who is gone on a similar expedition 
to the Niagara frontier’. The crew thought the head of the lake 
was the destination of the Guernsey, but her direction was shortly 
changed towards Cobourg, where the captain said passengers were 
to be landed. There was but little wind at the start of the voyage, 
and by daylight she was only four or five miles from port; but a 
good breeze rose during Saturday and the lake was crossed. Among 
the baggage was a trunkful of weapons, and the conspirators spent 
considerable time in practice with pistols and bowie knives, 
fitting on their military belts with evident satisfaction. The 
sailors also observed bundles of matches and bottles of turpentine, 
and by overhearing chance bits of conversation were able to 
gather that Cobourg was to be burned after the bank had been 
robbed and two or three individuals plundered or murdered. 
Sheppard McCormick,“ who the conspirators thought was still 
in the Cobourg Star, Sept. 18 and 25, 1839, together with comment in the same paper 

ip 


on these and other dates. Henry J. Moon was a resident of Ameliasburgh towns 
prior to 1836, when he removed to Cobourg. 

*9Mr. C. H. J. Snider, well-known authority on lake-shipping, informs the writer 
that the Guernsey is not listed in any of the available registers. There were, of course, 
many hundreds of schooners trading on Lake Ontario at that time. 

“See Cobourg Star, July 31, 1839 and Sept. 18, 1839. 

41]f this is the correct name of the man, he may have been the companion of Samuel 
Lount in the attempted escape across Lake Erie after the battle at Montgomery's tavern. 
He was later among those who escaped from Fort Henry with John Montgomery. 

“The difficulty of tracing other Patriot activities of these men is complicated by 
the uncertainty of their correct names. 

“This is quite probable, as there were many Patriot raids upon the district. 

‘4. ieutenant McCormick was severely wounded during the cutting-out of the 
Caroline. He was given a pension of £100 a year, which was continued to his widow. 
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customs’ house official in the town, was to be murdered for his 
part in cutting-out the Caroline, the supply boat of the Navy 
island Patriots, in December, 1837. Hart was described as doing 
most of the talking and as apparently the leader of the party, one 
mariner hearing him say that “‘he had lost his house and property 
and had been driven from home, and that he was determined to 
have satisfaction”’. 

It was after midnight when the Guernsey lay to off the north 
shore of the lake and landed six men from a small boat. They 
were Hart, Lett, Kennedy, Wilkins, Wilson, and Baker, and the 
party was put ashore near the Evans farm, some five miles east 
of Cobourg. The other four men were apparently not concerned 
in the enterprise, for they disembarked at Whitby the following 
night. The Cobourg conspirators wore belts loaded with arms 
when they landed, and a sailor observed them hiding other weapons 
on the shore. They then proceeded to the farm of Joseph Ash, 
about two miles east of the town, which was to be their rendezvous; 
and during Sunday Henry Moon rode to the ‘‘blue house’, on 
Ash's invitation, to a meeting. Upon arrival he was taken to a 
neighbouring dwelling, occupied by Ash’s son, Joseph, jr., to 
which they were admitted by the secret Patriot rap on the door. 
Wilkins, Baker, and Hart were there, and in conversation with 
them Moon learned that they planned to rob Maurice Jaynes, 
‘‘a wealthy farmer’’ some two and a half miles to the north, after 
which they intended to plunder the private bank operated by 
“Squire’’ Henry opposite St. Peter’s church, Cobourg. 

A few minutes later Ben Lett came downstairs, telling Moon 
by way of introducing himself that he had already ‘‘cost the 
Province about £6000"’; and he made Moon acquainted with 
Wilkins in similar fashion by describing him as a captain at the 
battle of Prescott, ‘‘and for whose head the government would 
give a great deal’’.“ Lett strutted about in his belt, which con- 
tained ‘four pistols and a bowie knife’, and the conversation 
turned upon the method of escape after their objects had been 
A letter written apparently by a Cobourg participant, possibly Robert Armour, credits 
McCormick with splitting the skull of at least one Patriot, which may have been the 
reason for their antagonism towards him. It would seem, by the way, that Amos Durfee 
was not the only man who died on that occasion. The letter appears in the Cobourg 
Star of Jan. 3, 1838, and is signed ‘“‘A Volunteer belonging to the Boats’. 

‘Robert Henry's bank was in the eastern end of the present Minaker home, at the 
south-east corner of Church and King streets. 

“This is mere braggadocio. No such name is found in Heustis’s list (see n. 8, supra); 
nor is it likely that anyone except N. Williams escaped after the battle. His interesting 


narrative appeared in the Fort Ontario Aurora, from which it was reprinted in the 
Toronto Mirror, Feb. 8, 1839. 
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accomplished. Moon suggested that they “take to the bush”’, 
but this met with an angry response, for the rest desired a quick 
return to the United States. One Downer had a schooner in 
Cobourg harbour at the time, and it was the intention to seize his 
boat, Hart observing that certain persons would aid in this respect. 
There was some argument as to the most effective method of using 
the schooner, but the majority thought that the crew should not 
be put ashore at once, but sent in later by small boat. 

There were many suggestions as to the best means of robbing 
Jaynes. Hart stated he had learned where his money was hidden 
by going there to get some notes changed, and that Jaynes ‘“‘kept 
his money in a pail, in a churn, in the inner room, and that it could 
be easily got at’. It was decided to commit the robbery in the 
evening so that an escape could be effected during the night. 
After leaving the Jaynes farm it was intended to rid Cobourg in 
particular, and Upper Canada in general, of two prominent mem- 
bers of the Boulton family, strong supporters of the ‘Family 
Compact”. The Hon. George S. and D’Arcy Boulton*’ were not 
only objectionable to the conspirators as political enemies of the 
people, but Moon at least had some personal antipathies arising 
out of property. The dogs of the Boultons, it appeared later, had 
been poisoned to facilitate entry to their homes. Robert Henry’s 
bank, it was anticipated, could hardly be plundered without break- 
ing open the door and, if need be, “taking the old man’s life’, 
for he always kept the keys about his person. Lett and Hart 
made themselves busy in the kitchen at the hot work of ‘‘running 
bullets by the stove’’, while Moon rode to Cobourg, wearing Lett’s 
coat and hat as a partial disguise. Walter Woolcott was appa- 
rently being counted upon to provide a waggon for some part of 
the enterprise, and his inability to do so until Monday night, 
together with a request by Moon to delay the affair twenty-four 
hours, led to a postponement on his return from Cobourg, when 
Foster Sprague, a sailor, was also present, with the apparent 
intention of joining the conspiracy. 

Moon, however, had already made up his mind to inform the 
authorities. As he walked to Cobourg with Sprague (he had lent 
his horse to Kennedy) they talked the matter over, and apparently 


his intention was clearly enough expressed. ‘“‘I am not going to 


‘7The Hon. George S. Boulton was a member of the legislative council. D’Arcy 
Boulton was prominent in breaking up the Cobourg Durham meeting, but was an 
outstanding Upper Canadian counsel and as such was subsequently retained by the 


very men who plotted against him. He was mayor of Cobourg in 1854, 1855, 1856, 
and 1857. 
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become a midnight assassin’’, said he, “if I am a Patriot’. He 
admitted he was afraid of the consequences, and particularly he 
‘‘did not like to be near Lett, who had fire in his eye*® and would 
as soon murder me as anyone else’. His wife, on the other hand, 
urged him to go through with it, suggesting he would likely be 
murdered if he informed. Sprague was uncertain what he would 
do as the two men separated Sunday night. 

Early Monday morning Moon sought an interview with D’Arcy 
Boulton, but others were in his office and he did not have an 
opportunity to speak to him until noon; meanwhile he tried to get 
Sprague to go to work, fearing he would inform the conspirators 
of their danger and prevent their apprehension. Upon learning 
his business, Boulton brought Benjamin Clark, a magistrate, into 
his office, and Moon gave a full account of the conspiracy, describ- 
ing the men and taking an affidavit as to the truth of his de- 
position. It was decided to surround the houses of the two Ashes 
that evening, while Moon meanwhile kept up appearances with 
his former confederates. He had tea at Sprague’s, Kennedy also 
being present; but it was apparent from their questions that they 
suspected Moon, though he tried to pass it off. Privately, how- 
ever, he advised Sprague to stay away from the conspirators. 
After the meal he attempted to hasten the attack on the houses, 
and even as he was doing so he saw Kennedy running through ‘‘the 
fields by the Seminary’’,*® presumably to escape from the district. 

Early that evening ‘‘a body of trusty men” met at Captain 
J. C. Boswell’s®® home, mounted their horses, and proceeded east- 
ward along the Kingston road. They included Messrs. Manners, 
Tremaine, Boswell, Charles Clark, Charles Ruttan, D’Arcy 
Boulton, Kenneth Mackenzie, and John Brady; while a few others, 
including R. D. Chatterton and Benjamin Clark, magistrates, 
arrived in time to take down the prisoners’ depositions. Dividing 
into two groups, the posse quickly surrounded the houses of the 
Messrs. Ash.*! Captain Boswell ‘‘demanded entrance in the 
Queen’s name”’ into the home of Joseph Ash, sr., and arrested 


48This is corroborated by the official description of Lett: ‘‘Eyes light blue, and 
remarkably penetrating’ (Cobourg Star, July 31, 1839). 

4°Upper Canada Academy, later Victoria College. The original building still stands 
at the head of College street, and the fields to the east of it remain as in 1839. 

5°The Toronto Mirror of July 26, 1839, states that ‘‘G. G. Boswell’’ was wounded 
in the head during the suppression of the Durham meeting. The initials are presumably 
in error for ‘‘J. C.” 

51The family still occupy the same farm, near the ‘‘Kingston crossing’’, where the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific railways cross the Kingston road. Records 
in the Registry Office, Cobourg, indicate that the first patent for land in Hamilton 
township was that taken out by Joseph Ash in 1798. 
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Wilkins, Wilson, and Baker; while Captain Clark, after offering to 
blow the brains out of anyone who resisted entry, had similarly 
led the search of the house of Joseph Ash, jr., capturing Hart as 
he was attempting to climb out of a window. The elder Ash was 
found hiding in his pig-pen, and both father and son, after at first 
denying that any men were in their homes, later made superficial 
excuses for their presence. 

In addition to powder-flasks and bullet-moulds, a formidable 
array of pistols and bowie-knives was found hidden under beds 
and elsewhere in the houses. A knife said to belong to Lett had 
a fine ivory handle, while there were others “‘of enormous length”’. 
The whole collection was described as ‘‘of very costly construction, 

. .of the most deadly description possible, and sufficient in 
number to have armed near fifty persons’; and when shown in 
court they were said to have struck horror to the hearts of the 
spectators.** Bullets were found in Baker’s pockets, but Hart was 
unarmed when taken. The depositions of the prisoners were 
taken down, Baker explaining his presence in the district by an 
exceedingly improbable story, while Hart refused to sign his after 
it was written. The six prisoners were then tied up and conveyed 
to the Cobourg jail. 

The conspirators were brought to trial on Friday, September 13, 
during the regular Newcastle district assizes,* though there were 
apparently some who hoped for a court-martial. Mr. Justice 
Jones presided, and he was assisted in his duties by the Hon. 
Messrs. Burnham and Boswell. The jurors were John Beaty, 
Thomas Webb, Edward C. Hull, Israel Humphries, Samuel Cooley, 
Joseph Swayne, Robert Bloomfield, William White, Peter Spiers, 
Francis Burnett, jr., Thomas Webster, and Alex Mellis.* The 
judge’s charge consisted of a lengthy disquisition on the crime of 
treason, leading up to the case in point. It was stressed that 
British subjects only could be charged with treason, while Ameri- 
cans might be indicted for felony. The law on conspiracy was 
similarly explained, after which the prisoners were charged with 
‘conspiring to murder Robert Henry, Esq.; to enter the dwelling- 
house of the said Robert Henry, and to induce one Henry J. Moon 
to aid and assist them to rob and murder’. The indictment 
contained seven counts, and the prisoners pleaded not guilty. 

The weapons were no doubt appropriated after the trial by those who were 
prominent in the capture of the conspirators. 

5A careful search in Osgoode Hall has revealed no trace of the trial record. 


54Consistency in the spelling of names was not one of the virtues of the times. At 
present ‘‘Beatty”’, ‘‘Spears’’, and ‘‘Burnet”’ is the spelling in Cobourg. 
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It was apparently felt from the start that the Messrs. Ash were 
not as deeply involved in the conspiracy as the other four prisoners; 
perhaps the use of their houses as a rendezvous was the extent 
of their complicity. In any case they were allowed to sit in front 
of the prisoners’ box occupied by the others. The Cobourg Star set 
them down as “‘two reformers of the Durham school who figured 
at the late meeting in Cobourg’. Hart, “long a resident of this 
village, . . . seemed unconscious of the situation in which he was 
placed, and behaved throughout with a great deal of levity’; 
while of the other three “strong, powerful looking men’’, Wilkins 
had “‘every appearance of a desperado, and the loss of the right 
eye gives his face a peculiarly sinister appearance’’. 

The result of the trial was pretty much a foregone conclusion, 
for the circumstances under which the prisoners were taken 
admitted of but little defence; nor were the times such that any 
sympathy was wasted upon American Patriots—much less upon 
conspirators whose depredations could advance no cause but their 
own. The attorney-general® opened the case by an impassioned 
address on the heinous nature of the crime. Referring to Hart 
particularly he said, ‘‘it was horrible to think that he, the son of 
an old soldier, should conspire to imbrue his hands in the blood 
of innocent and inoffensive men and endeavour to subvert the 
government of thiscountry’’. In fact he blamed the whole scheme 
upon the political controversy, ‘‘the demon of change and in- 
novation” which had upset the province from end to end. Refer- 
ring next to the informer Moon, the attorney-general gave him 
credit for exposing the conspiracy when he saw that murder was 
intended, and suggested that for this public service he should be 
honoured in the same measure as ‘‘the guilty sinner who repenteth 
deserves to be received into heaven’. 

The crown’s case was, of course, largely built upon the evidence 
of the informer Moon, but it was strengthened and corroborated 
by the story of the trip across the lake in the Guernsey, as told by 
James Stewart and another sailor whose name is not recorded. 
Sheriff Ruttan made a determined effort to bring back Sprague, 
who had apparently gone to the United States when the conspiracy 
was uncovered; but although he was offered immunity from 
prosecution, and appears to have accompanied the sheriff from 
Rochester to Oswego in the steamer Express, he refused to return 
to Cobourg, and it was suggested in court that his fellow-Patriots 


58The attorney-general of Upper Canada in September, 1839, was William H. 
Draper, who had but recently succeeded C. A. Hagerman. 
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prevented him from doing so. Two letters® attributed to Hart*’ 
were produced to show that this particular conspiracy was not the 
first in which he had been engaged behind the Patriot cloak. 
Much contained in the letters was obscure, but they indicated 
that “‘the villains’ (Tories) had destroyed his Belleville printing- 
office, and he was seeking compensation of £50 from the brother 
of the owner of the steamer Traveller; for Hart claimed that he 
had persuaded Bill Johnston to give up his plan to seize and burn 
this steamship as she lay at anchor at the mouth of the Genesee.*® 
He indicated in the letter that if refused he would try to get the 
money from the Buffalo executive of the Patriot Hunters—a course 
of action which implied certain disadvantages that could be 
avoided by the immediate payment of £50. It is also stated 
that “some M.P.P.’s are to be assassinated in order to create 
disorder in Toronto at the opening of Parliament’, the object 
being to cause a concentration of troops there while the Patriots 
effected a landing elsewhere. The second letter indicates a scheme 
to destroy all Canadian steamboats on Lake Ontario,®® and says 
that “if the Canadian government wish my services they must 
forward me three hundred pounds before I leave here’’ (Lewiston). 
As the judge pointed out, Hart appeared in these communications 
both as a blackmailer and a traitor to the Patriot organization. 

The evidence submitted in defence of the prisoners consisted 
almost entirely of an attempt to break down Moon's story. Their 
case was in charge of D’Arcy E. Boulton, who made a somewhat 


“Though one was somewhat disguised, the letters were definitely accepted by the 
judge as having been written by Hart. 

‘Hart was apparently known to Mackenzie, for in March, 1839, he carried certain 
papers from Thomas P. Scovell, Lewiston, to Mackenzie in Rochester. This information 
is conveyed in a letter dated March 19, 1839, from Scovell to Mackenzie (Lindsey papers), 

58The Cobourg Star of May 1, 1839, reports the ‘‘most insulting ransack”’ of the 
Traveller. Someone having taken out an affidavit that two Patriots en route to Van 
Diemen’s land were aboard, ‘“The Sheriff, with M’Kenzie and a party of his fellow 
ruffians, all armed, posted down to the vessel to search it, in the hope, doubtless, that 
Captain Sutherland would be rash enough to resist them, and so give them a pretext 
for burning it’. Asa result, said the Star, communication with Rochester was inter- 
rupted, and the Traveller sold to the government. 

5*It was suspected that Lett was implicated in an attempt in January, 1839, to fire 
“the whole British fleet, lying in Kingston harbour”, and Pierce’s letter so states (see 
n. 7, supra); while a few months later he was reported to have gone to Oswego to make 
plans to destroy the steamer Great Britain (Public Archives of Canada, Report of a spy, 
enclosed in a despatch of Sir George Arthur to the Marquis of Normandy, Oct. 15, 1839). 
Lett eventually served four years in prison for this attempt, and afterwards removed 
to Illinois, where he is said to have become a good citizen. His end, however, was 
characterized by tragic circumstances more in keeping with his earlier life. On October 
15, 1858, he set out on a trading venture on Lake Michigan, was taken ill on board the 
bark Morgan, and died at Milwaukee on December 9, an autopsy showing he had been 
poisoned by strychnine. On a monument over his grave in La Salle county is the 
following peculiar inscription: ‘“‘The records of American partnership in the case of 
Benjamin Lett. They are like a Christian hell without a Jesus Christ. No escape.” 
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unnecessary apology for acting as defence counsel. Boulton’s 
examination of Moon did not alter his evidence in any essential 
particular, but he elaborated somewhat his membership in the 
Patriot Hunters, indicating that this secret society had a peculiar 
method of knocking upon a door®**—which, however, he did not 
exemplify before the court. Robert H. Williams, a relative of 
Moon by marriage, for their wives were sisters, gave evidence 
of Moon’s complicity in the plot, indicating that Moon had told 
him he was the captain. The purpose of the conspiracy, Williams 
had learned, was ‘‘to get all the money they could, and stir up an 
invasion of the province’. On being questioned as to Moon’s 
character he injected a little humour into the case by replying: 
“You may judge what it is: he was first a Methodist, then a 
Baptist, next an Infidel, and now a Traitor.”” He elaborated upon 
his remark by observing that Moon had said “She commanded a 
company of 80 near this place. ... He has led men into difficulty 
and deserted them, and disclosed the cause of the men whom he 
had joined.’’ Williams indicated that Moon also was a sworn 
Hunter. Several other witnesses were brought forward by the 
defence in an effort to discredit Moon’s testimony. The Cobourg 
Star admitted that many of the townspeople were similarly in- 
clined ‘‘to impugn his veracity’’, called him traitor, and “‘pointed 
and hooted”’ at him as he passed through the streets; some of the 
bolder, indeed, had ‘‘declared vengeance against him’’,” and his 
position was obviously not an enviable one. 

The depositions of the prisoners, however, largely bore out the 
general truth of Moon’s story. The elder Ash’s statement cor- 
roborated his evidence in many particulars, and Mr. Justice Jones 
considered there was no doubt that father and son were willing 
participants in the conspiracy, being both members of the Hunters’ 
Lodge. As for Moon’s story, the judge told the jury that in his 
opinion it bore ‘“‘the air of truth”. 

A trial of seventeen hours’ duration was concluded a few 
minutes later when the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. The 
following morning the judge addressed the prisoners and passed 

6°A detailed description of Patriot oaths, degrees, signs, efc., is given in T. R. 


Preston, Three years’ residence in Canada from 1837 to 1839 (London, 1840), I, 155-66. 

*1Cobourg Star, Sept. 25, 1839. 

There is no doubt that thousands of Reformers were members of this or a similar 
Patriot organization during the years when the movement was at its height. A letter 
in the Lindsey papers enumerates 482 pledged Patriots in Hastings county, its writer 
having previously sent Mackenzie all the names, but being ‘‘obliged to burn” his own 
list (C. H. McCollom, Johnstown, Montgomery county, N.Y., Jan. 30, 1838, to William 


Lyon Mackenzie). Hastings county was considered among the least disaffected during 
the rebellion. 
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sentence upon them as follows: Hart, seven years in the peniten- 
tiary; Joseph Ash, sr., six months in jail and a fine of £100; 
Joseph Ash, jr., twelve months in jail and a fine of £50. It can 
hardly be said that the punishments were not fairly apportioned 
according to the guilt of the parties; nor, considering the times, 
were they as severe as might well have been expected. The 
Cobourg Star considered them “‘trivial in comparison with their 
crime’. 

So ended, in the words of the Cobourg Star, ‘‘another atrocious 
attempt of the American pirates to murder and pillage the inhabi- 
tants of this unfortunate country, under cloak of assisting us to 
obtain in a more summary manner the blessings of ‘Responsible 
Government’ recommended by Lord Durham’’. It was a far- 
fetched deduction, however, that such a criminal conspiracy must 
be closely related to Durham meetings and the Reform party in 
general, and the Siar was denounced by the Reform press for its 
‘“‘wicked and infamous attempt”’ to identify them. The escape 
of Lett and Kennedy through a thickly-settled territory was 
deprecated by the Star as indicating that they had plenty of 
sympathizers and protectors. ‘One man openly declared’’, says 
‘“‘Erinensis”’ in a bitter open letter to Sir George Arthur, ‘‘that if 
he knew where Lett was asleep he would not assist in his capture, 
or even give information.’ It would have been no more than 
justice, wrote the same correspondent with the Star’s approval, 
“had every one of the villains been shot down, and the house 
which sheltered them burned to the ground’. Immediately 
after the flight of the two conspirators a detailed description of 
each was printed,® and £500 reward was offered for the appre- 
hension of Lett, who had passed under the name of Walker. The 
Cobourg Star observed sarcastically that when a Rochester news- 
paper had but recently suggested that Lett was ‘‘on his way to 

8’The writer has consulted the Hon. Mr. Justice W. R. Riddell and other former 
residents of Cobourg with relation to the later life of Samuel Hart, but no further 
information is available. His name does not appear under either Cobourg or Belleville 
in John Lovell’s Canada directory (Montreal, 1851), nor in the issue of 1857. 

’*The Examiner, Mirror, Palladium, and ‘‘other kindred prints” are so quoted in the 
Cobourg Star of Aug. 14. The Star also notes that ‘‘the New York Commercial Advertiser 
sneers at the account in the Star of the late intended murder, and insinuates we have 
designedly mis-named the pirates AMERICANS. We respectfully inform our con- 


temporary that with the exception of Hart and, we believe, one other (the younger Ash) 
all concerned in the affair were Americans’’. 

®Open letter of ‘‘Erinensis’’ to Sir George Arthur (Cobourg Star, Aug. 7, 1839). 

66 comparison of this description of the fugitive with another issued by an American 
sheriff, when Lett escaped from a train while en route to Auburn prison to serve a sentence 
of seven years for attempting to blow up the Great Britain, leaves but little room for 
doubt as to his identity (see ‘‘A rogue abroad’’, Auburn journal, reprinted in the Christian 
guardian, July 8, 1840). 
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Texas’, it had been acting ‘‘no doubt with the best possible 
intention’’.*’ Kennedy is a somewhat nebulous figure, for his 
real name is said to have been Owen Molson. The direction he 
was taking when last seen does not suggest that he went to Ash’s 
to warn Lett before escaping. It is probable that Kennedy met 
Lett elsewhere, or that Lett became suspicious of Moon and 
departed Sunday night or early Monday; there is no indication 
whatever that either of them escaped when the houses were 
surrounded Monday night. 

There remain to be considered a few results of the conspiracy. 
The schooner Guernsey, after a short stop at Whitby, continued 
to the river Credit, obtained a cargo of lumber, and returned to 
Oswego. But the American authorities had heard of the affair, 
and immediately seized the vessel, the Cobourg Star commenting 
that their action was taken ‘‘as usual, a day after the fair’’.®* In 
Cobourg, meanwhile, there was the greatest apprehension that 
the conspiracy was but the forerunner of ‘“‘open and secret violence, 
and of a renewal of American sympathy on a large scale’. On 
August 1, three days after the arrest of the six men, the magistrates 
of the town addressed a letter to Sir George Arthur expressing their 
fears and requesting ‘‘immediate and effective protection’. On 
the fifth, ‘finding their request unattended to’’, they wrote again 
in “‘still stronger language’’.®® Finally, on August 11, ‘‘nearly a 
fortnight after the discovery of the plot’, a company of militia, 
“consisting of 80 men, rank and file’, reached Cobourg on the 
steamship Commodore Barrie.*° They apparently remained until 
the trial was over, and their presence not only protected the peace 
of mind of the inhabitants but prevented the rescue of the prisoners 
—if any such attempt was contemplated. The Star, however, 
after describing the speed with which the Cobourg Rifles” and 
other units from the district hastened over almost impassable roads 
to the aid of Toronto in December, 18387, made the comparison 
that “in August, 1839, it takes the Government at least one week to 

®7Cobourg Star, July 31, 1839. 

8Jbid., Aug. 7, 1839. 

*Jbid., Aug. 14, 1839. 

Ibid. The Toronto Mirror of Aug. 9 announced that Lett had not yet been 
arrested, ‘‘although a company of the Ist incorporated Battallion, under Sir Allan 
McNab, was in hot pursuit’. MacNab, however, was not present, the company being 
in charge of Captain Ussher, brother of the man assassinated by Lett. 

Jn 1847 and 1848 the Cobourg Star carried a series of articles entitled ‘‘The 
adventures of the Cobourg Rifles, during the campaign of 1837’’, written by ‘‘One of 
themselves’. The volume is at present in the possession of the author. A fragment 
of the diary of Lieutenant-Colonel Robert D. Rogers throws further light on the subject 


(CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, Dec., 1932, 429-30, ed. by F. M. de la Fosse, Peter- 
borough Public Library). 
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dispatch a single Company of Militia by steam boat, after two pressing 
representations from the Magistrates. We leave these facts to speak 
for themselves.’’” But that a force of armed men was sent at all 
was either an admission of the possibilities of the situation or a 
recognition that Cobourg was suffering from a severe state of 
nerves and would be immeasurably relieved by the presence of a 
detachment of militia; and, considering all the circumstances, the 
latter interpretation is the more probable. 

The place of the Cobourg conspiracy in the Patriot war is 
plainenough. There is no likelihood that any of the leaders of the 
movement knew of the projected raid—much less that the Reform 
party in Upper Canada were cognizant of it. Like a number of 
other predatory attacks, it was merely an effort on the part of a 
few to take advantage of the excitement of the times and to rob 
and kill under the Patriot cloak. At least one leader, Daniel 
McLeod, ‘‘General, Commanding Western Division’, issued a 
‘Private Circular’’ to all Patriot officers, condemning such raids 
and promising the participants severe punishment.” 

Upon the other hand, however, there was a general plan to stir 
up warfare between Great Britain and the United States, and some 
of the attacks upon public works or at strategic points were un- 
doubtedly part of the larger design. The infamous destruction of 
Brock’s monument in April, 1840, and the attempt to blow up the 
Welland canal locks in September, 1841, would appear to have 
been part of well-organized activities along the Niagara frontier ;" 
but the Patriot enthusiasm was gone, and after the acquittal of 
Alexander McLeod” the war fever quickly abated. There were 

Cobourg Star, Aug. 14, 1839. 

‘Officers and non-commissioned officers and men engaged in Patriot service, 
detected crossing the lines to plunder, destroy monuments, public works or private 
property, shall be tried by a Court Martial, and punished accordingly”’ (Private circular 
issued to Patriot officers by D. McLeod, general, commanding western division, quoted 
in J. C. Dent, The story of the Upper Canadian rebellion (Toronto, 1885), 11, 271-2 fn.). 

74I]ndicative of the type of attack on the Niagara frontier is the following: ‘‘It is 
beyond doubt that John H. De Witt, whose trial appears in to-day’s impression, was 
a leading instrument in the execution, if not the actual planner, of most of the outrages 
which took place on this frontier a few years ago. From information the accuracy of 
which is not questioned it appears that in addition to the offence for which he has been 
sentenced to incarceration for life, he and a man named Wheeler were the parties by 
whom Brock’s Monument was blown up; by the same men was Dr. Mewburn’s barn 
burnt down; De Witt and a man named Caswell were the destroyers of Chippawa 
Church, and De Witt and Benjamin Lett were the persons who set fire to Mr. Henry 


Miller’s Barn"”’ (Niagara Chronicle, April 10, 1844, reprinted in the Christian guardian, 
April 24, 1844). 


Among the best descriptions of the repercussions in the United States arising 
out of the trial and acquittal of McLeod is that of O. E. Tiffany, ‘‘The relations of the 
United States to the Canadian rebellion of 1837-1838" (Buffalo Historical Society, 


VIII, 37-40 and 107-12). McLeod's trial took place between October 4 and 12, 1841, 
and he was acquitted upon proving an alibi. 
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one or two expiring efforts, such as the attempt to trump up 
another McLeod trial, but the coming of Lord Ashburton in April, 
1842, and the deliberations which resulted in the amicable settle- 
ment” of all difficulties between the United Kingdom and the 
United States, ended the movement. The Oregon dispute aroused 
a brief excitement a few years later, and the Hunters had some 
hopes of further employment; but not until the mid-sixties did 
their legitimate successors—the Fenian raiders—come_ into 
prominence. 
EpwIn C. GUILLET 


*The Treaty of Washington was signed on August 9, 1842, 
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STEWART DERBISHIRE’S REPORT TO LORD DURHAM ON 
LowWER CANADA, 1838 


ORD DURHAM came to Canada with pronounced views on 
the nature of the conflict between the two races, and his con- 
clusions on the subject have therefore been attributed largely to 
preconceived political ideas strengthened by the loudly proclaimed 
opinions of the British merchants in Montreal.' While the impor- 
tance of these considerations should not be under-estimated, it 
must not be forgotten that Lord Durham had much more know- 
ledge at his disposal than that derived from information current in 
Great Britain or from the conversation of the British element in 
Montreal. Of this fact the following report, which is found among 
the Durham papers,’ is an interesting illustration. It provided him 
with a description of the state of political and racial opinion in the 
province of Lower Canada, as seen by a trained and remarkably 
unprejudiced observer. 

Stewart Derbishire, the author of the report, was a London 
barrister who had turned journalist. He had been the correspon- 
dent of the Morning chronicle in the Spanish revolution of the 
1830's, and had taken an active part in the military campaigns. 
In May, 1837, he was decorated by the queen of Spain for gallantry 
under fire. After his return to England he published a newspaper, 
the Atlas, but soon began to think of emigrating to British North 
America and there resuming the practice of law. On January 22, 
1838, he wrote a letter to Lord Durham, setting forth his experi- 
ences as a political writer, journalist, and soldier, explaining his 
plans for the future and asking if he could serve the new governor- 
general in any capacity. Durham did not hesitate. The next day, 
Derbishire received an answer which led ultimately to his being 
engaged to perform confidential services in connection with the 
Canadian mission. 

Derbishire was not officially connected with Lord Durham and 
his entourage, but was sent ahead vid New York in order that he 
might travel unobtrusively through the disaffected area, and find 
out what people were thinking. His observations, embodied in the 
report printed below, contain little that will be new to close stu- 


‘See for example, C. W. New, Lord Durham (Oxford, 1929), 497. 
2Public Archives of Canada, Durham papers, Derbishire, letters to Durham. 
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dents of the period. They provide, however, an intimate and 
illuminating description of the attitudes of mind which lay behind 
the rebellion in the lower province, and which Durham in his 
Report showed plainly that he understood. 

Derbishire fulfilled his mission the more satisfactorily in that he 
made no suggestion as to the remedies suitable for the very tragic 
state of affairs which he portrayed. It is perhaps worth noting 
that he had little success in obtaining statements as to specific 
grievances, but he did make it perfectly clear that under the exist- 
ing system the French Canadian was entirely irreconcilable, and 
that the state of civil war had its explanation in two opposing 
philosophies: that of the British element who represented indus- 
trial and commercial enterprise, and that of the French Canadians 
who, with a few exceptions, had the point of view of an agrarian 
society and were opposed to all measures designed to encourage the 
growth of commerce. 

Readers of the REVIEW will be interested to know that the 
printing of this report in the REVIEW was first suggested by the late 
William Smith of the Public Archives in Ottawa shortly before his 


death. Mr. Smith was a well-known authority on the Durham 
mission. 


The REVIEw is indebted to Miss Norah Story, of the Archives 
staff, for collating and editing this document. 


Quebec, May 24. 1838 
My Lord 

The last interview with which I was honored by Your Lordship was in London 
on the 8 of March, and, agreeably to Your Lordship’s desire I embarked by 
an early vessel, the Gladiator, which sailed from the Port of London on the 12*® 
of March making New York on the 20*? of April at night. At that date the water 
carriage northwards was not free from ice, and the navigation on Lake Champlain 
had not commenced. From this, and other causes of delay, it was nearly the end 
of April before I reached Montreal; and as Your Lordship was reported in the 
London Papers to sail on the 12*® of April, and as the Steam packets had crossed 
the Atlantic in fifteen days Your Lordship was supposed even then to be nearing 
the shores of America. Under these circumstances I did not think it right to 
make any distant excursions, but to confine myself to Montreal & the country 
around,—a district abounding in the materials suitable to the inquiry Your Lord- 
ship directed me to prosecute, provided access could be gained to them. 

I have assiduously devoted myself to the inquiry which Your Lordship gave 
me in charge; but I have found the french population in general shrink with alarm 
from every attempt of a stranger to converse with them upon the subject of recent 
occurrences. The burnings, confiscations, and imprisonments which have followed 
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the triumph over disaffection makes them naturally cautious towards those who 
belong to the party thus armed with, and exercising the powers of vengeance. 
In consideration, therefore, of the inadequacy of the brief period which has elapsed 
since my arrival in this Country to overcome the strict reserve of the inhabitants 
upon the topics into which it was my chief interest and duty to inquire, I have 
to bespeak Your Lordship’s indulgence towards those errors and imperfections 
which I am fearful will not fail to appear in a report prepared under such dis- 
advantages. 

In accordance with what I understood to be Your Lordship’s views upen 
the subject I have endeavored to penetrate the motives by which the habitans 
were guided in their appeal to arms in November last. With regard to the Upper 
Province I have hitherto had no legitimate opportunity of informing myself. 
I have sought the means of determining whether the extensive discontent of which 
the insurrection in the Lower Province was the evidence, proceeded from any 
sense of grievances actually suffered by the habitans as a class; and, if not, to 
what other cause that discontent was to be attributed. The discontent I have 
assumed, because I could not imagine the case of a people periling their lives as 
this people did unless their hearts were in the cause; nor could I believe, as many 
have represented with much confidence, that they acted in blind obedience to the 
suggestions of leaders in whose plans they did not participate and with whose 
ulterior designs they were not even acquainted. 

For upwards of three months,—the date at which I had first the honor of an 
interview with Your Lordship,—I have been preparing my mind for accurate 
impressions upon this subject, making daily accessions to the means of judging 
as opportunities offered. Before I left London I gave M* Roebuck! an oppor- 
tunity of setting me upon the track of Canadian grievances impressing upon him 
the importance of the occasion so far as public opinion in England was concerned, 
inasmuch as it was very likely I should give the result of my inquiries in this 
Country to the columns of the London Newspaper Press. In London, also, and 
on my passage out I conversed with every one acquainted with this Country, 
in order to obtain information as to facts, and at all events to gather opinions, 
and to prepare my mind for the course of inquiry to be pursued among the natives. 
In New York, and in my progress through the States, I sought information and 
opinions from persons of every class and calling, from the most enlightened to the 
most illiterate, and including the prejudiced on all sides of the question, whether 
from political sympathy with the revolted or national hatred of England. Leaving 
no stone unturned in my path, I availed myself of two or three days stay in New 
York to make out the three revolutionary leaders, Mackenzie, Rolph, and O’Callag- 
han,? with the view of hearing their version of the wrongs of a people whom they 
had incited to rebellion. To D‘ Rolph I had a letter of introduction, and the 
others I saw for the purpose of obtaining D' Rolph’s address. With each of 
them I held conversations separately, not disguising from them my own opinion 
nor the opinion of England upon the subject of the late revolt, at the same time 
assuring them that the liberal-minded of the Mother Country entertained but one 


‘As agent for the assembly of Lower Canada, Roebuck was fully acquainted with 
the grievances and aspirations of the French Canadians. Papineau's letters to him 
are to be found in the Public Archives of Canada, Roebuck papers. 

2In the correspondence of the refugees one finds frequent references to visitors from 
Canada who were suspected of being government emissaries. The refugees prided 
themselves upon their ability to deal with such persons, and the frankness with which 
they spoke upon these occasions was$more apparent,than real. 
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feeling towards the Canadas, and that feeling consisted in a desire to know their 
just grounds of complaint that they might remove them. In Montreal I had the 
advantage of many discussions with M. Dennis B. Viger,* to whom I brought a 
letter of introduction. This gentleman, whose name is no doubt well known to 
Your Lordship, stands foremost upon the muster roll of the suspected. He was 
in England as Agent for the House of Assembly in 1828 and subsequent years. 
One of his name,‘ and many of his family connexions are in prison; and he is 
reckoned among the most intelligent of the Confederates (I fear I must so call him) 
of Papineau. From M® Viger I have had introductions to persons in different 
parts of the Country. 

Yet notwithstanding these facilities, and the excessive pains I have taken 
I have totally failed as yet in my search after a grievance. 


By the term “grievance” as here employed, I understand some practical ill 
in the condition of a people referible to the form or administration of the Govern- 
ment. I speak of the practical working of the system, and of the industrious 
masses and their interests and condition prior to the Autumn of 1837. Dis- 
appointed ambition, and the obstruction to speculative ameliorations in the 


Constitution, which may be serious grievances in their way, I do not at present 
meddle with. 


Under these limitations I am compelled to say that my impression at the 
present moment is, that the habitans up to the period of their revolt laboured 
under no practical grievances; and that their condition, social and political was 
an enviable one, as compared with that of all other people upon the face of the 
globe. They knew not the sight of a tax-gatherer. Their imposts in the shape 
of rent were exceedingly light; and every man could obtain land in small or large 
quantities, or in addition to that which he possessed, according to his ambition 
or means of cultivation. From the soil he could rear every article of necessary 
consumption—the linen, woolens, and leather even, of which the clothing of this 
race were made were all the untaxed produce of the Country, and for the most 
part spun and loomed in the homestead of the farmer or cotter. Articles of luxury, 
the growth of foreign Countries have been always admitted at very easy rates 
of duty. In his religion, the french Catholic of Canada has enjoyed perfect 
freedom, the Catholic and Protestant contributing funds towards the erection 
of each other’s ecclesiastical edifices, & the state of opinion and the laws so perfectly 
harmonising as to religious toleration that there has never so far as I can learn 
been a ruffle to disturb the peace of society upon the score of a difference in creed. 
The freedom of person, of political opinion, and of the Press have been secured 
to the habitant by equal laws impartially administered. 


These have appeared to me to have been the features of the french Canadian’s 
lot in this Country prior to the insurrection of last Autumn. Not only was their 
condition a prosperous one, but they knew it and were contented until the malaria 
of political agitation distempered their minds exciting them in the absence of 
present evils by the apprehension of evils to come. 


The language of Messrs Roebuck, Rolph, Mackenzie, O'Callaghan, & Viger 
affords a corroborative proof of the justice of the opinion I have ventured to 


’Papineau’s cousin and prominent in the cause of reform. He took no active part 
in the rebellion. 

‘Two cousins of the same name were in prison at this time, Louis-Michel Viger 
arrested November 18, 1837, released August 25, 1838, and Bonaventure Viger arrested 
December 7, 1837, released July 2, 1888. 
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advance that the insurrection of last Autumn had no foundation of practical 
grievances on the part of those who rose in arms, for its justification. 

M*® Roebuck told me that Monarchical Institutions were against the genius 
of the American soil and would not be tolerated. He could point to no tangible 
grievance nor to any cause of discontent beyond 1. the existence of an ‘‘official 
exclusive class”, offensive in their deportment towards the french population; 
2. a desire for local Courts of Law in the Country districts, and 3. a general yearning 
for those institutions of the United States which conferred republican freedom 
and constituted every man who lived under them a “fraction of Sovereignty” 
instead of being a Royal slave as in Monarchical States. 

M* Mackenzie held similar language. I asked him what the Canadians 
wanted? He said ‘“‘to lift the hand of tyranny from the soil.”’ I told him the 
pressure of which he spoke was no more than the weight of a Lady’s glove, but 
there were politicians so restless that they felt all authority as odious and un- 
bearable. He maintained the right of all people to what he termed self-government 
& denied the right of England to fix the yoke of her dominion upon the distant 
people of America. The universal happiness of all people, he said, was his creed, 
and the people of England would be happier if their rulers would abandon the 
costly ambition of keeping distant millions in subjection by the bayonet. He 
professed to know nothing of Lower Canada, and from him I could extort no 
reference to any specific grievance beyond the composition of the Legislative 
Council. 

D* Rolph I found less communicative than the others; but he dwelt chiefly 
upon theoretic grievances. He said that the majority of the people in both 
Provinces were for a separation, & that in fact the rule of Great Britain gave 
satisfaction in none of her Colonies. Lord Durham, he said, might keep the peace 
of the Canadas with ten thousand additional bayonets; or, by his personal qualities 
& impartial government he might allay the discontents raised by former Governors; 
but when Lord Durham was gone who was to take his place? 


D* O'Callaghan said that the British Authorities had been engaged in a 
Crusade against the constitutional rights of the Lower Canadians for many years; 
that M' Papineau and his friends sought no more than to carry out the principles 
of the Constitution which had been given to the Country by England, and to which 
the honor of England was pledged; that they had taken M‘ O’Connell as their 
model and had done no more than he had done with impunity; and that the meeting 
of the Five Counties* was not more treasonable in its character than the meeting 
of 100,000 Reformers at Birmingham during the agitation of the Reform Bill & 
that the Home Authorities had not treated that Meeting as treasonable. He 
contended that there had been nothing in the nature of an insurrection in Lower 
Canada; but that a few habitans had gathered, very imperfectly armed, to resist 
the execution of Warrants for the apprehension of their leaders upon false charges 
of high treason. It will be seen that there is in this enumeration no suggestion 
of any practical grievance goading the habitans on to revolt; & the speaker was 
not likely to have omitted so important an item could he have warrantably intro- 
duced it. As to the means of pacifying the Country and regaining the hearts 
of the persecuted habitans D* O'Callaghan volunteered the very disinterested 


‘This was a conviction of almost every radical of the period. 
*Held at St. Charles on October 23, 1837. At this meeting a wooden pillar was 


erected with the cap of liberty, passive resistance was determined upon, and many 
incendiary speeches made. 
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opinion that Your Lordship ought, with the least possible delay, to grant an 
unconditional Amnesty for all political Offences. 


With M® Viger of Montreal I have held many long conversations & discussions 
upon the present & past state of the Country. Although exceedingly cordial & 
hospitable in his reception and treatment of me, I found him very timid and 
guarded in speaking upon political subjects. He told me that the spirit of per- 
secution & lawless vengeance had run so high against all of the french party who 
had been conspicuous in politics that he had not ventured to leave his house for 
several months. I had noticed that the plate bearing his name had been taken 
down from the street door. He cautioned me to be discreet with the fact of my 
knowing & visiting him as it would cause me to be regarded with jealousy by the 
“Volunteers” who at present dragooned the City & exercised summary jurisdiction 
upon whomsoever they pleased to consider as enemies to the State. I did not 
need the caution; for I had already seen enough of these gentlemen to know that 
they permitted no man to hold an opinion different from theirs. He told me 
that the outrages, insults, and destruction of property by the ‘Volunteers’, had 
left wounds in the minds of the Canadians that would never be healed. 


Not knowing whether Your Lordship will have full information upon these 
points from other sources, I may here step aside from the narration of M" Viger’s 
statements to observe that the disorders of the Volunteers are the subject of much 
conversation and complaint, & that in the hearts of the habitans a burning desire 
for revenge has been created by them. Whether the recollection of these disorders 
may not have a salutary tendency for the future, & whether they did not during 
the progress of the revolt spread terror amongst the disaffected & check risings 
in contemplation it is not intended by me to offer an opinion, my duty being to 
submit facts not opinions to Your Lordship. The disorders complained of to me 
were the shooting of men as they stood in the door ways of their wooden dwellings 
long after all opposition had ceased; the firing of houses and barns by parties of 
Volunteers without further warrant than their own impression of the disaffection 
of the individuals whose property was thus consumed; the burning of the Church 
& Presbytery of St Benoit & three fourths of the town besides two days after the 
action at St Eustache had caused every rebel to lay down his arms. The most 
exaggerated statements of these matters are spread through the Country for the 
purpose of inflaming the minds of the habitans, & inducing them to think that 
these disorders were committed by the Volunteers, who were the resident British 
in the Country, in that compound spirit of hatred & contempt which they have 
been taught the latter bear to them. Madame Dumouchelle related to me at 
St Benoit that after having had seven houses belonging to the family burned 
down, the whole of their property, cattle &c taken, her husband & two sons in 
prison she was subject in the miserable hut in which she had taken refuge to the 
visits of the Volunteers who came & threatened her with their drawn swords 
placing them close to her face & almost depriving her of life by terror. The 
statement above given with reference to St Benoit is strictly consistent with the 
fact. With regard to the separate burnings of the dwellings of habitans I have 
no doubt of the fact being as above stated, having heard a Volunteer state at a 
public dinner table at Montreal that he had with his own hand fired fifteen, & that 
upon one occasion seeing the owner standing at his door with his children about 
him he called to him to bring him fire with which to burn down the dwelling. 
The man brought a brand for the destruction of his property as desired, but 
begged to be allowed to move some grain from an outhouse. This was permitted, 
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and the delay brought eighteen or twenty neighbours to the spot, but no opposition 
was offered, and the house was burned down. This anecdote was related to prove 
to me the pusillanimity of the habitans, the relator observing that as many english- 
men would never have permitted two men to set fire to property in that manner 
before their faces, nor would it have been safe even against one. I give this fact 
as an illustration of the terrorism that existed shortly after the lessons of severity 
given at St Charles, St Eustache, St Denis, & St Benoit. With reference to 
these disorders it is stated by the party to which the sufferers belong, that much 
pillage was carried on by the victors for some time after the suppression of the 
revolt, & that in the wantonness of the moment the sacred garments of the Priests 
were torn from the Churches and used, together with some of the Church ornaments 
employed in the celebration of Mass, in the fantastic decoration of several of the 
Cavalry horses and their riders. The persons who indulge in these complaints 
do not, however, state that for weeks prior to the successful military operations 
against the places above named, the ‘Patriots’ had lived at free quarters in the 
houses of the Royalists, driving away the Owners, whose lives they sought, & 
appropriating their property of every description to the supply of the bands 
which were gathering and arming as they alleged for the extirpation of the British 
race in Canada.’ 

A french published statement of the losses suffered by the habitans in the 
six Parishes visited by the military, estimates the amount at £85,000. It is alleged 
that 297 buildings of all kinds were consumed by fire, of which there were two 
Churches, two Presbyteries, one convent, 12 granaries filled with grain, & of which 
89 belonged to St Benoit, from which place not a rebel musket was fired. I have 
seen no Estimate of the losses of the Royalists, & I believe none has yet been 
made out. 

I now return to M! Viger, who latterly relaxed a good deal from the caution 
with which he had at first approached all political topics. He stoutly maintained 
that the Canadians were not disaffected to the British Crown, & that the object 
of the late rising had no reference to throwing off the yoke of the Mother Country. 
“It was no rebellion” he said—‘‘if it had been you would not now have a foot of 
land in the Country, nor would you ever have had but for the loyalty and valour 
of the french Canadians.”” He added that the affair was merely what was called 
in France “une rebellion a la justice”, an opposition to the process of the Courts,— 
an offence, doubtless, of a very grave character, but occurring in all nations & 
generally growing out of local affections and prejudices. The french Canadians, 
he maintained, had shewn their preference for the dominion of the Mother Country, 
& had stood firm in their loyalty when her subjects of British origin rebelled and 
cast her off. They not only rejected overtures to join in throwing off the yoke, 
which they might have done without a shot being fired, but they stood in the 
breach & freely shed their blood for the British Crown, and by their valour alone 
preserved these portions of her former transatlantic possessions to British sway. 
These services, and these overt acts of a decided preference for England, he said, 


7One must make due allowance for exaggeration on both sides, but there are some 
outstanding cases of sequestration on the part of the Patriots. The most notable 
victim of this hostility was P. D. Debartzch, seigneur of St. Charles, once one of the 
most prominent of the radicals but who had grown steadily more conservative. In 1837 
he accepted a seat in the legislative council. This action infuriated the Patriots. It 
was decided that he should be seized and held as a hostage but being warned in time 
Debartzch escaped to Montreal. His house and property were seized and held by the 
Patriots. 
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ought to secure for the despised Canadians some favor. His version of the differ- 
ences between the House of Assembly & the Legislative Council, was, as might 
be expected from the part he has played in those differences, entirely in favor 
of the House of Assembly; nor could I get him to admit that that House had ever 
made a systematic opposition to measures of beneficial reform desired by the party 
calling itself ‘Constitutional’, and originating with the Legislative Council. It 
would seem that the two bodies frequently introduced simultaneously measures 
for the attainment of the same object each rejecting the production of the other 
in favor [sic] its own, thus begetting a system of rejection upon the principle of retali- 
ation. M® Viger told me that he was delighted to see an englishman in his house, 
& that the Country was much in want of them—that the Scotch were disliked on 
account of their haughty, overbearing manners, & the Irish for their irregularities, 
violence, and bad faith. I have found this feeling with regard to the Scotch 
general among the educated as well as the uneducated of the french. With regard 
to Your Lordship he wished only to know if you were an ‘‘honest man’’, as that 
would satisfy every requisite, & there would be hope yet for the Country. He was, 
however, much alarmed at finding that the House of Assembly had been taken 
for Your Lordship’s residence. Portions of the English Press here have endeavored 
to give the act an interpretation affronting to the french party; & the habitans 
in the Country I found, when last among them regarded it as a bad omen for their 
Cause. I could not obtain from M! Viger any clue to a substantive grievance 
the pressure of which upon the habitans would account for their taking up arms 
against the Government. 

In one of my excursions into the Country parts I went in the Caléche of a 
man to whom I was specially recommended by M® Viger. This man, judging 
probably from the interest felt towards me by M® Viger that I was favorably 
addicted to the ‘‘patriot’’ Cause, treated me with very little reserve as to his own 
sentiments; & from the commencement of our journey pointed out different 
persons whom we passed on the road as “‘bons patriots’’ [sic]. I told him I understood 
his countrymen fought bravely against the troops in the late affairs. They had 
fought like lions he replied, but had no arms, what could they do? One patriot 
properly armed was equal to six volunteers, and if arms and ammunition had not 
failed at St Charles not one of the troops would have escaped. He was lately— 
in that neighbourhood, he said, and the patriots actually wept at the thoughts 
of having been beaten for want of arms. I asked him what use the Patriots 
would have made of their victory if they had been successful. He said ‘‘nous 
aurions réglé les affaires." I endeavored to get something more definite from him, 
but he said, ‘‘Nous avions confiance en nos Chefs, Monsieur,—nous en avions 
des bons.’’ I spoke about Papineau and asked if he had not evinced ‘‘quelque 
lacheté” [sic]. At this imputation he seemed much hurt, said that Papineau was 
at St Charles, that there were plenty of leaders, but that the Canadians were 
brave and wanted no one to lead them on, that Papineau would always live in the 
hearts of the ‘“‘vrais Canadiens”, that he was “‘un des premiers hommes du siécle”’, 
& was wanted for higher purposes than to fight. I inquired if he thought he would 
ever return to Canada. He answered “‘ii reparaitra [sic] 4 l'occasion.” I did not 
immediately question him as to the “‘occasion’’ of Papineau’s re-appearance, but I 
frequently afterwards recurred to the subject in various indirect manners endeavor- 
ing to surprise his secret if he had one. I found him, however, guarded at every 
avenue. I have been informed that some of the habitans have a persuasion that 
Papineau is in Paris & that he was preparing to invade Canada at the head of 
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50,000 frenchmen. I met with no such belief myself in my conversations with the 
habitans; but I found in the minds of all who would converse with me upon the 
subject that there existed a kind of dogged, unreasoning, belief, as in a matter of 
religious faith, that he would return. The belief in this respect seems to be as 
general as that which pervaded France in 1814 of the return of Napoleon; & 
with 

Papineau seems to have inspired the same devotional feeling towards himself 
the Canadians as Napoleon did the french. That the Canadians in their present 
extremity may not give up the Cause as lost, they seem to have been taught to 
cherish the secret hope that their idol will return upon the scene of political con- 
tention, and with power to renew the struggle. 

With respect to the ‘whereabouts’ of M" Papineau,* the secret of which has 
been so well kept that even a conjecture upon it has never found its way into any 
of the American or Canadian prints, I may here take occasion to mention that 
I have heard he was concealed at Albany for a considerable period. This town 
from its size would be well suited to the purposes of concealment & security also 
against a coup de main for the seizure of his person. It was the head quarters 
of the most active American ‘‘sympathy’’, the dwelling place of Van Rensellaer,® 
whose father is Post Master of the town,'* & from its position affording prompt 
means of communication, by the frozen Rivers & Lakes with Lower Canada, & 
by the Rail Road to Saratoga & thence to Buffalo, with the Rebel Camp at Navy 
island. I told Mackenzie, at New York that we understood in England that 
Papineau had perished in the woods. ‘Oh no, Sir’’, he said, “‘he is as safe as I am,” 
nodding his head & smiling in a manner that intimated he had good reason to 
know the truth of what he was saying. I was impressed with the opinion that 
he was not far off. My informant was a man whom I met on board one of the 
Steam Boats. He told me that his name was Roberds & that he kept an hotel 
at Chateauguy!! [sic] in the State of New York near the border line, & that a 
“patriot” of the name of Camué of Russelltown'® in Lower Canada with whom 
he had been for some years on terms of intimacy, took refuge and remained for 
some time in his house after the reverses of his party. Roberds no doubt had his 
information from Camué who was a leader among the “‘patriots’* & was likely 
to be in the secret of Papineau’s hiding place. Roberds spoke of the fact with 
confidence, and added that secret meetings were held at Albany, over which 
Papineau presided & that persons composing these meetings were sworn to secrecy 
“like Grand Jurymen”’ to use the expression of my informant. 

Your Lordship will probably have exact information of M!'! Papineau’s 
movements; but in the mystery enveloping them I have thought it right to lay 
the casual statement of this man before Your Lordship. 


SAt this time Papineau was at Philadelphia. He moved to Saratoga Springs, 
New York, some time before June 14, 1838. 

*Rensselaer Van Rensselaer, the most prominent American to take up arms in the 
refugee cause. He assumed command of the camp at Navy island. For this and other 
activities he was tried for violation of the neutrality laws of the United States and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

‘Solomon Van Rensselaer (1774-1852) had served in the War of 1812. He was 
of the attacking party at Queenston heights and published a Narrative of the affair at 
Queenston, in 1836. From 1819-23 he was a member of congress and from 1823-39 
was postmaster of Albany. 

"Franklin county, N.Y. 

“Chateauguay county, Quebec. 

“This man cannot be regarded as a leader. His name does not even appear in 
connection with the plans and organizations of the time. 
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The driver of the Caléche of whom I have above spoken, in answer to my 
questions, told me that his Countrymen did not like the Americans, that they 
wanted to enjoy their liberty and their rights, such as were secured to them by 
two Capitulations with England and a treaty between England & France, that 
the french were the older inhabitants of the Country & the most numerous, & 
ought not to be subjected to the minority who cared nothing for them or the 
Country—but as they could make money out of it to carry away to spend else- 
where, & who for that purpose would ‘‘fouler aux pieds les lois et les codtumes [sic] 
des habitans.”’ I told him that it was in the nature of things that the resources 
of a Country should be expanded by human enterprise, that no people could stand 
still in the midst of a general movement, that if Canada were a Province of France 
or a portion of the United States the same would take place; for the spirit of money 
making was as active in those Countries as in England, and that whether persons 
who came from England brought money with them or made it here they were 
obliged to spend a good deal of it in Canada and that the habitans benefited by 
that. He did not follow me in these speculations, but said that the English wanted 
to take from them their laws, drive them from their lands, and make them “‘labourer 
les terres pour leur profit.” 

I dwell upon the observations of this man because they have appeared to me 
to represent the feelings of hisclass. 1 believe there is not a habitant in the Country 
whose mind is not imbued with these notions. The habitans are a sluggish race, 
fond of indolent pleasures, light hearted and gay. They resemble the french in 
many of their qualities, & have all the national conceit of that people. They 
consider themselves superior to all other people, and too good to mix with any 
other race. I believe that from the highest to the lowest they live in a perpetual 
atmosphere of self-adulation. They are, I believe, an innocent and virtuous race, 
have retained a character of primitive simplicity, & even in the lowest orders 
have that natural good manner, mid-way between servility & familiarity, which 
distinguishes the same class among the natives of the old Country. The ambition 
of bettering their condition seems never to have visited their minds. Locomotive 
faculties they seem to have none. Each man seems to desire to dig the same 
piece of ground, and no more, that his father dug before him, & to dig it with the 
same spade; for an improvement in the instruments of cultivation or in the mode 
of culture would almost be regarded as an insult to the memory of the dead. 
There seems to be no decorative taste in the people, no active spirit of improvement, 
no ambition beyond the mere supply of the wants of nature. Their wooden houses 
or cabins have the merit of a cleanly appearance externally, but the gardens which 
surround them are slovenly, and there is not, I believe, a hedgerow in the Country. 
A square mile of land will be cut up into a hundred narrow strips, each divided 
from the other by the rudest description of hurdles, presenting the uninteresting 
appearance of a succession of sheep pens as far as the eye can reach. Reflecting 
upon the habits and disposition of these people such as I have observed them, 
I have been forcibly reminded of an observation made by M®* Papineau to a 
gentleman who was travelling here & whom I met in England: ‘‘Our people” he 
said ‘‘don’t want english capital nor english people here,—they have no ambition 
beyond their present possessions, & never want to go beyond the sound of their 
own Church Bells.”’ I believe this to be strictly true. It corresponds with the 
sentiments uttered by my conductor; and with a people thus wedded to their own 
ways, & thus limited in their views, it may be readily understood that they would 
look with jealousy upon a race of more active and enterprising habits who came 
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to settle amongst them. The resistance offered to the English in this Country 
may be regarded as emanating from a kind of social or political vis inertiae. When 
to these feelings of aversion towards the intruders is added the alarm sounded 
of an intention on the part of the “foreigners’’ to abolish the laws & language 
of the ‘‘conquered nation’, to ‘‘anglicise’’ the Province and destroy every vestige 
of a distinctive race in the original settlers,—notions diligently inculcated by the 
revolutionary leaders & ably seconded by the newspaper organs of the English 
party in the current of contemptuous abuse they have never ceased to pour out 
upon the habitans, & in their frequent demands for measures of vigour to keep 
them down,—and when the Papineau & his Confederates’ appeals to the nationality 
of this vain people, to their gallantry, to their numbers, to the local and general 
advantages of emancipating themselves from foreign thraldom & becoming masters 
of the soil are taken into consideration; and, above all, when due weight is allowed 
to the erroneous impression spread through the Country as to the conscious 
weakness of the Government by the tone of personal insult & scorn permitted in 
M® Papineau towards the highest Functionary in the Province, the Representative 
of Majesty, the conduct of the people last Autumn will no longer appear extra- 
ordinary. 

In confirmation of the statement of the Caléche driver that the English wanted 
to take away the lands of the habitans, | may add that I had previously received 
a similar statement of the fixed belief of the habitans from an Officer of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company who was a passenger with me in the Gladiator. With this gentle- 
man they spoke confidentially, but he found it impossible to dissuade them from 
the belief that the English entertained hostile designs towards them and meant 
to take away their lands. They said they had very good information, that their 
leaders who understood the english language and the english character had told 
them so, & they would not decieve [sic] them. 

I return to my conversations with the Caléche driver: I asked him if it would 
not be possible to make up the quarrel between the British portion of the population 
and the habitans that they might go on harmoniously together for their common 
good. He did not know, he said,—it would be difficult, after what had passed 
lately. It was impossible for men to have committed more horrors than the 
British did. Men were assassinated, their villages pillaged and burned, & them- 
selves dragged to prison after they had laid down their arms upon the faith of 
promises, which were not kept, that their lives and property should be respected. 
The people would never forget this, and longed for revenge. I spoke to him of the 
imputed ignorance of the habitans. He said the fault was with the Legislative 
Council that would not allow Schools to be established for their instruction.“ But, 
the habitans were not fools, he said, and if they had the same advantages of educa- 
tion would outshine the Scotchmen who came to the Country. MI! Papineau, 
M* La Fontaine, M‘ Viger were instances of what the Canadians were capable 
when educated. Adverting to the roads, which were not quite so level as the 
turnpike roads of England, he said he had never seen them so bad and that it 
would be more just if the public money were spent in mending them than in paying 


‘Such a statement is typical of the attitude of the habitants to the legislative 
council. They were unaware of the extent of the differences between the two legislative 
bodies but keenly alive to the refusal of the council to pass certain measures of public 
utility. The loss of the Education Bill in 1836 gave rise to much public resentment. 
O’Callaghan’s paper estimated that 40,000 children were thus deprived of education 


( Vindicator, April 1, 1836) and on May 3, this paper appeared in all the panoply custom- 
ary for state mourning. 
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£2,000 or £3,000 a year to Judges who sat in Court two or three hours a day for 
two or three days in the week, or in paying Sheriffs £2,000 a year for doing nothing. 

Your Lordship will think that I have detailed too much of this man’s observa- 
tions; but I have done so because they have appeared to me to develop the minds 
of the habitans generally upon the subject of their complaints against the dominant 
party in this Country, and they also shew that the habitans have been well taught 
the lesson of their grievances, that if they have been neglected as to the culture 
of their minds in some respects their political education has been at ieast assiduously 
attended to. It is possible that this man did not implicitly believe in all the 
grievances he detailed to me. It has, indeed, occurred to me more than once 
that this people although prepared to make a pompous detail of grievances have 
long since ceased to feel them, having surrendered all minor considerations of the 
kind in the one absorbing sentiment of a desire for independence. I cannot speak 
with any degree of confidence upon this subject, not having had time to mature 
my observations. In my conversations with this man, and with others, I have 
only been a listener, making observations and putting questions only with a view 
to elicit the opinion of the party with whom I conversed, and never venturing to 
probe his sentiments too far least [sic] it should cause distrust. The Caléche 
driver pretended to me that the habitans did not look beyond their grievances 
and that they were driven to take up arms in support of their leaders in a moment 
of exasperation, But I overheard him at the bar of a Country Inn at which we 
put up for the night, very learnedly discussing the advantages of ‘‘independence”’ 
over the state of subjection in which the Country was to England. 

With reference to the capacity of the habitans, I have not found it to correspond 
with the iow estimate formed of it in England. They are naturally a shrewd 
people, but their minds have been exercised within a very confined circle, and they 
are ignorant. Asa purely agricultural people they have but little occasion for the 
arts of reading or writing as ancillary to their occupations, and they have not the 
stimulus which in Protestant Countries is supplied by a reverential desire to peruse 
the Scriptures. Hence they have not the aid which reading furnishes to the power 
of independent thought, & they have placed implicit reliance upon those whom 
they have regarded as leaders and friends, & who in supplying the materials have 
also given the direction of their political opinions. It has been the practice for 
some time to hold weekly meetings in public houses at which inflammatory speeches 
were addressed to the unlettered habitans by the District Agitators under the 
orders of M! Papineau.® At these meetings no opportunity would be afforded 
to the listeners to hear the other side of the question. The insulting and violent 
harangues of M! Papineau & others in the House of Assembly, would be read 
without the reply made to them; and the insulting reflections upon the whole 
french Canadian race which from time to time appeared in the Colonial English 
Newspapers would be thrown in to increase the bitterness, and confirm the alleged 
hostile intentions and feelings of the British party. 

By these means the minds of the habitans have been excited to a pitch of almost 
frantic animosity against their “foreign” masters. The long course of concessions 
made to M® Papineau & the scorn with which he latterly refused every overture 


[It is doubtful that the Patriot party outside Montreal was as highly organized 
as is represented here. A study of the names of officers and speakers at the numerous 
county and district meetings reveals the fact that the majority seem to have been 
organized locally. It was customary for the local M.P.P. to attend and speak at these 
meetings. Papineau, Nelson, Brown, and O'Callaghan were often present but one doubts 
if there existed any central committee in charge of agitation in the several districts. 
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of peace made to him, & the temper with which that scorn was borne by the British 
Authorities, led the habitans to make a false estimate of the relative strength of the 
two parties; They had been ready for revolt for some time prior to November last, 
awaiting only the signal from their leaders. I do not think they have yet aban- 
doned the hope of a successful revolt; nor did I find them so humble or abashed 
as I was led to expect I should. The habitans have frequently passed me when 
alone walking amongst them in the Country with an air of sullen indifference or 
with a scowl, & I have not infrequently met with a rebuff when asking questions 
respecting the road or other ordinary matter [sic]. For the purpose of testing 
this feeling I have placed myself at the Church door of a village when the Con- 
gregation was coming out, & I thought I had no reason to be flattered by the 
glances directed at me. Hospitality, and a cheerful welcome to strangers was the 
unfailing characteristic of the Country I have been told in former times. 

With a view to ascertain if the evil is deep seated, I have inquired of intelligent 
persons whether any course of liberal legislation would be likely to gain the hearts 
of the habitans, observing that that was the only durable link between a Government 
and its subjects. M* Benon, a very clever but I apprehend crafty Priest, the 
Curate of St Scholastique, told me that the habitans were very accessible to a 
kind & condescending deportment in their Superiors, provided they had no reason 
to believe there was an unfriendly feeling to them underneath. It was not possible 
to decieve [sic] them, he said, in this respect, and that a straightforward (droite) 
course was the best with them. M*" du Charme, the Curate of St Thérese [sic], a 
man of very superior mind & who fulminates from his pulpit every Sunday against 
Papineau and the rebels, and who I believe is im earnest in his hostility to them, 
confirmed this view of the character of the habitans. He said that he was afraid 
his Countrymen were open to the charge of “‘légéreté,”’ [sic]—‘‘qu’ils s’attachaient 
et se détachaient facilement,”’ that it would not be difficult to gain them in which 
case they might be easily guided; but that much would depend upon the manner 
in which they took at first. I told M™ du Charme that I found the habitans much 
exasperated in the neighbourhood by the treatment they had recieved [sic] from 
the military and volunteers. He said it was very natural that a man who had 
been beaten should be sore, but this did not prove that the beating was not both 
just and salutary. He applauded the burning of St Eustache as a very proper 
example, & a needful act for the suppression of the rebellion. He observed that 
an attempt was being made to obtain aid from Government for rebuilding the 
burned edifices and houses but that it would be a criminal weakness in the Govern- 
ment and a bounty upon rebellion to yield to solicitations of such a character ;— 
that it was pretended that the majority of the inhabitants of St Eustache had been 
loyal, and that the town had been siezed by the rebels, who came from other 
quarters, whereas it was a notorious fact that seven eighths of the inhabitants 
of that town were disloyal. M! du Charme said that no people had been more 
mildly governed than the french Canadians, that they had liberty of person, 
property. & conscience, & that as to the latter, the harmony that reigned between 
different sects, making it appear as though all were of the same religion, was a 
solecism in the history of nations. He said that the habitans admitted all these 
benefits when taxed with them, but that they were inflated with false notions and 
led away by demagogues. He observed that it was the educated men, the Doctors, 
notaries and lawyers, who were at the head of the rebellion & were the great 
seducers of the people, & he seemed to draw from this fact an argument against 
educating the lower orders. I told him a little learning was a dangerous thing 
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as well in a community as in an individual, & so it had proved here, and that a 
general diffusion of the means of knowledge might provide an antidote to the 
poison of false doctrine. He said he generally found the habitans who became 
instructed neglected their occupations & took to disputing about politics and their 
moral and religious duties. He told me that Papineau was much looked up to 
in the Country, that he held a high situation as Speaker of the House of Assembly 
for so many years, and the authority of supposed truth attached to his words; 
and that under these circumstances it was to be deplored that Lord Gosford 
had permitted him to speak of him as he had done in the House of Assembly— 
without noticing it. I was much struck with the plain, common sense views of 
M! du Charme. I made my own introduction to him; but to M® Benon I took 
a letter from M‘ Viger. M® Benon is I believe suspected of having had a criminal 
knowledge and participation in the schemes of the rebels. He seemed much 
alarmed at my visit, and the conversation I held with him was within hearing of 
his domestics apparently with the view of avoiding the suspicion attaching to a 
conversation in private with a stranger, especially when bringing letters from 
M* Viger. In his observations respecting St Eustache Mt du Charme alluded 
in part I have no doubt to a narrative of the events relating to that town which 
has appeared in a series of articles in the “Ami du Peuple’’, a Montreal french 
Paper of loyal principles. This narrative is ascribed to the pen of M" Deseves 
the Curé, & bears internal evidence of his authorship. It has, however, been 
charged in an anonymous letter recently published with a leaning to the rebels, 
& it has been particularly commented upon that M! Deseves went voluntarily 
every morning to perform mass for the armed rebels for several days prior to the 
attack upon the town. I had a conversation with M! Deseves amid the ruins 
of his Church. He told me that the habitans were a braver race of people than 
the french of the old Country, & that they shewed great determination and fearless- 
ness of death at St Eustache. Their avowed object in gathering, he said, was 
to go and take Montreal. He told me also that although unlettered the habitans 
do not want for natural capacity. 

I need not tell Your Lordship that Your Lordship’s arrival is looked to with 
the utmost anxiety by both parties. The speech which Your Lordship made 
at the dinner of the Russia Company has been copied into all the Canadian News- 
papers and variously commented upon. By the french party it has been regarded 
as the harbinger of their delivery from persecution. By the ‘‘Constitutionalists”’, 
as they term themselves, it has been regarded as an intimation that they are not 
exclusively to direct the course of Your Lordship’s policy, & monopolise all the 
favors of the Executive. A rebellion is currently & openly talked of should Your 
Lordship venture to disappoint the hopes of this party. The Montreal Herald, 
one of the Organs of the party, written by M" Adam Thom" an Advocate, from 
Aberdeen, in a late number says, 

“If Lord Durham's neutrality is to hold even if possible the balance of con- 
cession & conciliation between the two races, granting a favor to the French party 
one day and an equivalent to the English party tomorrow, then Lord Gosford, 

Mutato nomine, de te Fabula narratur. 
Such neutrality in the plain vernacular will be an old enemy with a new face. 


‘Adam Thom was a bitter opponent of the French Canadians. In 1835-6, under 
the pseudonym ‘Camillus’, he published a series of Anti-Gallic letters which were 
addressed to the governor, Lord Gosford. In these letters he argued that any further 
conciliation of the French party would lead to the rebellion of the English party in 
the province. 
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The breach will become wider; animosities will become more virulent; and Lord 
Durham’s failure will, nay shall, be more signal than that of his predecessor.” 

The violence with which the British talk of the French here almost surpasses 
credence. They have saved the Provinces from the grasp of traitors, they say, 
who have proved by the rejection of every concession made to them that nothing 
but separation from the Mother Country will satisfy them, and should any policy 
be pursued calculated to give that party power in the State they will rather make 
terms with the Americans who at least are of the same origin & speak the same 
language with themselves than submit to the domination of the french. 

The french on their side cherish feelings pretty nearly as rancorous towards 
the British of the Colony, and in this state is the quarrel at present. 

The “Canadien” a Quebec french Paper, one of the proprietors of which is 
Judge Bedard, the Author of the celebrated 92 Resolutions of the House of Assembly 
& who is strangely talked of here, advocates seriously the return of M‘ Papineau. 
They say he will return quite an altered man, & that henceforth he will conduct 
his efforts for reform upon the plan of M* O’Connell, “‘la voie que le Liberateur 
de |’Irlande l’avait si bien tracée.”” The Montreal Herald long ago stated that if 
Papineau came back he would be assassinated; & I believe he would. 

I may here remark that the Press is in a very inefficient state. The English 
Papers are all Tory, and opponents of the Government, and a Paper of moderate 
tone and liberal principles is much wanted. 

I fear Your Lordship will think this communication of greater length than is 
warranted by the little importance of the topics it embraces. Until I shall be 
better acquainted with your Lordship’s views upon the form and matter of Com- 

have 
munications of this description I thought it would be more agreeable to 
Your Lordship that I should detail with freedom what had occurred to me. 
Awaiting Your Lordship’s directions 
I have the honor to subscribe myself, 
Your Lordship’s 
most devoted and faithful Servant 
Stewart Derbishire 
Miller’s St Lawrence Hotel 
Lower Town, Quebec. 


REVIEW ARTICLE 
SoME RECENT Books ON MODERN ENGLISH HIsTORY* 


HE relation between politics and public opinion is a problem which is at once 

elusive and inescapable. From the time when parliamentary government was 
definitely established in England—to go no further back—the representative body 
has had to try to harmonize its actions with the will of the community whose inter- 
ests it is supposed to represent. The task has not always proved easy; and part 
of the trouble has been the wide divergence of interpretation, at any given moment, 
as to what were ‘‘the well-understood wishes of the people’. The acuteness of the 
problem has increased with the steady advance of democracy; and to-day the 
sources, the nature, and the mode of expression of public opinion on any given 
issue offer a fascinating field which the sociologist has barely begun to explore. 

There are, of course, occasions when a certain rough clarity emerges. A 
general election usually offers an indication of the popular will, though not always 
a conclusive one. An outburst of indignation such as greeted the Hoare-Laval 
agreement of recent memory offers a unique example of common sentiment effec- 
tively expressed. But such clarity is comparatively rare. What, for example, 
was the real public opinion in England during the recent constitutional crisis? 
Mr. Baldwin undertook to tell the world exactly what it was. Some other party 
or parties—it is not yet clear just who—pronounced with apparent conclusiveness 
on the moral sentiment in the dominions. Yet it would be a trifle unscientific to 
accept these pronouncements as final; and future students may find it more difficult 
than did Mr. Baldwin to discover with certainty the motives and the nature of 
popular feeling during that perturbing week. 

Of course, there is the press; and in these days there still lingers an illusion 
that the press is an organ of public opinion—whether in moulding it or in merely 
expressing it is not always clear. Actually, that is largely a survival from an earlier 
day when the press really was important in such a réle. To-day it has broadened 
in an heroic effort to be all things to all men—a chronicle of world events, a glorified 
village gossip, an overgrown tradesman’s circular, a bedtime entertainment for 
mental eight-year-olds. It isa safe guess that the bulk of the readers of the average 
newspaper either detest its editorial opinions or ignore them entirely. 
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This, however, is a comparatively modern development. Two centuries ago 
the press was very largely used as a vehicle of expression, and pamphlet and period- 
ical literature had a political motivation which may offer important clues to the 
general sentiment of the time. But it may also be extremely deceptive; and the 
historian must tread warily, and weigh carefully the extent of the influence of a 
given publication, before basing too many conclusions on the views expressed in 
its columns. 

It is a pity that Professor Laprade did not keep some of these considerations 
more clearly in view. A title such as Public opinion and politics in eighteenth century 
England arouses certain definite expectations. The reader looks for some clear idea 
of what actually constitutes public opinion, some assessment of the value of the 
various material upon which an estimate of public opinion can be based, some 
analysis of the effect of opinion on politics and of the activities of politicians in 
moulding that opinion to their needs. He will find almost none of these things in 
this volume. It may be that the reader’s natural expectations are founded on false 
assumptions, and that Professor Laprade’s intentions are quite different. If so, 
one could wish that he had revealed them more clearly. 

What the book consists of is an account of political events from 1700 to 1742, 
interspersed with quotations from the contemporary press. There is some account 
of the growth of periodical literature during that period, and some indication of the 
personalities behind the various journals and their connection with the warring 
political factions. But nowhere is there any real effort to evaluate the significance 
of these publications or to estimate their effect in moulding or expressing opinion, 
whether of a particular group or of the public at large. Nor, indeed, is the author 
very clear on the broad issues about which public opinion was occasionally agitated. 
Not that he does not deal with such episodes as the Sacheverell trial and the South 
Sea scandal and the excise agitation. But his treatment assumes an understanding 
of the nature of these episodes and of the interests at stake, and plunges ahead 
through a minutiae of details which obscure any possible pattern under their accum- 
ulated mass. His presentation is not helped by a habit of scattering irrelevant 
quotation marks around insignificant words and phrases, or by lapses in sentence 
structure which baffle one’s knowledge of English syntax. It is a work which 
contains much potential material and testifies to a tenacious industry; but it is 
unhappily one which falls far below the real possibilities of its subject. 

It is salutary to compare this volume with Mr. Maccoby’s English radicalism, 
1832-1852. Here is a study which deals primarily with the creation of broad 
popular movements under the auspices of certain small directing groups, who sought 
by the pressure of opinion to force certain measures upon a reluctant government. 
This was the essential feature of the Benthamite campaign for parliamentary reform, 
of the Chartist movement, of the campaign for the repeal of the corn laws. The 
weapon was in each case the pressure of mass sentiment, and the creation and the 
use of such sentiment was the salient problem for the men behind these movements. 

“Whigs and tories alike”, writes Mr. Maccoby, “were now being subjected 
almost without intermission to ‘a constant and active pressure from without’: alike 
they were moved by it to adopt measures of reform. _It is that very ‘pressure from 
without’ which calls for definition and for due recognition among the constructive 
historical forces of the period.” Here is a clear statement of the thesis which the 
author keeps in view throughout the volume. Not only does he describe with pre- 
cision the varied and often conflicting aims of the diverse types of radicalism during 
this period; he goes on to deal fully with their methods in creating and applying 
that ‘‘pressure from without’’, and to estimate the extent and the effectiveness of 
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their propaganda. Organized societies and mass meetings, electoral and press 
campaigns, are all brought under scrutiny and assessed as to their value and their 
influence. Especially admirable is the author’s study of the popular press and its 
effectiveness—a study based on wide research to which a bibliography of unusual 
excellence bears witness. It is a most valuable work upon a formative period in 
modern English history, and throws new light upon an aspect which has hitherto 
lacked comprehensive treatment. 

The “pressure from without” which was such a feature of political life during 
the period of readjustment to the industrial revolution, has steadily become more 
continuous and more dominant during the succeeding years. Any book dealing 
with recent English history must be expected to take as its foundations the forces 
which determine public opinion and the effect of those forces on the policy of the 
state. But there are various degrees of recognition; and these are illustrated in 
an interesting way by three of the books under review. 

Of these, the collection of letters by Sir Austen Chamberlain called Politics from 
inside is at once the simplest and the least significant. Sir Austen strolls through 
its pages wearing a mantle. There are a few letters for the year 1904; but the bulk 
of them are from 1906 on, after Joseph Chamberlain has been stricken by paralysis 
and his son has taken upon himself the battle for protection and imperial preference. 
Public opinion in those days meant to Sir Austen only one thing—the cheers of the 
workingmen for the proposal of a tax on food. It was only rarely that he caught 
a glimpse of anything beyond this. ‘‘My argument’’, he wrote in December, 1906, 
‘was that the democracy want two things; imperialism and social reform. We were 
successful just so long as we combined the two ideals.” But “‘social reform” on his 
lips was little more than a phrase—his real attitude is clearly shown by his anti- 
suffragette activities and his opposition to any concessions to the miners in 1912. 
Apart from his campaign for tariff reform, most of the letters are a rather shabby 
picture of parliamentary manoeuvring and party intrigue. And it is interesting, 
though by no means surprising, to find in view of his later career that at this period 
he showed little interest in foreign affairs, and even less understanding. 

One naturally expects more insight into the operation of public opinion from 
Mr. J. A. Spender. His volume, Great Britain, empire and commonwealth, 1886- 
1935, deals with a period which he knows at first hand. As a stalwart liberal and 
editor of the Westminster gazette, he was on many occasions at the centre of events. 
And as a leading journalist he was occupied with the task of moulding and gauging 
popular sentiment. 

His latest book is an impressive survey of the past fifty years. In the attrac- 
tiveness of its style and the sweep and vividness of its narrative it fully reaches the 
high level which Mr. Spender has set for himself in his previous writings. Its 
wealth of information, coupled with its clarity of presentation, carries an impressive 
weight of authority. It is only when one looks closely that the flaws can be detected 
under the even surface. 

Many of these are, of course, inevitable. As the author says, ‘‘memory sup- 
plies an unescapable background, and memory is sometimes charged with a bias 
which it would be idle to conceal’’. His bias is that of a liberal of the Asquith per- 
suasion, and it comes out in his treatment of Lloyd George, his defence of Grey’s 
foreign policy, his imperfect and not wholly candid account of the general strike. 
Such things are to be expected, and do not seriously damage the excellence of the 
book. But what is curious in a journalist is his pre-occupation with parliamentary 
and cabinet history and his almost total neglect of the social background. The 
people are there, but only in the form of the electorate—the supers massed in the 
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background of the drama, cheering or muttering as the plot demands. Even his 
brief sketch of the origins of the labour party is relegated to the back pages. Mr. 
Spender’s eyes are focussed on the spotlight, and he does not seem to realize that 
what takes place inside the charmed circle is determined by the momentous develop- 
ment going on all the while in the shadows. 

There is far more recognition of this in Mr. Ensor’s England, 1870-1914. This 
volume of the ‘‘Oxford history” is likely to stand for many years as the authorita- 
tive treatment of its period. It is true that Mr. Ensor can no more than Mr. 
Spender escape from his contemporary background. But he does look about him 
far more extensively; and his chapters on social and economic conditions help to 
round out his treatment. If he does not entirely succeed in synthesizing these 
factors with the political developments, he does at least recognize their importance; 
and though many of his interpretations are open to challenge and much of the 
balance of his treatment will ultimately be corrected, that treatment is still a first- 
rate introduction to the generation preceding the war. 

Among the recent studies in English biography, none is more welcome than 
Professor Bell’s two volumes on Lord Palmerston. It is an impressive monument 
to the author’s industry, and all the more striking when one realizes that these 
thousand well-filled pages are still only an outline of Palmerston’s remarkable 
career. In his modest and attractive preface, Professor Bell admits to feeling that 
“only a man of Palmerston’s industry and vitality could write a proper life of such 
a man as Palmerston’’. A life which spans the period from the origins of the 
American constitution to the close of the Civil War, and which was spent almost 
wholly in public office during one of the great transition periods of English history, 
offers an embarrassment of riches to the historian. ‘He was unconscionably long 
in dying”, writes Professor Bell, ‘and unconscionably active in living.”’ His varied 
and continuous activities, his central importance in the history of his times, and 
the mass of material left by his own pen, to say nothing of those of his contem- 
poraries, offer a problem in selectivity which might well daunt the boldest scholar. 

One must regard with unstinted admiration the manner in which the author has 
triumphed over these difficulties. He has given a rounded and consistent picture 
of aremarkable character. There is no attempt to exaggerate Palmerston’s eccen- 
tricities or to minimize his faults. His roughness, his impulsiveness, his tendency 
toward a crude optimism, his habit of bluffing himself out of crises created by his 
own bad judgment, are fully revealed. But so too is the independence and the 
imperturbable courage which so won the heart of the English nation; and both the 
extent and the limitations of his peculiar liberalism are clearly established. Pro- 
fessor Bell quotes a significant judgment on the part of Melbourne: ‘‘His principle 
and his practice too is that nothing fails, except weakness and timidity, and this 
doctrine is generally right.’”” There was more than one occasion on which Palmer- 
ston, in avoiding these faults, went to the other extreme, but in the end he remains 
a great figure, to whose career this biography is a worthy tribute. 

The study by Mr. Davies of George the third also covers a long and critical 
period. It is largely the fruit of the publication of George III's letters, and repre- 
sents an effort to assess the king’s character anew in the light of this fresh evidence. 
Mr. Davies disclaims any particular bias in favour of George III, and his book need 
not be regarded as a conscious attempt at rehabilitation; but he is obviously favour- 
ably disposed, and seeks to put the best construction on the king’s actions and 
intentions. It cannot be said that he has anything very new or very convincing to 
offer. His book is attractively written and thoroughly readable, and he succeeds 


in making the king a human and interesting figure. But he shows only a moderate 
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discernment in dealing with the great issues of the period; and on the problems 
which are still unsettled, such as the actual extent to which George III was per- 
sonally the author of policy during his personal ascendancy, he has no new light 
to cast. 

Professor Knaplund offers a volume on Gladstone's foreign policy to set beside 
his previous study of Gladstone’s imperialism. To a large extent it develops into 
a study of colonial policy during Gladstone’s second ministry. This is by no means 
unnatural. With the exception of the Franco-Prussian war, external problems 
played little part during Gladstone's first ministry; and in his last ministry he left 
these matters largely in Rosebery’s hands. Even in the period 1880-6, foreign 
and imperial affairs were inextricably entangled. But it is with the imperial aspect 
that the author chiefly deals; the diplomatic aspect is apt to be somewhat obscured. 
Indeed, Professor Knaplund shows comparatively little interest in the ostensible 
subject of his book, and comparatively little understanding of the basic elements 
in British foreign policy. One cannot help being a little irritated, too, by his occa- 
sional slipshod writing. He even succeeds in misquoting one of Gladstone’s most 
famous utterances; and he tells us that Bismarck had “for a dozen years flaunted 
or ignored England’”’—no mean physical feat even for so powerful a man. 

With the exception of Professor Knaplund’s book, the primary theme of all 
these volumes is England’s domestic problems; and even his treatment of the 
imperial aspect deals with the dependent empire rather than with the dominions. 
It is not to be expected that they should contain a great deal of material of direct 
bearing on Canada. Professor Maccoby has a brief chapter on ‘‘Radicals and the 
empire” in which he shows their influence on the Durham mission and their contact 
with the Canadian radicals—though this latter point is dealt with only in passing. 
Professor Bell deals adequately though concisely with Palmerston’s handling of 
the Maine boundary controversy, and offers an apologia for his management of the 
McLeod affair; and he gives due weight to the question of Canada’s position during 
the American Civil War. Sir Austen Chamberlain, as the self-devoted heir of 
imperial preference, had naturally a direct interest in such matters. He recognized 
the bearing of the Irish question on Canadian opinion, and followed closely the 
campaign for reciprocity in 1911. But he shows no real understanding of the 
dominions, and his real starting point was that of domestic politics. His letters 
say little about the imperial conference as such; his chief concern was to use colonial 
statesmen as propagandists in England, and it is interesting to note his distrust of 
Laurier and his enthusiasm for Mr. Deakin of Australia as a useful instrument in 
the cause of tariff reform. 

Mr. Spender has sub-titled his book “Empire and commonwealth’. If he 
really thinks he is dealing adequately with the commonwealth, that illusion is 
revealing. Actually, apart from a paragraph on the conference of 1897, he ignores 
the whole pre-war development; and his treatment of post-war progress is the 
barest sketch which culminates in a few curious misconceptions about the effect 
of the Statute of Westminster. As for Mr. Ensor’s standard work, the name 
“Canada”’ does not even appear in his index; and though the colonial conferences 
are not ignored, it is inevitably the growth of the dependent empire that forms the 
chief imperialist aspect of the period. And it is a little disappointing to find him 
speaking at the very beginning of his book about “‘six of the ten provinces’ of 
Canada. One does not expect a historian to be a statistician; but he should at 
least be able to count accurately up to nine. 


EpGar McINNIS 
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Report of the Public Archives for the Year 1935. James F. KENNEY, Acting Do- 
minion Archivist. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1936. Pp. xxxii, 172-398. 

Rapport de l’archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1934-1935. Par P.-G. Roy. 
Québec: Rédempti Paradis. 1935. Pp. xi, 456. 

A Calendar of Official Correspondence and Legislative Papers, Nova Scotia, 1802-15. 
Compiled by MARGARET ELLs under the direction of D. C. Harvey. (Public 
Archives of Nova Scotia, Publication no. 3.) Halifax: 1936. Pp. 354 ($2.50) 

The Correspondence of the Honourable Peter Russell with Allied Documents relating 
to his Administration of the Government during the Official Term of Lieut. Governor 
J. G. Simcoe on Leave of Absence. Collected and edited for the Ontario His- 
torical Society by Brigadier-Gen. E. A. CRUIKSHANK and A. F. HunTER. Vol. 
III: 1798-1799. Toronto: The Society. 1936. Pp. xxx, 323. 

THE volumes listed above—publications of three archives and an historical society 
—are fair samples of the work that is being done either to make directly available 
or more readily consulted some of the wealth of source-material on Canadian his- 
tory. Those who complain of the incompleteness of secondary works on the history 
of Canada would do well to examine some of the primary documents that are in 
print, while the more specialized students will be glad of these aids to their re- 
searches. It is particularly agreeable to welcome the excellent calendar of Nova 
Scotia state papers prepared by a provincial archives which, in spite of its youth, 
is already setting a standard for the other provinces. The present volume carries 
on the calendar from the point (1802), at which it was left by the Archives at 
Ottawa, to 1815. No one but those who construct or those who use a calendar can 
say whether it is satisfactory; this one, however, has the appearance of complete- 
ness and accuracy. Documents are not printed in full, but there are in places 
quotations. By turning the pages one can get an impression of the kind of question 
that went through the government mill, and few will close the volume without an 
appetite for the originals. A similar collection of papers—the state papers of 
Upper Canada (G series)—is calendared for the years 1821 to 1835 in the Report of 
the Dominion Archives, thus following a practice of many years, and in particular 
continuing a calendar begun in the Report for 1933. The method followed in this 
volume is somewhat different from that used for the Nova Scotia papers in that 
the author of the Upper Canada calendar (the late William Smith) has chosen to 
print a number of documents in full. 

This difference in method raises an interesting point. Is a calendar intended 
to be a guide to a student who is working through a series of original papers? Or 
is it intended, in part at least, to provide a substitute for those who are unable to 
use the originals? Some scholars hold that a calendar is a dangerous guide since 
it is almost impossible for one person to make, in a short space, a safe précis of a 
document which may touch on a number of subjects. Others—and probably the 
majority—welcome a short cut through masses of papers. At least it is clear that, 
whether or not some documents are printed in full, the author of the calendar has 
an important and difficult réle, for a weak calendar may conceal from a student 
valuable clues. 

Aid of a different kind is provided by the Ontario Historical Society in its 
volume of documents, though here again it must be remembered that the editor 
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must be responsible for the choice. Following the Simcoe papers, the society has 
been printing those of the administrator, Peter Russell. The present is the third, 
and (from the dates) presumably the last. The documents are taken from a variety 
of sources, and are of many types: letters, petitions, reports, minutes of the execu- 
tive council, and so on. They cover a great many subjects, and together give a 
fair picture of the province at the time, or at least so far as it came within the scope 
of officials. In places one is tempted to wonder why certain documents are included, 
but undoubtedly it is wiser to print too much than too little, nor can any editor 
guess what subjects a student may be pursuing. The volume adds to the debt 
which those interested in the history of the province owe to General Cruikshank 
and Mr. Hunter. 


The fourth volume of this group leads the reader from official communications 
to diaries of spectators. Like all the publications of the Archives of Quebec, the 
present volume is beautifully produced; and in this case a considerable number of 
illustrations add to the attractiveness of the book. It contains three collections: 
the diary of Mme Bégon, Lady Aylmer’s ‘‘Recollections of Canada”, and a calendar 
of the correspondence of Archbishop Panet. Madame Bégon wrote in 1748, and 
gave a picture of Canada as seen by an educated lady. English writers will envy 
the sketch of her drawn by M. de Bonnault in his introduction: ‘‘Cette Mme 
Bégon, une fort jolie femme, était mieux encore: une créature trés spirituelle, . . . 
d’une sensibilité exquisement raffinée, délicate a l’excés, d’une fagon presque mala- 
dive. Faite pour aimer et pour souffrir, elle aima et surtout, elle suffrit beaucoup.”’ 
And the letters live up to this preface—side reflections on politics, arrivals and 
departures, opinions of people and events, the social life of Quebec. From Lady 
Aylmer’s pen we get a picture of Canada in 1831, in many ways parallel to that of 
1748. Turning the pages one comes across a voyage on the British America on 
the river, impressions of the current wages and the cost of provisions, a description 
of a ball given in Quebec, a ceremony at the Ursuline Convent. 

As many strands go to make up the history of a country, so do many organiza- 
tions help to make that history known to later generations. It has already been 
suggested that the volumes under review are samples of the work being done 
throughout Canada. It is fitting that this description of them, however brief, 
should appear in the CANADIAN HiIsToRICAL REVIEW which serves as a clearing- 
house for all such efforts. 

G. DET. GLAZEBROOK 


Environment and Nation: Geographical Factors in the Cultural and Political History 
of Europe. By GrirFitH TayLor. Toronto: The University of Toronto 
Press. 1936. Pp. 571. ($4.00) 

THE intense interest of Professor Griffith Taylor in the frontiers of knowledge has 

borne fresh fruit; after his bold picture of the development of races! we now learn 

his views on the relations between environment and nation, while a third book 
on environment and settlement is under preparation. The book here reviewed is, 
like its predecessor, a thought-provoking work, full of stimulating suggestions. 

For these reasons it is well worth reading, even if, as is the case with the reviewer, 

one is compelled to disagree with the author at a great many points. 

“The present book is an attempt to show how much history has been influenced 
by. . . environmental factors’, we read in the first chapter. This attempt has 


‘Environment and race (Oxford, 1927). 
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been made before.?- The approach is no doubt as valid as that of other treatises 
which try to explain historic changes in terms of some one factor such as economic 
influences, or personalities. The danger lies—as with all pronounced points of 
view—in overstressing the factor for which one seeks acknowledgement, and many 
geographic studies have not been able to evade this pitfall. In recent years 
geographers have become more careful and the result has been a growing harmony 
between history and geography. It is because of this gratifying development 
that the reviewer, as a geographer, regrets that Mr. Taylor’s book shows so little 
restraint in the pursuit of his demonstration of ‘‘a novel geographical technique 
[applied] to historical problems”. While nearly all geographers have entirely 
abolished the term “environmental control’’ as well as its underlying philosophy, 
Mr. Taylor makes it the foundation of his work; this, of course, is his full right 
but the reader may then expect from him new and stronger arguments than have 
hitherto been presented in defence of this position, Such arguments are not 
forthcoming. Moreover, the book does not provide a closely knit treatise on the 
chief theme but attempts to cover Europe’s physical geography as well as its races, 
religions, letters, art, languages, and main historical events. 

Part I deals with the physical factors in European history, part II with the 
cultural factors, and the next three parts contain chapters on the individual nations, 
divided according to religion. The last chapter discusses ‘‘national indices” and 
general conclusions. Before turning to points on which I find myself in disagreement 
with Mr. Taylor, I wish to draw attention to the many sketch maps, which often 
strikingly reveal interesting associations, a method which—if carefully employed— 
should be used more extensively in historic studies. The ‘Age and area law”, 
a theme developed in Environment and race, which states that the primitive types 
are preserved in the margins while the younger types cover the area around the 
cradleland, is an idea well worth considering, though few would accept it as a law 
and still fewer would want to follow Mr. Taylor in all its implications. Novel is 
also the plotting of races, religions, and languages on a three-dimensional graph 
and the constructing of a block diagram of nations. The author calls this the 
‘objective’? method, but this is a misnomer if it is meant to be contrasted with 
the historian’s usual procedure: the selection of the data and the interpretation 
are even less objective, because the ideas of peoples cannot be plotted like data on 
rainfall or geological strata, as Mr. Taylor seems to think possible. If the objective 
method has led the author to a clearer concept of what a nation is, i have not 
been able to discover it. 

The grouping of the nations according to religion would seem to need more 
explanation than the statement that “‘these three cultural divisions. . . also agree 
broadly with physical regions’. This sweeping generalization is given without 
further evidence. Later we learn (all on p. 219), that ‘‘a common religion indicates 
a common background of culture, which steps across linguistic boundaries’. Here 
too one looks in vain for a discussion on the supporting evidence. There are many 
such cases of generalizations which are open to serious question. On page 262 
we are informed that ‘‘the German Cradle seems to have been in Hanover’, on 
page 45 that faulting is ‘‘responsible for a topography which has almost entirely 
determined the prosperity of the Scottish nation’’, on page 272 that the Hanseatic 
league is an example of almost purely Nordic control. 

To what heights the piling up of one assumption on any other may lead is best 


*See for an up-to-date discussion the article of Dr. Richard Hartshorne in the 
American political science review, XX1X, Oct. and Dec., 1935. 
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demonstrated in the chapter dealing with the national indices. Mr. Taylor 
attempts here to measure the strength of ‘‘national life” in terms of ‘‘the length 
of time during which [a nation] has had relatively independent self-government” ; 
in using the term self-government he explains that it ‘is meant that the ruler is 
of similar nationality to the governed”. This criterion is then applied for the 
last ten centuries to ‘‘74 natural regions” into which Europe is divided. For each 
century of “self-government” a nation receives a point. Mr. Taylor rates all 
these regions and presents the results in a table and on a map. The reader who 
has been following the procedure with growing concern is dumbfounded to learn 
that all western European regions (and a goodly part of central Europe) have had 
“self-government” for nine or ten centuries! Belgium is the only exception with 
‘only” 8 as its index. The reviewer has no inclination to argue on these points. 
Geographers are indebted to Mr. Taylor for many stimulating ideas, but a danger 
point is reached when ideas lose contact with facts. The reviewer feels that in 
the foregoing argument the danger point has not only been reached but passed. 
Jan. O. M. BRoEK 


Group Settlement: Ethnic Communities in Western Canada. By C. A. Dawson, 
(Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, edited by W. A. MACKINTOSH and W. L. G. 
JorerG, VII.) Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1936. Pp. 
xx, 395. ($4.50) 

The Colonization of Western Canada: A Study of Contemporary Land Settlement 
(1896-1934). By ROBERT ENGLAND. London: P. S. King and Son. [Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart.] 1936. Pp. 341. (15s.) 

The Colonization of Canada. By D. C. Harvey. Toronto: Clarke Irwin and 
Company. 1936. Pp. ix, 154. ($1.25) 

THE volume by Professor Dawson is a distinct contribution to the literature of 

Canadian economic and social development. We have become accustomed to 

think of the pioneer settler as a sturdy individualist engaged in the lonely task of 

pushing back the frontier in the hope of winning either for himself or his children 
economic independence and security—or a slice of the economic rent. In another 
volume of the ‘Canadian frontiers of settlement’’ series, Professor Dawson has 
told the story of individualist settlement in the Peace river country, but in his 
latest work the emphasis has shifted from the individual to the group, and he 
has made it clear that the desire to preserve religion, language, and a traditional 
way of life has been the important motivating force in the bloc settlements of 

“peculiar peoples” in the Prairie Provinces. 

Five representative ethnic groups, the Doukhobors, the Mennonites, the 
Mormons, the German Catholics, and the French Canadians, were chosen for 
study, and the intensive field-work of investigators who visited typical areas 
occupied by these groups has been supplemented by reference to census reports 
and other authoritative sources and to the documents and records supplied by 
officials of the different groups. The Doukhobor communities, with their collec- 
tivistic ownership of land, their farm-village organization, and their distinctive 
social practices, differ most from individualistic Canadian communities, and the 
Mennonites, though individualists in land-ownership, possess many of the character- 
istics which have marked off the Doukhobors from their Canadian neighbours 
and have created special problems of administration and social adjustment. The 
Mormons, speaking the English language and endowed with a capacity to take 
over the ideas and techniques of the outside world and make them an integral 
part of the Mormon way of life, ‘“‘stand midway between the sectarian rigidity 
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of the Doukhobors and the Mennonites” and the racial groups of a church that 
long ago “learned to deal discriminatingly with secular forces’. The German 
Catholics and the French-Canadian Catholics, with their respective linguistic and 
cultural heritages, have settled on separate homesteads rather than in farm villages, 
and their assimilation, though retarded by settlement in geographical blocks, has 
proceeded with a minimum of conflict and disorganization. 

Following a brief historical account there is given a detailed description of the 
process of settlement, the original community pattern, the social organization, 
the means and modes of living, and the nature and extent of the impact made 
by the outside world upon each of these ‘cultural islands’. In each case the 
process of secularization has been sharply accelerated when the railway has pene- 
trated the ethnic community, introducing the commercial village with its grain 
elevators, creameries, flour-mills, banks, general stores, mail-order services, public 
schools, motion pictures, and newspapers, and bringing changes in agricultural 
techniques, in community patterns, and in modes of living. Resistance to secular- 
ization has been most marked in the Doukhobor and Mennonite communities, 
and some of the manifestations of this resistance have sorely tried the patience of 
Canadian civil authorities, but even in these groups the trend toward ‘‘Canadian- 
ization”’ is unmistakable. The approach to a Canadian standard of living has 
involved in each case abandonment of the ideal of self-sufficiency and the substitu- 
tion of a larger-scale commercial farming accompanied by a significant increase 
in dependence on wheat as the basic cash crop: ‘‘The Independent Doukhobors, 
Mennonites, Mormons, and German Catholics have reached Canadian levels of 
living or are moving rapidly in that direction. The Mennonites, however, show 
a culture lag in regard to cash family expenditures, but they have shown their 
ability to weather depression conditions very effectively through recourse to 
methods of self-sufficiency which are a phase of Mennonite tradition. All these 
groups, except the fruit-growers of British Columbia have tended to make wheat 
their chief cash crop, which is in keeping with the wheat-culture trend of the 
prairie region as a whole. They have also joined the general trend away from an 
emphasis on farm-contributed family living, to cash family living, which seems 
to be a natural counterpart of extensive wheat growing. There has, of course, 
been some trend back to mixed farming and self-sufficiency during the depression 
years, but this may be a temporary adjustment” (p. 378). 

The statistical technique employed in making comparisons is at times open 
tocriticism. For instance, a comparison of living expenditures for 1931 of 134 Anglo- 
Saxon families on the prairie plains with living expenditures for 1932 of 13 German 
families in a park-belt district a hundred miles away, is held to “indicate at once 
that the Germans are less dependent upon cash living items than are their Anglo- 
Saxon colleagues’’ (p. 315). Nevertheless the history of the ethnic communities 
studied would appear to indicate that group-settlement has been attended with 
at least as much economic success as individualist settlement, while religious 
cohesion and unity of productive effort, especially in the first few critical years, 
have made for a greater measure of social stability. 


Professor England has attempted in his volume to cover the whole history of 
settlement from 1870 to the present time, and to interpret the changes that are 
taking place. The first half of the book describes the physical controls of agri- 
cultural settlement and outlines the process of settlement by periods. The treat- 
ment of the earlier periods is inclined to be sketchy, with inadequate consideration 
of the economic background, but the informative chapter on methods and policies 
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of land-settlement contains interesting estimates of the value to the railway as 
customers of settlers at various stages of economic development, and the chapter 
on the back-to-the-land movement as a general relief-measure for urban unemploy- 
ment is vigorous, if not particularly convincing. The documentation is weak 
throughout and the presentation of subject-matter would have been more effective 
if the over-crowding were less obvious. 

The second half of the book is given over largely to a description of the con- 
tributions made by the different ethnic groups in the building of western Canada; 
and the results of the community progress competitions conducted by the Canadian 
National Railways in communities of European origin are presented as evidence. 
Mr. England’s long association with, and intimate knowledge of, Scandinavian, 
German, Slav, Mennonite, Doukhobor, and Hungarian, no less than of British 
and French-Canadian communities, enable him to write with insight and sympathy. 
The self-sufficing economy (in this case of the Mennonites) is extolled in glowing 
terms: ‘‘What can defeat a people when the table is backed by well-stored cellars 
with sauerkraut, canned eggs and small fruits, the products of the smoke-houses, 
pretzels, cheeses, sausage of every variety, ‘pflaumenmuss’, and a good larder with 
chickens, eggs and butter produced on practically every farm? Such household 
economy is a challenge to the industrial meat-packer, fruit-canner and groceteria— 
proof positive that if our industrial civilization cracked, our rails rusted, and our 
towns crumbled there are rural peoples in Western Canada who could emulate 
the example of early Canadian settlers, leach their own wood-ashes, make their 
own soap, grow and bake their bread, kill and dress their meat, card their wool, 
and tan their sheepskins and leather’ (p. 246). Mr. Dawson’s study would 
suggest that these simple virtues tend to be undermined in the second generation, 
and in any event, many of these groups have shown a decided preference for the 
sub-humid park-country over the open but semi-arid prairie with the result that, 
for instance, ‘‘two hundred thousand or more Ukrainians in rural Western Canada 
live in bloc settlements which run in a continuous line from South-Eastern Manitoba 
to Northern Alberta’ (p. 203). Thus the essential differences between prairie 
agriculture with its enforced dependence on wheat production and the park-belt 
with its wider agricultural possibilities are further obscured by such statements as: 
“German, Mennonite, Ukrainian rural communities in particular have been 
characterized by little unemployment, small expenditures on public relief, reason- 
ably well collected taxes, family responsibility, thrift, and industry, and they have 
provided a sheet anchor for Western Canada in a period when ordinary economic 
enterprise has proved profitless owing to the low commodity price level’’ (p. 305). 

Mr. England’s generous enthusiasm for groups which have been all too fre- 
quently maligned in public discussion leads him to under-estimate the extent to 
which the Central and Eastern European immigrant has displaced the Anglo-Saxon 
and native-born farm operator, and to over-estimate tremendously the speed with 
which assimilation is taking place through inter-marriage. 


The colonization of Canada by Professor Harvey includes a series of fourteen 
lectures given over the Canadian radio network and ‘‘designed to present the 
story of Canadian colonization in perspective’. The story of the early fishermen, 
fur-traders and explorers, of seigneurs, habitants, and coureurs-de-bois in New 
France, of Acadians, New Englanders, and Loyalists, of successive waves of British 
and—especially after the opening up of the prairies and the Pacific coast—of 
European immigration, is told in interesting thumb-nail sketches, though one 
suspects that the burden of statistics may have weighed rather heavily upon the 
original radio-listener. 
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Mr. Harvey is more critical than either of the other authors with regard to 
Canadian immigration policy in the last two generations. He indicates the price 
that has been paid for the encouragement of immigration, not only in money 
(though it has been estimated that since confederation Canada has spent more 
than fifty million dollars on immigration propaganda and assistance), but also 
in the social and political problems that have been created. He doubts the value 
of a policy under which Canada has “‘practically exchanged two millions of Cana- 
dian-born for two millions of foreign born, many of whom have to learn, some of 
them reluctantly, the language and ways of their adopted country” (p. 147), and 
he thinks that Canadians “should not spend a dollar or lift a finger to stimulate 
immigration” until they have set their house in order again. Whether one agrees 
completely with Mr. Harvey’s point of view or not, it appears that the time has 
come for Canadians to count fully the cost of unwise settlement policies in the 
past, especially in the Prairie Provinces, and to take careful stock of their actual 
resources and other considerations which should determine policy in the future. 

G. E. BRITNELL 


Settlement and the Forest Frontier in Eastern Canada. By A. R. M. Lower. 

Settlement and the Mining Frontier. By Haro_p A. INNts. (Canadian Frontiers of 
Settlement, ed. W. A. MackinTosH and W. L. G. JoERG, IX.) Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1936. Pp. xiv, 424. ($4.50) 


Part I: Settlement and the Forest Frontier in Eastern Canada 


PROFESSOR LOWER in the first half of this volume traces the relation of the pioneer 
to the forests of eastern Canada, and in so doing he examines the problem of how 
the best economic use may be made of a country where one form of wealth (forest 
resources) definitely stands in the way of the utilization of another (agricultural 
resources). His answer to that general question and his supporting arguments 
and material are a definite contribution to Canadian economic history, and are 
presented in a delightfully lucid manner. He begins by describing in some detail 
the climatic and geographical characteristics of the two areas which are separated 
by the height of land running through northern Ontario and Quebec: the Hudson 
bay slope on the north, the St. Lawrence valley and Atlantic region on the south. 

Mr. Lower sees in the clay belt the possibility of a settled countryside of con- 
siderable extent and a detailed account of settlement in this area is given later in 
the text. One authority estimates that thirty million out of thirty-seven million 
acres of agricultural land in the northern parts of Ontario and Quebec lie within 
this belt (see table, p. 19). 

In general one may say that the lumber industry of the nineteenth century 
based on the pines, and the pulp and paper industry of the twentieth century based 
on spruce, both collided with the agricultural industry. The story of these col- 
lisions in New Brunswick and the Canadas, the problems of settlement involved in 
them, and the lessons to be learned are at the heart of Mr. Lower’s study. We are 
given an excellent example of that distinction between private net product and 
social net product with which Pigou has acquainted us. Here one might say that 
while the private product was small, the social net product was even smaller. The 
farmer timber-maker of New Brunswick, for example, tried to do two things and 
he did neither well, and hurt, in the longer run, both himself and the province. 

The author next discusses the place and importance of government policy. 
There is an interesting account of the bearing of the constitutional struggle on the 
methods of administering forest resources, and two chapters are given to adminis- 
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tration in Quebec and Ontario. The book concludes with an account of the pulp 
and paper industry and its bearing on the problem of settlement. The grave over- 
production problem in the industry in recent years requires an explanation. Mr. 
Lower faces the question squarely and finds the explanation in the policies of the 
provincial governments. There was undoubtedly a race for settlers on the part 
of the provinces, and a pulp and paper mill had its place in the contest in that it 
provided a local market for the settlers. The provinces were willing to give, and 
the companies to take, large concessions and, especially in Quebec, the mill might 
be a means whereby power sites, which would otherwise be marginal ventures, might 
be made useful parts of a power monopoly. To get the concession a mill must be 
erected and once erected it would go on producing, whatever the price, and of course 
the American consumers took full advantage of this situation. There seems to 
have been no consideration whatever by the authorities of the possible magnitude 
of the profitable market. The repercussions of this policy on municipal finance 
are well shown, for example, in the town of Pine Falls, Manitoba. The author 
argues at this point that these natural resources would have been much better con- 
trolled had they been left under the control of the dominion. This section includes 
an excellent account of settlement as it actually exists to-day in relation to the 
industry. 

The work is an excellent and well-documented argument for land classification, 
and the author is to be complimented on his contribution. 


Part II: Settlement and the Mining Frontier 


Gustav Cassel has told us that any work on economics should be read twice; 
once to get a notion of the various elements in the problem, and a second time to 
integrate these elements. That is good advice in connection with the study by 
Professor Innis, and short of two readings the reviewer suggests that the last 
chapter should be read first, for unless this is done much valuable comment in the 
body of the work cannot possibly be appreciated. The last chapter entitled ‘‘The 
new frontier’ contains a series of propositions in economic dynamics which give 
meaning to the otherwise often confusing detail of the earlier chapters. 

Mr. Innis begins with a study in three chapters of mining in the Yukon territory 
in which he discusses the rush, the coming of the railway, and the importance of 
capital and overhead costs in the later stages when hydraulic operations became 
necessary. It is a story of a struggle against exhaustion, of an economic cyclone 
which left nothing behind it in the way of independent development. It was as if 
a Circus came to town, set up its tents, took all the money, and then left. The 
author has obviously had the advantage of personal knowledge of the area, and to 
judge from the dedication one assumes he also had the advantage of Mr. J. B. 
Tyrrell’s very valuable experience as a technical man in the field. The chapters 
will inevitably serve as the standard reference on the episode, and we are fortunate 
that it has been recorded by such a competent chronicler. 

Two chapters then deal with the Kootenay before and after the advent of the 
Crow's Nest pass railway. Expansion in this area was dependent on the smelting 
industry and this in turn depended on cheap coal, and the railway was built, with 
dominion assistance to the C.P.R., as a coal road. The development of the area is 
traced in statistical detail, but the reader would be greatly assisted by some charts 
and a more adequate map. There is an excellent account of the importance of this 
development to the whole economic life of Alberta, e.g., by 1904 the Kootenay was 
the chief Edmonton market and there is no doubt that the growth of the city of 
Calgary was intimately associated with Kootenay development. This discussion 
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will give to the Crow’s Nest pass agreement a greater significance than it has had 
to economic historians and Mr. Innis has made a valuable contribution at this point. 
Here and elsewhere in the volume provincial boundary lines are seen to be wholly 
irrelevant in the light of the economic relationships which are revealed. 

There are three chapters on mining development in northern Ontario, one on 
silver, one on gold, one on developments subsidiary to mining. These topics are 
covered in at times wearisome detail; for example, it seems quite certain that no 
ordinary reader could make much out of the technical jargon on pages 338 and 381, 
and 382, and the reviewer is still wondering what a Chinese pump is and had to 
assume that it was one that worked backwards. The development and decline of 
Cobalt, the mother camp of Porcupine and Kirkland lake, are traced in detail. The 
whole area differed from the Kootenay in that it was nearer to established agri- 
cultural areas, that freight rates to and from the area were less, and that costs were 
greater due to deeper shafts. The consequences of these differences are clearly 
developed. Lest anyone think that mining development in Ontario is without 
significance for western Canada let him look at the table on page 374 showing the 
origin of agricultural produce shipped into Timmins in 1930-1. To those whose 
interest in mining is solely speculative, there is an informative answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who took the jack out of Jackson-Manion?’’—and that answer is given in a 
way which throws light on other matters than mere financial ‘‘skulduggery”’. 

One can only stand in amazement at the prodigious amount of work which has 
gone into the making of this study. It will provide an invaluable storehouse of 
material for students in the field. If the author’s exposition is sometimes not up 
to his material, we must still humbly thank him for his outstanding contribution 
to Canadian economic history. One detects in Mr. Innis an impatience with the 
refinements of economic theory. Economic dynamics must be treated in broad 
strokes, and the etcher’s technique of, say, Pigou has little relevance to the way 
things really happen in the Canadian economy. Mr. Innis has demonstrated in 
this volume the complexity and importance of the interrelations among various 
parts of the Canadian economy, and here the theorist must sit at his feet, for with 
him economic history fairly scintillates with new problems for the theorist. The 
historian who instinctively dislikes economists will find the book congenial while 
the economist will find it most suggestive of problems. Both of them will find it 
invaluable. 


R. McQuEEN 


La conquéte de la terre: Histoire des découvertes et des explorations depuis les origines 
jusqu’d nos jours. Par OrjaNO.sen. (Traduit du Norvégien par E. GUERRE.) 
3 tomes. Paris: Chez Payot. 1933-4. Pp. xxx, 275; viii, 259; xii, 271. 
Voyages et découvertes scientifiques des missionnaires naturalistes frangais a travers 
le monde pendant cing siécles; X Vd XX siécles. Par P. FOURNIER. (Collection 
Encyclopédie Biologique, no. 10.) Paris: Chez Paul Lechevalier, 12 rue de 
Tournon, 1932. Pp. 254. (80 frs.) 
Dr. OLSEN’s work has the character of a vast romantic composition embracing the 
universe from Babylonian civilization to our own days. The author is on the staff 
of the University of Oslo and is official explorer for the Norwegian government, and 
his book, while it has been praised as a work of magnificent popularization, main- 
tains, therefore, a high level of scholarship. The first volume treats of the voyagers 
and geographers of the ancient world and the middle ages, the Arabs, the Nor- 
wegians, China, and the journey of Carpini to the great khan. The Vikings, the 
colonization of Greenland, and the voyages to America are fully described. 
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The second volume includes the travels of Rubruquis, Marco Polo, Jean de 
Bethencourt, Henry the Navigator, Vasco da Gama, and Christopher Columbus. 
With reference to the study of Columbus, and the preparation of his great plan, 
an error may be noted. Mr. Olsen seems to say that the Ymago mundi of Pierre 
d’Ailly, having appeared in 1510, strengthened Columbus’s ideas, whereas the book 
really was written in 1410 and published in 1480 at Louvain, Too much impor- 
tance and credence is given to Toscanelli’s map. 

The third volume surveys the journeys of Columbus and the conquistadores. 
Balboa, Cortez, Pizarro, the civilization of the Incas, the exploration of Florida 
and the Mississippi, Las Casas, the apostle of the Indians, and finally the work of 
Magellan, are among the subjects treated. 

The tone of the narrative is related to that of the heroic novel, but at the same 
time the work is notable for its general reliability. Mr. O. J. Skattum, president 
of the geographical society of Norway, has written: “This book deserves to become 
a national work.” 


Mr. Fournier, himself a naturalist, has devoted his book to a description of the 
contributions made by French missionaries to natural science in all parts of the 
world. Brief biographies and bibliographies are given. For America we have in 
the seventeenth century, André Thevet, the Jesuits Biard and Marquette, and 
many others; in the eighteenth century, Lahontan, Charlevoix, etc. 

The sources which the author has used are very numerous and rich. Unfor- 
tunately, he did not get as much out of them as he might. Instead of evaluating 
the vast number of technical or popular descriptions which he has discovered, the 
author passes from one missionary to another, or from one Relation to another, 
fishing out particular facts which interested him, whether as botanist, entomologist, 
doctor, or chemist. Speaking of Charlevoix, he says: “His explorations in Canada 
lasted only two years. He knew how to make them profitable for the natural 
sciences, because the Description des plantes principales de Il’ Amérique septentrionale 
which appeared in 1744, nine years before the Species [de Linné] by a double nomen- 
clature, contains the description of ninety-eight species, nearly all illustrated and 
some named. For the most part he used the recent work of Jacques Cornut [Cor- 
nuti], Canadensium Plantarum historia, Paris, 1635’’ (p. 50). 

It remains now for someone to make a real encyclopedia of the scientific obser- 
vations of the French missionaries of the heroic age of missions which began with 
the Renaissance. In that case it would be necessary to complete the documenta- 
tion with the information which is to be found in the papers of the Capucin P. 
Léonard de Sainte Catherine de Sienne, in the Bibliothéque Nationale (department 
of manuscripts) on the fauna and flora of Canada, in particular the material in the 
manuscripts Nouv. Acquisitions, no. 1041 and 3539-3542 and Francais, no. 12223 
and 24225 (for mineralogy, zoology, and ichthyology). 

The second part of the volume deals with the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. The valuable and extensive materials found in the work insure that it will 
be consulted for a long time. A useful index has been provided. 

EDMOND BURON 


The Life and Letters of Charles Inglis: His Ministry in America and Consecration 
as First Colonial Bishop, from 1759-1787. By JoHN WoLFE LYDEKKER. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1936. Pp. xvi, 272. 
(12s. 6d.) 

THE year 1937 is the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the consecration of Bishop 

Charles Inglis as first bishop in the overseas empire of Britain. Inglis was an 
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energetic pastor, a staunch loyalist, a pioneer bishop, a far-sighted educationist, 
a great builder; all in all, a subject for an important and timely work. 

In reading the book before us, we are naturally disappointed to find that it 
does not cover his whole life nor all his letters, but merely the period, eventful 
as it was, of the years 1759 to 1787. It covers this period very thoroughly: his 
work as a missionary in Dover, Delaware; as an assistant to Dr. Samuel Auchmuty, 
rector of Trinity church, New York, and as Auchmuty’s successor during the 
strenuous period of the revolution; his efforts to promote the episcopate in America; 
and his four years’ sojourn in England, 1784-7, preceding his consecration and 
departure for Nova Scotia. The work is apparently written for American readers 
and is a welcome contribution to historical literature. Most of the period dealt 
with is covered by very full quotations from correspondence in the archives of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Some of the correspondence makes 
very tedious reading, particularly the chapter on the Mohawk mission. 

The occurrence of this important anniversary in the history of the Church of 
England in Canada is indeed an opportunity for the publication of both a popular 
history of this great bishop’s whole life and possibly also a fully documented 
authoritative work. Apart from a few slips, this book is an excellent attempt at 
the latter, but is hardly popular reading. The author has gathered and compiled 
an enormous amount of material concerning one of whom much that is erroneous 
has been previously published. He omits altogether any reference to the bitter 
pamphlet war with Dr. Peters in England, which cast its baneful shadow down 
the years and nearly wrecked the plans for a colonial episcopate. 

The reading of this book arouses one’s interest and the hope that the author 
or someone else equally qualified will publish during the present year the story 
of the bishop’s last thirty years, a fruitful period in which were laid the foundations 
of the Church of England in the dominion, a most important period in education, 
and one during which Inglis did much to promote the extension of the church, 
territorially and constitutionally. 

In the archives of the S.P.G., those of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and of the 
dioceses of Nova Scotia and Quebec, the Public Record Office, the Public Archives 
of Canada, and in Inglis’s own journals and correspondence, there is a vast amount 
of information covering this later and more important period. It awaits the pen 
of the historian and would provide the basis for a study of wide interest and 
importance for Canadian readers. The author has for the most part either over- 
looked this mass of data or hurried on his work for its early publication. 


R. V. Harris 


On the Old Ontario Strand: Victoria’s Hundred Years. Addresses at the Centenary 
of Victoria University and The Burwash Memorial Lectures of the Centennial Year. 
Toronto. Victoria University. 1936. Pp. [vi], 176. 

Upper CANADA ACADEMY, which has grown into Victoria University with its arts 

and theological colleges, Victoria and Emmanuel, was the first educational institu- 

tion in the empire under a nonconformist church body to receive a charter. Meth- 
odist preachers and their followers, with Egerton Ryerson in the van, sought to 
provide an opportunity for higher education under religious auspices but without 
sectarian limitations. Here was a cultural side of the democratic movement of the 

1830's that was no less significant for the growth of Canada than the contemporary 

agitation for political reform which culminated in responsible government. The 

whole history of Victoria is interwoven with the educational and religious pro- 
gress of the province and the nation from those early days to university federation 
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and church union. Hence the value of this volume is not confined to those with a 
sentimental interest in the recent centenary celebrations of which in part it is a 
memento. The Burwash lectures for 1936, which form the larger section of the 
volume, are profitably as well as appropriately devoted to various aspects of the 
institution’s history and life. The difficulties and complications attendant upon 
“The founding of Victoria” are recounted with circumstantial scholarship by 
Professor George W. Brown. The story of “Victoria and a century of education” 
is related by Principal W. T. Brown in connection with that of other institutions of 
higher learning in Ontario and with regard to such matters as changes in curricula 
and the spread of co-education. The Rev. Dr. A. Lloyd Smith, in “Victoria and 
a century of theological and religious life’, traces the transitions from early Me- 
thodism through conflict between science and religion to the liberalizing trends of 
the last half-century, in which Victoria’s leadership has been prominent. The 
Chancellor Emeritus, the Rev. Dr. R. P. Bowles, contributes a concluding lecture 
interpreting “The spirit of Victoria’, in relation to the distinctive history and 
character of the institution. A final ‘Historical note” by Professor Brown gives 
evidence of the preponderant stimulus and example contributed in early days by 
Cazenovia Seminary in New York state. 


REGINALD G. TROTTER 


Stretcher-Bearers . . . atthe Double! History of the Fifth Canadian Field Ambulance 
which Served Overseas during the Great War of 1914-1918. By FREDERICK W. 
Noyes. Toronto: The Hunter-Rose Co. [Toronto: Fifth Canadian Field 
Ambulance Association, James Henderson, Sec., 307 Wychwood Ave.] N.d. 
Pp. [viii], 328. 

The History of the Twentieth Canadian Battalion (Central Ontario Regiment), Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Force in the Great War, 1914-1918. By Major D. J. 
CoRRIGALL. Published for the trustees of the Twentieth Canadian Battalion 
(C.E.F.). Toronto: Stone & Cox. 1935. Pp. xviii, 268. ($3.00) 

From a Surgeon's Journal, 1915-1918. By Harvey CusHinGc. With illustrations 
and maps. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1936. Pp. xxii, 534. 
($5.00) 

THE value of the war memoir as a distinctive contribution to Canadian writing 

has not been sufficiently recognized. Stretcher-bearers . . . at the double, a notable 

addition to the lengthening list, has two points of merit. First it is a record of 

Canadian army life in extraordinary vividness and faithfulness. The thrill of 

seeing England for the first time; the habit of calling a respected commander 

“the old man”; the novelty of contact with the people of Flanders and northern 

France; the misery of Passchendaele; the disgust at the retreat of the Fifth Army; 

the stimulation of dominion day at Tincques; the rush and excitement of the 

hundred days; the incredibility of the armistice; the not-irreproachable conduct in 

Germany: all these are portrayed with a freshness that makes them seem con- 

temporary. The numerous songs and the anecdotes delight the heart of the 

veteran although some will be a puzzle to the civilian. The Fifth Field Ambulance 
was much less exposed to danger and the discomforts of trench life than a combatant 
unit; and in this story estaminets and mesdemoiselles occupy a much larger place, 
and service a much smaller than in a similar narrative by an infantryman or 
artilleryman. The record of actual stretcher-bearing has been deliberately cur- 

tailed, perhaps excessively, for it is not until the battle of Amiens (August, 1918) 

that the reader finds exactly what the Fifth did in a professional way. In this 

respect the author takes too much for granted. 
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In the second place this memoir depicts better than any other the view of the 
rank and file about the army system. The Canadian soldier at all times recognized 
the value of discipline; but he disliked the badges attached to it, the saluting, the 
standing at attention, the word “‘sir’’, the sign ‘‘officers only”’ in hotels and res- 
taurants. He admired Canon Scott for his readiness to consort with privates 
and the French colonels and privates for their habit of sitting together at table 
when on leave; and all this is made plain in Mr. Noyes’s book. Equally plain 
is the Canadian’s proneness to remember the enforcement of some hated rule by 
English officers or military police and to forget the many instances of its abandon- 
ment; a state of mind which again illustrates the reliability of the memoir. 

At the end of the book there is some reflection of the uncritical sentimentalizing 
of post-war days; the doubt about “war guilt’’ which could be resolved by reference 
to the refusal of arbitration in 1914; the attribution of wars to business rivalries 
when it is doubtful that one major conflict has been caused in this way; the emphasis 
on difficulties of reinstatement in civil life and the failure even to mention the 
generous help of governments and individuals. But the author’s heart is better 
than his head in this instance, and he declares in conclusion that he would not 
trade his army days for anything. The reviewer has no hesitation in saying that 
this is easily the best memoir of non-combatant service and of Canadian army life 
behind the lines in general. 


The series of battalion histories is much the best developed branch of Canadian 
literature of the war; and Major Corrigall’s of the 20th is the more welcome in 
that it increases the rather scanty representation of the Second Division. In his 
search for material the author did not cast a wide net for letters, diaries, and 
reminiscences of all ranks; he relied in the main on the reports made from day to 
day or on special occasions by officers of all sorts, and to a small extent on the 
recollections of certain officers, especially those of his editorial committee. He did 
not aim, as several others have done, at portraying the life of the soldier in its 
several aspects; he confined himself pretty well to actions and preparations for 
actions in so far as the period of actual service is concerned. The result is a 
business-like narrative which shows that the 20th generally did a good job and 
on occasion, as at Passchendaele and in the advance from Arras in August, 1918, 
acquitted itself admirably. A chapter is added on the Queen’s Rangers, 1st 
American Regiment; and a nominal roll concludes the volume. 

Like most authors of such histories, Major Corrigall has preferred not to 
criticize. The direction of the battalion, in fact, was good asarule. The principal 
discoverable fault was the failure to effect a slight evacuation on May 12, 1916, 
which would have foiled a terrific bombardment. But something was the matter 
with brigade headquarters or whoever ordered the raids. When a raid carried 
out by two companies or two platoons incurs four-fifths or nearly two-thirds the 
number of casualties of the whole battalion in a first-class battle and brings results 
of questionable value, there is room for grave doubt about the wisdom of the policy 
which inspired it (pp. 104, 120, 138, 142). But the author does not pause to 
investigate. In strategy and tactics he accepts Haig’s apologies as the final word, 
ignoring the incompetence which threw away so many men with such little result 
in 1916 and 1917. 

The book naturally reflects the officers’ point of view. This misleads the 
author about the reception of General Currie’s message of March, 1918, which, 
contrary to his supposition, roused a storm of jeers through the rank and file 
of the corps. Nor do we find here the mutterings of the Second Division in May 
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and June of 1918 about their obligation to do line work while the other three 
divisions were out on rest, and their conclusion that the corps commander must 
have had some grudge against them. Current comment may have been outside 
of the limits which Major Corrigall set himself; but at least some indication of the 
civilian background of the individual soldiers mentioned from time to time would 
have improved the narrative. The grammar is a trifle loose, adjectival clauses 
on occasion being left with their flanks in the air. Nevertheless the care and sense 
of proportion shown by the author and the clarity of the narrative have made the 
book well worth while. 


Dr. Cushing did much medical work behind the lines with French, British, 
and Americans; and he varied his duties with trips to the United States, England, 
and Paris. He had an extraordinarily full experience and contacts with high and 
low without much personal danger. Hence the day-to-day entries in his diary 
make vivid reading and portray admirably the life and work of the army surgeon. 
Medical men will no doubt find interest and profit in the record of the technical 
aspect of Dr. Cushing’s service, of which the reviewer is no judge. 

The author saw something of the Canadians at second Ypres, during a visit 
to Vimy ridge and at Passchendaele. The contact, however, was slight and he 
has little of historical value to say about them. The Indian troops receive special 
mention on account of the frequency of self-inflicted wounds which with other 
reasons led to their withdrawal from the line. But to one with experience of 
service the most remarkable feature of the diary is its revelation of the author’s 
unfamiliarity with the life of the line. He imagines that the scarcity of bayonet 
wounds was due to the merciless character of hand-to-hand fighting; it really 
came from the reluctance of the Germans to use that weapon. He interprets 
C.D. 24, a location mark, to mean 24th Canadians. He gives four stretcher-bearers 
military crosses when, being “other ranks’ they could have had only military 
medals. He classes the Church of England as a ‘‘fancy religion’? when in army 
parlance that term was used exclusively for the non-Anglican Protestant sects. 
He thinks a tar-covered Tommy physically incapable of explaining his condition 
when the man was obviously pulling the doctor’s leg. These points are petty, 
however, and do not detract from the value of the book as an unusually interesting 
record of medical service with three armies. 


W. B. KERR 
The Catholic Church in the Canadian Northwest. By the Rev. A. G. Morice. 
Winnipeg: The Author, 200 Austin Street. 1936. Pp. 86. (35c.) 
Dans le Champ des lettres canadiennes. Par le R.P. A. G. Morice, O.M.I. Winni- 


peg: Chez l’auteur, 200 rue Austin. 1936. Pp. 110. (75c.) 
FATHER Morice, Nestor of Canadian historians, shows an indefatigable energy 
with his pen that must leave aghast many a writer who is half his age. The two 
works here noticed are not among the most important of his compositions, but 
they have many interesting features, not least being the side-lights they throw 
on the personality of the author. The booklet on the Catholic Church in the 
north-west is a sketch, obviously a very slight sketch, of a vast subject, but one 
which Father Morice has made peculiarly his own. It has a considerable number 
of half-tone prints. The second work belongs to the field of letters rather than 
of history, but the student of history will find arresting statements and comments 
on the literary world with which the author has been in contact, and will be specially 
grateful for the bibliography of his principal writings, given at the end of the 
volume. These writings are classed under the headings anthropology, biography, 
colonization, controversy and criticism, ethnology, geography, history, linguistics, 
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music, mythology, Indian publications, religious communities, sociology, travels. 
Dans les Champs des lettres canadiennes is listed under ‘‘Controversy and criticism”, 
while The Catholic Church in the Canadian northwest appears under “‘History’’; 
but in both history and literature Father Morice is a practitioner of applied as 
well as of pure science. 


JaMEs F. KENNEY 


Life Is an Adventure. By the Honourable R. J. Manion. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1936. Pp. vi, 360. ($3.50) 

SINCE one of the most controversial events in the recent political history of Canada 
was the reorganization of the Canadian National Railways and the dismissal of 
Sir Henry Thornton by the Conservative government which took power in 1930, 
and since Dr. Manion as minister of railways was one of the most important figures 
in that operation, it might have been expected that a substantial amount of light 
would be shed upon it by his autobiography; but this expectation is not very 
completely fulfilled. There is a not unkindly, and on the whole probably accurate, 
estimate of Sir Henry’s character, documented in a few instances by new items 
of information, as, for example, that when the depression was still deepening he 
urged the purchase of a passenger-travel agency for seventeen millions, and on 
another occasion he wanted to buy a short American railway line because the 
owner liked the Canadian people and was “offering the road to us for one million 
less than he could get from United States interests’; the American still owns the 
road. Dr. Manion adds that Sir Henry ‘‘opposed our economies at every turn, 
forcing me to fight him through the directors’’, and cites Sir Henry’s later personal 
embarrassments as proof of his incapacity to handle a great public utility. 

Dr. Manion belongs to the class of political leaders to whom men are more 
interesting than measures, and interesting in themselves more than for the use 
that can be made of them to promote measures. The most valuable part of a 
chatty and sometimes charming volume is its frank and discerning pen-pictures 
of contemporaries, some of whom are not indicated by name but will no doubt 
be readily recognized by the residents of Ottawa and of their respective constit- 
uencies. The pages on the present Conservative leader are very acute and will 
help to correct some misapprehensions. The cabinet of 1930-5 contained, in the 
author’s opinion, at least half a dozen outstandingly ablemen. ‘Yet Mr. Bennett's 
failure ever to give them collectively or individually due credit or meed of praise 
for their good work led many people to estimate them as a group of nonentities.”’ 
Dr. Manion denies that Mr. Bennett domineered over his colleagues, and holds 
that the impression that he did so was entirely due to his manner and to this 
constant failure to refer to them in his speeches. 

Dr. Manion has evidently enjoyed himself a great deal in his political career. 
There is a pleasing lack of bitterness in his references to his political opponents. 
A considerable part of the book is devoted to reminiscences of the war. Some of 
his reflections on the results of inadequate training and preparation of troops 
for active service are very suggestive. 

B. K. SANDWELL 


Canada: The Empire and the League. (Lectures given at the Canadian Institute 
on Economics and Politics, July 31st to August 14th, 1936.) Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. Published for the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s 
of Canada, 40 College Street. 1936. Pp. viii, 171. ($1.50) 

Tue National Council of the Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada has been well advised to 

publish the principal addresses delivered at the fifth conference of the Canadian 

Institute on Economics and Politics (1936). For the conference the executive 
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committee had provided a challenging subject, Canada’s responsibilities for world 
peace, some outstanding European and American experts including Lord Snell, 
Dr. Hans Simons, Dr. R. L. Buell, and Dr. John R. Mott, and a group of Canadian 
authorities whose views ranged from the whole-hearted belief in collectivism of 
Mr. Clifford Sifton to the fervent French-Canadian isolationism of Professor 
Jean Bruchesi. 

The book opens with a compact interpretative survey by Professor R. A, 
MacKay indicating the general trend of the discussions. Then follow addresses or, 
in unavoidable instances, summaries of addresses on ‘‘The world situation’”’, 
“The background of Canada’s position’’, and ‘‘Toward a Canadian foreign policy’’, 
The difficulty of determining the trends of Canadian public opinion, to which 
Mr. MacKay referred, might have been lessened to some extent by recording the 
questions and answers at the close of each lecture, a practice which Chatham House 
follows in its journal International affairs. Possibly the presence of speakers with 
definitely socialist, imperialist, or pacifist convictions might also have been helpful. 
Yet with these qualifications the addresses can be welcomed for their presentation 
of historical and contemporary material and for their speculations about future 
policy. Dr. Simons’s address was especially valuable in its analysis of the future 
of the league as a means of preventing war although it rather tended unduly to 
make France the villain of the piece. One would never judge for instance from 
his description of Locarno that it offered Germany precisely the same security as 
France. The most valuable address as the exposition of an attitude was that 
from Professor Bruchesi although its frankness exceeds its accuracy. It is nota 
“reasonable conclusion” that Dr. Riddell urged the oil sanction ‘‘at the behest 
of London”; the Anglo-Japanese alliance was not denounced before the Washington 
conference, and there is ample evidence of the useful action the league took in the 
dispute between Colombia and Peru. One would also like some proof for his 
dogmatic assertion that “It is a fact that the masonic organisations had more than 
their say in the drafting of the Constitution of the League, and that they do not 
hold a silent part in the manifestations of the Geneva activities” (p. 143). 

The volume contains a brief list of references for future reading and is ade- 
quately indexed. 


F. H. SowarD 


Die “‘Grenze”’ in der anglokanadischen Literatur. Von URSULA von MENSENKAMPFF. 

Riga: Verlag der A. G. Ernst Plates. 1935. Pp. 90. 

THIS monograph is a thesis for the Ph.D. at Berlin University. It was originally 
set by the late Dr. Dibelius, but he did not live to see it. It is clear that the thesis 
would not have passed into print in its present shape had he lived to guide the 
author’s hand, for there is a lack of balance, tautness, and what is called in German 
‘Disposition’. One may also presume that the idea at the back of Dr. Dibelius’s 
mind was a composite picture of the frontier as depicted by English-speaking 
Canadian novelists rather than a province-wise mosaic of contents of novels. True, 
there is much to be said for dealing with the provinces one by one, if the reader has 
only a superficial knowledge of the dominion. Here was an opportunity to give us 
a panorama of the sociology of the Canadian frontier, which Frau von Mensen- 
kampff writes in inverted commas. This seems to imply that her conception of 
the frontier is elastic. The frontier is elastic, not its conception. 

Though it is doubtless more convenient to deal with the Canadian frontier 
province-wise, the author would have been better able to classify the different 
conditions of present-day Canada by dealing with the geographical regions: the 
Appalachian, the Laurentian plateau, the interior continental plain, the Cordil- 
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leran. The northward movement caused partly by reduction of the growing season 
of wheat, and finally by the deflecting influence of the Cordilleras has not been 
dealt with. Frau von Mensenkampff confines herself practically to the novel, and 
though the title mentions only Anglo-Canadian literature she has included French 
literature (Hémon, Weyer, efc.). She could have added such books as Sinclair 
Lewis’s Mantrap, which is very illustrative of frontier life on the shield. She has 
included Labrador, but only mentions two non-fictional works (Grenfell’s and 
Prichard’s). Her bibliography, which is interesting and useful, has therefore many 
gaps, but it is also redundant. There is no point in including Dibelius’s England, 
Keenleyside’s Canada and the United States, or the writer’s books on Canada, etc. 
That she has not consulted J. Bowman’s The pioneer fringe and Pioneer settlement, 
by twenty-six authors (both published by the American Geographical Society, 
1931 and 1932), and volumes I and VI of “Canadian frontiers of settlement’’ must 
in all charity be attributed to the growing difficulty in obtaining books in countries 
labouring under foreign currency restrictions. When this has been said and men- 
tion made of careless proof-reading, poor printing, and paper (perhaps not Latvia's 
fortes) the fact remains that the author has done pioneer work on a subject that is 
very much ‘frontier’. Thus she quotes and endeavours to draw sociological con- 
clusions (not always happily) from books such as Susanna Moodie’s Roughing it in the 
bush and Life in the clearings versus the bush, Catherine Parr Traill’s The backwoods 
of Canada, Ralph Connor’s works, Miss Dunham's The trail of the Conestoga and 
Towards Sodom, Martha Ostenso’s Wild geese, Jane Rolyat’s The lily of Fort Garry, 
and Ursula Leigh’s Chinook, to mention but a few characteristic Anglo-Canadian 
books. No attention is paid to the terrace-like section in parts of the province of 
Quebec that approach more and more frontier and pioneer conditions the further 
the farms recede from the rivers, conditions due to the ribbon-like shape of the 
farms. Luckily, however, poor as some of the Canadian novels may be from an 
artistic point of view, they provide intentionally, and as often unintentionally, the 
essence of frontier life and a wealth of material from which to draw conclusions. 
No one can claim that Miss Leigh’s Chinook is a literary masterpiece, though it has 
sufficient artistic quality and poignancy to grip and arouse intense pity, but the 
picture it unfolds of pioneer life in a section of the province of Quebec (and after- 
wards of Alberta) is very valuable. When I say that authors provide unintentional 
information, I mean that even by a single word or sentence they often convey a fact 
that is instructive and illuminating to a critical and observant non-Canadian, from 
whom we can often learn more about the dominion than from a Canadian for whom 
so much is commonplace and self-evident that strikes the foreigner as strange. Let 
me illustrate this: ‘He dropped the dipper back into the pail.”” That will not 
strike a Canadian, unless he is completely townbred, and not in touch with aspects 
of life on a farm, in a lumber camp, trapper’s hut, or Hudson’s Bay Company’s post. 
But it discloses a long vista of hygienic and sociological concepts to a foreigner. 
He might also wonder how the average farmer on or near the frontier (and a long 
way behind too) manages when he wants a bath in winter or what happens if the 
lonely trapper breaks a limb. Of course the aeroplane, motor-car, and wireless 
reduce many hardships, but the frontier in Canada is much as it was in the old days, 
and if you are short of food in winter a hundred miles or so from the railhead in a 
period of blizzards and your radio is telling you ‘‘the music goes round and round”, 
or you hear a plane droning over your log-hut, your position is not necessarily better 
than that of the Selkirk settlers: it may be worse. 

The foreigner’s interpretation of the Canadian frontier is vastly different from 
that of the Canadian. Hence we need not be surprised, even if we may be amused, 
to find Stephen Leacock’s delightful and unique Sunshine sketches of a little town 
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listed among the books on the frontier. Mr. Smith, and with him the whole of 
Mariposa, would be highly indignant to learn that in the eyes of a European 
Mariposa is very much on the frontier (needless to say I am not alluding to the 
village and township of that name in Ontario or to the rural municipality in Sask- 
atchewan); and no doubt it will be asked why Anne of Green Gables is included. 
It will thus be seen that Frau von Mensenkampff’s book is a different approach 
from what a Canadian would expect. It is interesting and instructive to see 
Canada mirrored to an intelligent reader, who has never been there, by means of 
novels dealing with pioneer and non-pioneer life. Again one realizes that even the 
shortest stay in a country, however great the number of books one has read about 
it, is absolutely essential to get what, for lack of a better word, one calls the at- 
mosphere. 


Louis HAMILTON 


National-und Imperialprotektionismus in England. Von GIsELA WEBER. Inau- 
gural Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde genehmigt von der Philo- 
sophischen Fakultat der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat zu Berlin. Berlin: 
Triltsch & Huther. 1935. Pp. 79. 

Tuis is a thesis for the Ph.D. (Berlin University), and deals with the question as to 
how far England is merely for a system of trade protection at home or whether she 
favours a system for the whole empire. The work is carefully done, and a great 
number of modern sources have been consulted; so much so that Frl. Dr. Weber 
does not herself seem to have found room for any original contribution of ideas to 
the problem. The chief value, then, of this book lies in its bibliography. Needless 
to remark there is no index. The failure of the book to cast new light on a very 
interesting problem is hardly in accordance with the established aims of doctoral 
theses. They should be definite contributions and break new ground. If they do 
not, their value will cease. 

The author comes to the conclusion that England will find some compromise. 
(The spirit of compromise in British politics and economics is a favourite theme of 
European students; it has become an unshakable axiom, nay, even a slogan at a 
period when there are definite signs of its abandonment.) Frl. Weber interprets 
a national protectionist policy as one of isolation (p. 6); but surely imperial pro- 
tectionism is also merely a magnified form of isolation in a narrowing world. The 
problems of inter-empire trade, attempts at self-sufficiency in England and within 
the empire, are not so easily solved as the author seems to think. Storage would 
go a long way towards settling the difficulties as to food and raw material in a future 
war. It may also be presumed that neutral tonnage would be available again. 

Of Canada the author relates that England is being pushed from that market 
(p. 29) by the United States whose manufactures and requirements are the same. 
But she notes the increase of trade between Canada and the motherland since the 
Ottawa agreement. 

As was adumbrated in the CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW (June, 1933), there 
was bound to be an increase of theses dealing with Canada at German universities. 
Every year during the last thirty years has produced a couple; and the number is 
growing. This is partly due to the interest aroused by the Canadian-German 
tariff war, 1903-10 (Germany is one of the few countries with whom Canada has 
no trade agreement); German migration to the dominion; and Canada’s réle in 
the Great War; as well as to some excellent German books on Canada (cf. ‘Recent 
German books relating to Canada, efc.”” in the CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW, 
XIV, 189-98). 

Louis HAMILTON 
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(The contribution of information suitable for this section is welcomed.) 


Str ARTHUR DOUGHTY 


The death occurred at Ottawa on December 1 last of Sir Arthur George 
Doughty, who for thirty-one years held the position of Dominion archivist. Dr. 
Doughty, as he was long known to a host of friends, was born in England in 1860 
and was educated in English public schools and at New Inn Hall, Oxford. He 
came to Canada in 1886 and after spending several years in journalism in Montreal 
was appointed to the civil service of the province of Quebec, acting as secretary, 
first, to the minister of public works and, later, to the provincial treasurer. In 1901 
he became joint librarian of the legislative library of Quebec and in 1904 was 
appointed Dominion archivist. 

Dr. Douglas Bymner, the first Dominion archivist, had already brought 
together transcripts of several of the more important series of official state papers 
relating to Canada, but these records were so housed as to give little opportunity 
for making their contents known generally. Dr. Doughty gave a new and much 
broader interpretation to the functions of a Dominion archivist. He believed it 
to be his task to enable all Canadians to become more familiar with the history of 
their country, and he endeavoured to appeal to their pride and imagination by 
making their history a thing of interest. The first urgent need was a building 
wherein could be housed and displayed not only books and manuscripts but 
historical paintings and sketches and mementos which give reality to the events 
of long ago. It was his desire, further, to disseminate the information contained 
in official documents by encouraging students to consult the records. To that 
end it was necessary to provide accommodation for students and facilities for their 
access not only to official documents and other records, but to the historical 
literature of the country. 

The erection of the first Archives building—the old wing of the present 
building—marked the beginning of a new era not only in the custody of the public 
records of Canada but in the writing of its history. Year after year the Archives 
building drew students in ever increasing numbers, while the interest and 
attractiveness of its historical souvenirs made it one of the most popular ‘“‘show- 
places’’ of the capital. Dr. Doughty frequently bore testimony to the enthusiasm 
with which the Earl of Minto, then governor-general, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and the 
Honourable Sidney Fisher, the minister in charge of the Archives, entered into 
the project of providing the Archives with an adequate home. 

Dr. Doughty next undertook with zest the collection from far and near of 
documents both public and private. Few men were happier in their work. Nothing 
gave him a greater thrill of satisfaction than the discovery in an obscure and 
uninviting corner, of documents bearing on the history of Canada. As a collector 
of historical manuscripts Dr. Doughty was sui generis. At the outset, he super- 
vised a thorough examination of the various repositories of public documents in 
the offices of the departments of government at Ottawa. This investigation dis- 
closed such valuable material as the G series. Then he turned his attention to the 
records of the families of British statesmen whose work was identified with Canada. 
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His conspicuous success in this field brought to the Canadian Archives such papers 
as the Grey-Elgin correspondence and the Durham papers. As a result of his un- 
tiring efforts Canada to-day possesses a collection of records relating to its history 
which is probably unrivalled by any other country. 

But Dr. Doughty’s interest in historical materials did not cease when they 
were safely housed in the Archives. He possessed a most uncanny knowledge of 
their contents and his unrivalled knowledge and wide experience were always 
placed at the service of the humblest student. 

Before coming to the Archives, Dr. Doughty had been disciplined most 
rigorously in a practical school of historical research. The siege of Quebec, written 
jointly with Mr. Parmelee, was a masterpiece of careful and minute investigation 
and criticism. His work as author and editor continued with the new materials 
which his own skill had made available. In collaboration with Dr. Adam Shortt, 
he edited the Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 1759-1791, 
possibly the most valuable series of documents yet published by the Archives. 
In association, likewise, with Dr. Shortt he supervised the preparation of the 
twenty-two volumes of Canada and its provinces. His edition of the Journal of 
Captain John Knox, published by the Champlain Society, will long stand as a 
model of excellence in editing. Through his efforts not only has the historical 
literature of Canada been greatly enriched, but the spirit in which it is being 
created has been completely changed. 

Essentially Dr. Doughty was an artist. He was thoroughly at home as 
dramatic critic of a Montreal journal during the first years of his residence in 
Canada. He possessed unerring judgment in matters of form and colour. He 
excelled in the work of illumination. One of his pieces is regarded as ranking 
among the best examples of the art of modern illumination. His artistic genius 
made the Archives a place of rare beauty. 

Dr. Doughty was not alone a great Canadian public servant but he was a 
great Canadian as well. Few Canadians have known as well and appreciated as 
fully the genius of French Canada. It was his ambition to assist in the creation 
of a vigorous Canadian spirit based on a knowledge of the history of the country 
and a pride in the achievement of its founders. [D. McArtTHUR] 


THE LOCATION OF THE ROUTE OF THE C.P.R. 

[The following letter has been received from Professor H. A. Innis of the 
University of Toronto.] 

I have read with great interest the article by Mr. F. G. Roe, “An unsolved 
problem of Canadian history”’ in the Report of the Canadian Historical Association 
for 1936 (65-77), and I hasten to ask for space in the REvIEw for general comment. 
Students of the history of western Canada are grateful to members of the engineering 
profession for their contributions on numerous aspects of the history of the west, 
to mention only those of Mr. J. N. Wallace and Mr. Roe himself. 

On the general problem of the location of the route of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, I cannot agree with his thesis that the decision to follow the southern 
route was due to the occupation of town sites farther north. The change in 
location of the route to the south has been of profound importance to the history 
of western Canada and was largely a result of factors which Mr. Roe has suggested, 
and of others, which he has neglected. The writer would like to know more from 
engineers about the importance of railway construction in the prairies of the 
United States as a background to the study of railway construction in Canada. 
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American experience was of first importance in influencing settlement in Canada 
and in the location, construction, and operation of Canadian railways. How far 
was the cost of bridges cut down by following the southern route? A casual 
traveller on the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific cannot fail to be 
impressed by the number of bridges on the northern line. How far was the ease 
of occupying the prairie, in contrast with the park belt, a factor? Pressure from 
the government was probably more important than Mr. Roe indicates. Sir 
Charles Tupper, with a background of Maritime hostility to the United States, 
was insistent on a route in Canadian territory to the extent that construction 
north of Lake Superior was pushed to the point of forcing Hill to withdraw from 
the C.P.R. directorate, and it is quite probable that Tupper insisted similarly on 
a route far enough south to block out prospective American competition. The 
monopoly character of the charter deserves great emphasis. Its terms prohibited 
construction of railways to the United States or on a more southerly line in Canada, 
and the tariff was designed to compel an east-west haul. Van Horne’s hostility 
to the Reciprocity Treaty of 1911, and his attempt to compel the Great Northern 
to vacate the Kootenay country by constructing the Crow’s Nest pass line and 
acquiring the Trail smelter, were indications of the fundamental importance of a 


southern location in order to check American encroachment on Canadian Pacific 
territory. 


It has been a view of the writer, which he would not care to describe as a 
conviction, that the change in attitude of Lord Strathcona to which Mr. Roe 
objects (p. 66) was precisely due to his fear, as chief representative of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, that the construction of a railway along the northern route would 
have the effect of opening the fur-trade to competition, and his hope that a railway 
to the south would not endanger the position of the company to the same extent. 
His prominent part in the defeat of the Macdonald administration over the Pacific 
scandal can be interpreted in relation to the same argument. 


Two matters of detail may also be mentioned. I must apologize to Mr. Roe 
for a misprint in a footnote reference in A history of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
(London ,1923) on page 110, where Sessional paper no. 271 is given for no. 27L, 1883, 
as it has unfortunately led him astray in his emphasis on my text and to indulge 
in much unnecessary speculation (71-2). A quotation from Van Horne’s letter 
to the minister of railways and canals of April 18, 1883, provides an accurate 
account of the problem of heavy grades: ‘The next problem encountered is, as to 
whether the line should be carried around the great bend of the Columbia River, 
or directly across the Selkirk Mountains. A practicable line has been found 
directly across, reaching the summit on either side by gradients of 116 feet per 
mile, and each twenty miles in length. The distance across by this line is sixty- 
three miles, while by a line following the Columbia Valley around the mountains, 
it would be about 140 miles.””. Ona second point as to the adoption of the Big Hill 
route (73-4), I think Mr. Roe would have been less inclined to criticize the company 
had he consulted the exact source. I quote again a letter from W. C. Van Horne 
to the minister of railways and canals, May 19, 1884: ‘Several extensive boulder 
slides on the mountain sides have to be crossed, and there is some doubt as to the 
possibility of their movement; and at Tunnel Mountain, above the line of railway, 
a glacier exists, the movement and effect of which is as yet unknown and can only 
be surmised. While the proposed permanent line is entirely feasible, notwith- 
standing the existence of the glacier and the boulder slides, the local modifications 
necessary to protect the line against their movement, should any be found to occur, 
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would materially increase its cost.”! Asa mere economist, I must leave Mr. Roe 
to settle the argument with the company’s engineers. 


The British Columbia historical quarterly, published by the Archives of the 
province in co-operation with the British Columbia Historical Association, made 
its first appearance in January of this year. Its editor is Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, 
the provincial archivist, and the advisory board includes the Rev. John Goodfellow, 
Judge Howay, Professor W. N. Sage, and Mr. F. A. Rickard. The Quarterly will 
confine its attention largely to the history of British Columbia and the north-west. 
In contents, standards of editing, and appearance the first number is excellent, 
and those responsible for it are to be highly congratulated. In the last issue of 
this REviEw, Professor Sage gave a brief description of the re-organization of 
historical activities that has recently taken place in British Columbia. Local 
societies throughout the province are being brought into close relation with the 
provincial association and the provincial Archives, while at the same time they 
are being encouraged to preserve and study the records of their communities with 
increased interest. The work of these societies will be fully described in the 
Quarterly and will also as heretofore be noted in this section of the REVIEW. 

For several years the CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW has tried to emphasize 
the importance of work such as is now being done in British Columbia. Encourag- 
ing signs are to be found also in some other parts of the dominion, but there is still 
widely in evidence the most lamentable neglect of historical records and places 
of historic significance. They might, if for no other reasons, be given some 
attention, as a source of interest to visitors. We sincerely trust that we are on 
the eve of much needed and long over-due improvement in these matters. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association for 1937 will be 
held at McMaster University, Hamilton, on May 24 and 25. In addition to the 
historical papers, several of which will deal with the crisis of the 1830's, it is expected 
that addresses will be given by M. Henri Bourassa on ‘‘The sense of nationhood 
in French Canada’’, and by President Dixon Ryan Fox whose writings are well 
known to Canadian historical students. Two joint sessions have been arranged 
with the Canadian Political Science Association which is to meet at the same time. 
Inquiries with regard to the programme or other arrangements may be addressed 
to Major Gustave Lanctot or Mr. Norman Fee at the Public Archives, Ottawa. 


The Queen’s University Summer School of Historical Research at the Public 
Archives in Ottawa will this year be under the direction of Professor R. G. Trotter. 
The session will be from July 6 to August 18. The round-table, meeting five 
mornings per week, will be devoted to Canadian history since the War of 1812. 
Special provision is also made for students doing individual research. Students 
may register for credit in Queen’s University if they wish. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Professor R. G. Trotter, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 


The Publisher's weekly of January 16, 1937, notes that the greatest increases 
in books published during 1936 were in geography (travel), and in history, where 
the total was nearly double that of the previous year. 


‘Sessional paper, no. 25, 1885, 10 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


The first two articles in this issue are by Professor Chester Martin of the 
University of Toronto and Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, the eminent geologist and explorer, 
whose work on David Thompson has been well known to Canadian scholars for 
many years. Mr. E. C. Guillet of Toronto has written extensively on the social 
history of Ontario and is the author, in particular, of Early life in Upper Canada 
published in 1933. The REVIEw is again indebted to Professor T. F. McIlwraith 
for the annual bibliography on Canadian ethnology, anthropology, and archaeology 
which is included in the list of recent publications relating to Canada. 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


Since the issue of December, 1935, in which the regular publication of notes 
under this head was begun, the REviEw has had items of information on materials 
relating to Canadian history from over thirty libraries in Canada, the United States, 
and the British Isles. The items have ranged from brief notes on recent acquisi- 
tions, proposed projects, and other matters of current interest, to short descriptions 
of the contents of important collections. The notes printed during the past year 
make it clear that a great deal of valuable information which is otherwise in- 
accessible may be provided in this section. The REvIEwW would greatly appreciate 
receiving suitable suggestions at any time. 

It is planned to print from time to time short descriptions of important private 
collections of which there are a number throughout the dominion, some belonging 
to individuals, others in the possession of churches, societies, commercial com- 
panies, and similar bodies. We are pleased to have obtained for this issue the 
following short description of Judge Howay’s valuable collection. 


Judge F. W. Howay's historical collection, New Westminster, B.C. Although it 
touches the whole of Canada, Judge Howay’s collection is primarily one of the 
North-west Coast, including in that term the lines of approach and the British 
Columbia of to-day. It contains some three thousand items: books, newspapers, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and manuscripts. 

Amongst the books are first editions, and many subsequent ones, of Captain 
Cook’s three Voyages; all the editions of Vancouver’s Voyage in English, French, 
and German, including the rare 16mo published in Paris in 1833; amongst its five 
editions of Paul Kane’s Wanderings is the very scarce Copenhagen issue of 1863, 
not to be found in the British Museum; and complete runs of British Columbian, 
Washington, Oregon, Californian, Canadian, and Hawaiian historical societies’ 
reports and quarterlies. Outstanding is the collection of thirteen editions of 
Jewitt’s Narrative (over and above the original Journal and its reprint) including 
the two rare ones of March and July, 1815. This is believed to be the largest 
collection of the Narrative on this continent—the Newberry Library lists but nine. 
The newspapers include the earliest volumes of the British Columbian, 1861-9 and 
scattered volumes thereafter; the first volumes of the Js/lander and the Mainland 
guardian, with incomplete volumes of the Scorpion, Cariboo sentinel, and Port 
Moody gazette. The crowning item is the first volume of the Victoria gazette, July 
to December, 1858—the first newspaper of the Canadian west. A similar file was 
sold by the Anderson Galleries in 1923 for $840. The library is especially rich in 
materials relating to the maritime fur-trade. Not only has it practically all the 
published narratives and articles, but it has many photostatic copies of ships’ logs 
and journals, obtained in various places in New England. Amongst original MSS. 
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are the journal of the Vancouver Belle in Bering sea in 1891, and R. J. Cleveland's 
journal of the voyage of the cutter Caroline to the North-west Coast in 1799. 


The Archives of the"Province of Alberta. The Alberta Archives bear the signs 
of a work well begun but not sustained. During the early years of the province, 
government apparently took an interest in collecting and maintaining the records 
of the early days of settlement in the Canadian north-west. With the aid of other 
enthusiasts, the provincial librarian acquired documents, books, pamphlets, and 
papers relating to the history of the province, including rare books and original 
documents. In recent years, the collection of archives material and even the 
proper care of the existing material has been neglected. Several years ago, the 
office of provincial librarian was abolished and the care of the library and archives 
became an adjunct of the work of the provincial publicity commissioner. In 
November, 1935, the office of publicity commissioner was also abolished. At 
present, two library clerks carry on the routine work of the library and prepare the 
newspaper clippings which serve as a provincial Hansard but, under orders of 
rigid economy, the library no longer acquires archives material. Handicapped by 
lack of space, staff, and money, the Archives of Alberta now stand in a precarious 
state. 

The material of the Archives is varied but patchy. Narratives and journals 
cover the work of the pioneer missionaries with some thoroughness. The material 
on Polar and Arctic exploration is good. The sources for western inland and 
coastal discovery are not so complete, but there is a fair amount of material on the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the Selkirk settlement, the Pacific fur-trade, and the 
Oregon question, the insurrections of 1870 and 1885, travel in the north-west, the 
Mounted Police, the building of the C.P.R., and kindred topics. In manuscript 
material, the Archives are not rich as compared with collections in eastern Canada. 
They include documents of the expeditions of Warre and Vavasour to Oregon in 
1845; the minute-book of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s council of the northern 
department of Rupert’s Land from 1830 to 1843; a copy of the journal of the 
Rev. Robert Terrill Rundle, Wesleyan missionary at Fort Edmonton, 1840-8; 
A. L. Fortune’s narrative of experiences in the overland expedition from Ontario 
to Cariboo, B.C., in 1862; and sundry journals of Fort Edmonton, Fort Dunvegan, 
and Rocky Mountain House. [BERTHA LAWRENCE] 


The National Archives of the United States. The archivist of the United States 
announces the appointment of Mr. W. L. G. Joerg, of the scientific staff of the 
American Geographical Society, to the position of chief of the division of maps 
and charts. 

The Second annual report of the archivist of the United States, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1936 (109 pp.), includes reports of the various offices and divisions 
of the National Archives and, as appendices, a report to congress of the national 
historical publications commission recommending a publication of documentary 
material on the ratification of the constitution and a report to the Works Progress 
Administration of the national director of the survey of federal archives outside 
of Washington. Other recent publications of the National Archives include: 
The National Archives of the United States (bulletin no. 1, 13 pp.); The conference 
of archivists at Chattanooga, December 28, 1935, and Problems of American archivists, 
by Theodore C. Blegen (bulletin no. 2, 10 pp.); The National Archives (circular 
no. 1, 8 pp.); and Rules and regulations for the use of records (circular no. 2, 4 pp.). 
These publications are distributed free of charge by the administrative secretary 
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of the National Archives. A new guide to the federal archives of the United States 
is being compiled by members of the staff of the National Archives. The guide 
will be published in parts as completed. 


The Restigouche Museum. We have received from Restigouche, P.Q., a small 
paper entitled the Marquis de Malauze which announces that the old French warship 
of that name, sunk in the Restigouche river in the Seven Years’ War, is to be 
salvaged and, if possible, used as the nucleus of a local museum. It is planned 
to organize the museum in four departments: the department of the mission, 
including collections of religions and Franciscan articles; the Indian department; 
the Gaspesia department; and the Acadia department. A library will be built 
up and a reading-room established. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Art, Historical and Scientific Association, Vancouver, published in January, 
1937, a four-page list of members. The City Museum (which is under the direction 
of the association) has recently received a fine set of photographs, showing the 
family seat of the ‘‘Burrard’’ family, together with material dealing with the history 
of Sir Harry Burrard after whom Captain George Vancouver named Vancouver 
harbour. 


The Association Belgique-Canada, with members both in Belgium and Canada, 
has been formed to promote an interest in the study of the relations of the two 
countries and in particular in immigration which has taken place from Belgium 
to Canada. A journal is being published of which six numbers have already 
appeared. The articles of historical interest which it prints will be included in 
our list of recent publications. 


The British Columbia Historical Association is co-operating with the Archives 
of British Columbia in publishing the British Columbia historical quarterly, the 
first number of which appeared in January. (See p. 89.) 


Cowichan Historical Society, Vancouver island. President, Kenneth Duncan, 
Duncan, B.C. 


The Fraser Canyon Historical Association was organized at Yale, B.C., in 1935, 
and it has embarked upon an active programme of gathering documents and relics 
relating to the district, and of making a photographic survey of buildings, etc. 
President, T. L. Thacker, Hope, B.C.; secretary, the Rev. Heber H. K. Greene, 
Agassiz, B.C. 


The North Kootenay Pioneers’ Association, Revelstoke, B.C., was organized in 
1933, and it now has a membership of 112. President, C. B. Hume; secretary, 


David Orr. 


The Okanagan Historical Society was founded in the city of Vernon, B.C., 
in 1925. During the past ten years six reports have been issued which deal with 
every phase of the history and territory of the Okanagan valley. The Sixth report 
for 1935 (already out of print) has recently been received by the REviEW and it 
is listed in our bibliography of recent publications relating to Canada. A Seventh 
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report is to be published in the spring of 1937. The society deserves to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent work of historical research that it is doing in the Okan- 
agan area. President, Leonard Norris, Vernon, B.C. 


The Penticton Historical Society, B.C., organized in 1935, is particularly 
interested in the history of the Indians of the district. 


The Similkameen Historical Association held its quarterly meeting in Princeton, 
B.C., on January 29. The principal address was given by the Rev. E. E. Hardwick 
on the life of Robert (‘‘Bobby’’) Stevenson, famous in the Cariboo and Similkameen 
districts. The association has suffered the loss of its honorary president, Mrs. S. L. 
Allison, who died on February 1. 


La Société des Conférences de l'Université d’Ottawa. The programme of the 
society for the academic year 1936-7 (October 11 to March 14) includes the following 
papers dealing with Canadian subjects: ‘Images mauriciennes’” by the Abbé 
Albert Tessier; ‘‘Les missions de la baie James a vol d’oiseau’’ by T. R. P. Gilles 
Marchand; ‘En Acadie” by the Hon. J. E. Michaud; “Les Canadiens-frangais 
et le Nouvel-Ontario” by M. J. A. Bradette. 


La Société Historique de Montréal. During 1936 the following papers have 
been read before the society: ‘‘Une relation inconnue des voyages de Jacques 
Cartier” by M. Aristide Beaugrand-Champagne; ‘‘La date exacte de la fondation 
de Ville-Marie’’ by Mlle Marie-Claire Daveluy; ‘‘Jér6me le Royer de la Dauver- 
si¢re’’ by Dom Jamet; ‘‘Quelques points obscurs de la vie du poéte Crémazie”’ by 
M. Pierre-Georges Roy; “A propos de la date véritable de la fondation de Ville- 
Marie” by M. Victor Morin; ‘“‘La Nouvelle-France et ses habitants a la veille 
de la conquéte, 1750-1760" by Father Armand Yon; “La légende et l’histoire de 
Peter McLeod, surnommé l'homme de fer du Saguenay” by M. Damase Potvin; 
“La grandeur” by M. Emile Ludwig; ‘‘Des ascendants de quatre prélats canadiens, 
tous originaires de Laprairie’”” by M. Jean-Jacques Lefebvre; ‘‘Soulanges et son 
canal” by the Abbé Elie-J. Auclair; ‘“‘Le long des ruisseaux de l'ile de Montréal” 
by M. Aristide Beaugrand-Champagne. President, Aegidius Fauteux; secretary, 
Napoléon Brisebois; permanent address, 1210 rue Sherbrooke est, Montréal. 


La Société Nicolétaine d’ Histoire régionale held its last meeting on November 10, 
and M. Théodose Vanasse presented a learned study on the history of the parish 
of Saint-Guillaume d’Upton. The society has been particularly active in marking 
historic sites in the district: a panel has been installed in the Académie Saint-Jean- 
Baptiste in commemoration of the first school in Nicolet, which was subsequently 
the home of the poet, Louis Fréchette; and the birth-place of Mgr J.-N. Provencher 
has been marked. Secretary, the Abbé J.-Walter Houle. 


The Thompson Valley District Historical and Museum Association, Kamloops, 
B.C., was organized in the autumn of 1936, and it is planning to observe the 125th 
anniversary of Kamloops in 1937. President, J. J. Morse. 


The York and Sunbury Historical Society, Fredericton, B.C., began in December 
the issue of mimeographed museum notes. The first issue described the society’s 
exhibit of material on the Great War and the issue of January described its Acadian 
exhibit. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CANADIAN HistoricaL Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 


and political science; R.S.C.—Royal Society of Canada; S.R.C.—Société royale du 
Canada.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Danger signals for the Commonwealth (Round table, no. 105, Dec., 1936, 1-22). A dis- 
cussion of the realities in foreign affairs which confront the British Commonwealth. 


Dawson, R. MacG. The imperial conference (C.J.E.P.S., III (1), Feb., 1937, 23-39). 
A history of the development of the imperial conference. 


Hecnut, J. S. The economics of empire trade (United empire, XXVIII (2), Feb., 1937, 
70-2). 


KEITH, BERRIEDALE. Notes on imperial constitutional law (Journal of comparative 
legislation and international law, ser. 3, XVIII, part I, Feb., 1936, 110-26; part IV, 
Nov., 277-88). Notes on: imperial unity in foreign affairs; the appeal to the privy 
council; the dominions and the royal accession; the London Naval Treaty and the 
dominions; the federation and the provinces in Canada; etc. 


McNaucat, J. C. K. Another design for living (Canadian forum, XVI (192), Jan., 
1937, 12-3). A consideration of Canadian secession from the British Empire as a 
possibility, and a review of some of its implications. 


MiGNAULT, P. B. L’appel au conseil privé (S.R.C. mémoires, série 3, XXX, sect. 1, 
mai, 1936, 11-28; reprinted in Revue du droit, XV (3), nov., 1936, 133-55). The 
continuation of a study on the development of the principle of autonomy in Canada 
before and after the Statute of Westminster. 


RoBiInson, Howarp. The development of the British Empire. Under the editorship of 
James T. SHOTWELL. Revised and enlarged ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 


1936. Pp. xli, 530. ($3.00) An excellent textbook; first published in 1922 and 
reviewed C.H.R., IV, 1923, 171-2. 


Roe, F. Percy. How is the empire? With a foreword by Bast. MATHEWS. London 
and Toronto: Pitman. 1936. Pp. xiv, 294. ($1.75) To be reviewed later. 


SouTHGATE, GEORGE W. The British Empire. Illustrated with 32 maps. London and 
Toronto: J. M.DentandSons. 1936. Pp.x,428. ($1.50) Tobereviewed later. 


TACKABERRY, S. G. Canada and war in the air (Royal Air Force quarterly, VIII (1), 
Jan., 1937, 40-7). A discussion of Canada’s possible contribution to the air forces 


of the empire in an air war. Gives summary of Canadians in the Royal Air Force 
in the Great War. [J.H.E.] 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

CALLAHAN, JAMES MortToN. American foreign policy in Canadian relations. New York: 
Macmillan. |Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada.} 1937. Pp. x, 576. 
($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


Canada and the league crisis (Round table, no. 104, Sept., 1936, 826-42). Points out 
that there was little disposition in Canada to question the decision of Mr. King’s 
government to follow the lead of Great Britain in lifting economic sanctions against 
Italy. 
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Canada: The empire and the league. (Lectures given at the Canadian Institute on 
Economics and Politics, July 3lst to August 14th, 1936.) Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. Published for the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada, 
40 College Street, Toronto. 1936. Pp. viii, 171. ($1.50) Includes papers on: 
“Canada and the United States” by G. W. Brown; ‘‘A French-Canadian view of 
Canada’s foreign policy’’ by JEAN BrucHeEs!; “‘General and specific aspects of 
Canadian foreign policy” and ‘‘The social and economic bases of Canadian foreign 
policy”, by A. R. M. Lower; ‘“‘Canada and the empire—historical retrospects’’, 
“Canada and the League of Nations’’, ‘‘Canada’s defence policy”, and ‘‘Canada’s 
responsibility for world peace’, by R. A. MacKay; ‘‘Canada and the changing 
balance of power in the Pacific’ by N. A. M. MacKenzie; and ‘Canada and the 
collective system” by Paut Martin. See p. 82. 


The Commonwealth and the league (Round table, no. 104, Sept., 1936, 655-74). A dis- 
cussion under the headings: The breakdown of a coercive league; Germany re- 
divivus; a league of peace; a British Monroe doctrine. 


Kyte, GEORGE W. Organization and work of the international joint commission. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1937. Pp. 14. 


Neutrality to-day (Round table, no. 104, Sept., 1936, 762-71). Discusses the United 


States and neutrality; the European ex-neutrals; and neutrality and the Common- 
wealth. 


Rep, Escott. Canada and the threat of war: A discussion of Mr. Mackenzie King's 
foreign policy (University of Toronto quarterly, VI (2), Jan., 1937, 242-53). 


Mr. Mackenzie King’s foreign policy, 1935-36 (C.J.E.P.S., III (1), 
Feb., 1937, 86-97). 


SIEGFRIED, ANDRE. La politique extérieure du Canada (Actualité économique, II (2), 
déc., 1936, 101-14). A discussion of the three fundamental motives which M. 
Siegfried believes underlie Canadian foreign policy. 


WELLS, KATHERINE ALLEN. The settlement of the Alabama claims: A study of British 
policy and opinion, 1865-1872 (Clark University bulletin, abstracts of dissertations 
and theses, 1936, 30-4). An abstract of a thesis for a Ph.D. degree. 


WHEELER-BENNETT, JOHN W. and HEALD, STEPHEN (eds.). Documents on international 
affairs, 1935. Volume I. Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices 


of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1936. Pp. xii, 318. (15s.) 
To be reviewed later. 


Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


The Anglo-American conference of historians, July 1936. Report (Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, XIV (41), Nov., 1936, 65-111). Material of particular 
interest to Canada will be found in the report of the section on ‘‘Colonial history”’ 
(91-7); (ii) ‘‘The problems faced by the early settlers of the Canadian prairies’’; 


(iii) ‘‘The technique of negotiation in British Commonwealth foreign relations 
prior to 1914”, 


Association Canado-Américaine. Les Franco-Américains, peints par eux-mémes. Avant- 
propos par ADOLPHE ROBERT. (Documents sociaux.) Montréal: Editions Albert 
Lévesque. 1936. Pp.287. ($1.00) The Association Canado-Américaine stresses 
the necessity for united effort by all the French-speaking people on the North 
American continent, in order to preserve their language and culture. 


Aucuarr, Exte-J. La Canadienne francaise (S.R.C. mémoires, série 3, XXX, sect. 1, 
mai, 1936, 71-81). A study under the headings: ‘‘La Canadienne francaise au 


débit de notre histoire; La Canadienne francaise dans la suite des temps; La Cana- 
dienne francaise de nos jours’’. 
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BATES, CHARLES Francis. Custer’s Indian battles. Bronxville, N.Y. [1936]. Pp. 38. 
The famous ‘‘Custer Massacre”’, in June 1876, was so unexpected that it has given 
rise to considerable historical controversy. General George Armstrong Custer has 
been maligned and lauded, his tactics criticized and praised. This booklet— 
prepared originally for circulation at the sixtieth anniversary of the Custer amped 
—is an attempt to explain and justify Custer’s action in attacking the Sioux on 
the Little Big Horn. The author is frankly pro-Custer, but he has gone to the 
sources and has produced an interesting and straightforward, although somewhat 
brief account. To the student of Canadian history the interest of this booklet 
is limited; it lies less in the details of Custer’s military career in the American west 
than in the wider problem of Indian administration. [GEORGE F. G. STANLEY] 

Bovey, WitFrip. The Vinland voyages (R.S.C. transactions, ser. 3, XXX, sect. 2, 
May, 1936, 27-47). A re-examination of the material in the sagas in the light of 
new evidence as to knowledge of North America among Scandinavian peoples. 


CorTESAO, JAIME. The pre-Columbian discovery of America (Geographical journal, 
LXXXIX (1), Jan., 1937, 29-42). Deals with the hypothesis of the pre-Columbian 
discovery of f America by the Portuguese. 


CRUCHET, RENE, Au Canada, vieille terre frangaise. Préface de FRANcoIs P1é7TR1. 
Bordeaux: Editions Delmas. 1936. Pp.xvi,312. (ldfrs.) Tobe reviewed later. 


Fox, Dixon Ryan. A portrait pageant of Old Fort Niagara (New York history, XVIII 
(1), Jan., 1937, 76-80). Address in dedicating twenty-six new portraits at Old 
Fort Niagara, Sept. 15, 1936; with a list of the portraits. 


Grou_x, LionEL. Notre mattre, le passé. (2i¢me série.) Montréal: Librairie Granger 
Fréres. 1936. Pp. 307. ($1.00) A series of studies on: Jacques Cartier a 
Hochelaga; Le dossier de Dollard; Les grand leurs historiques de |l’'Outaouais; Une 
heure avec l’'abbé Groulx a propos de “37”; Les “patriotes” de 1837 et le clergé; 
L’union des Canadas; Hinks et Morin; Le “Papineau” de M. Rumilly; Les idées 
religieuses de Ls-Joseph Papineau; Un mouvement de jeunesse vers 1850; Les 
Canadiens francais et l|'établissement de la Confédération; etc. 


Historical societies in the United States and Canada: A handbook. Indianapolis: Pub- 
lished for the conference of historical societies. 1936. Pp. vi, 186. ($1.50; for 
sale at the office of the secretary of the conference, 408 State Library and Historical 
Building, Indianapolis). This valuable little handbook ‘‘is intended to be, first, 
a current address book of historical societies. . . in the United States and Canada 
and, second, an introductory source of information about their more salient activities 
and resources’. It was compiled from answers to questionnaires which were 
distributed to all historical societies the addresses of which were available, and 
it makes noclaim to becomplete. It is unfortunate, however, that in the Canadian 
section, a number of active and important associations have been omitted, e.g., 
the British Columbia Historical Association and the Okanagan Historical Society 
in British Columbia; La Société Historique d’Ottawa, Kingston Historical Society, 
Lundy’s Lane Historical Society, Elgin County Historical Society, efc., in Ontario; 
the Historical Society of Argenteuil County, Les Dix, La Société historique des 
Cantons de l'Est, in Quebec; and the York-Sunbury Historical Society in New 
Brunswick. The CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW prints in each issue information 
about the activities of historical societies in Canada. The compilers of this 
handbook do not appear to have consulted this material. 


LANcTOT, GUSTAVE. Quelques rectifications de notre histoire (S.R.C. mémoires, série 3, 
XXX, sect. 1, mai, 1936, 29-37). By giving several examples—+.e., the story of the 
expedition of the Marquis de la Roche in 1598, the statement that the governing 
classes of New France left Canada after the conquest, famous words of Wolfe, 
Montcalm, Brock, efc.—Major Lanctot shows how the history of Canada has been 
modified and corrected. 


MassicoTtTE, E.-Z. Variations hibernales (B.R.H., XLIII (1), janv., 1937, 18-22). 
Notes on the Canadian winter from 1646 to 1898. 
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Newfoundland, economic and political. 1. The Amulree report (1933): A review by 
A. F. W. PLuMptTreE; II. Government-by-commission (1934-6): A survey by A. M. 


FRASER; III. Basic problems of government in Newfoundland by H. A. INNIs. 
(C.J.E.P.S., III (1), Feb., 1937, 58-85.) 


NicKERSON, M. H. How the Norseman came to America (Journal of Education for 
Nova Scotia, ser. 4, VIII (1), Jan., 1937, 58-62). Passages translated from the 
Eiriks Saga Rauda. 


Pratt, Juttus W. Expansionists of 1898: The acquisition of Hawati and the Spanish 
islands. (The Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history, 1936. The Walter 
Hines Page School of International Relations.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
[Oxford University Press.] 1936. Pp. x, 393. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


Simpson, Sir JoHN Hore. Newfoundland and its resources (United empire, XXVIII 
(2), Feb., 1937, 77-80). 


Sutton, GEORGE MrKkscu. Birds in the wilderness: Adventures of an ornithologist. 
Illustrated by the author. New York: Macmillan. [{Toronto: Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada.] 1936. Pp. xvi, 200. ($3.50) A lively and most readable 
account of the author’s experiences in the field in America, which has for the 
historian concerned with science not only the value of revealing the ornithologist’s 
methods afield but also the interest of first-hand accounts of some of the most 
important ornithological discoveries in Canada. [R.M.S.] 


WaLLace, W. Stewart (ed.). The encyclopedia of Canada. Volume IV: Lauzon— 
New Toronto. Toronto: University Associates of Canada. [Murray Printing Co.] 
1936. Pp. [vi], 400. To be reviewed later. 


Wa-SHA-Quon-AsIn (GREY OWL). Tales of an empty cabin. London: Lovat Dickson. 
Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada. 1936. Pp. xvi, 335. ($3.00) Grey 
Owl, in his latest book, writes now with moving dignity of expression, now with 
colloquial and humorous vigour, of many things from the courage of wolves to 
radio-crooners. The book is divided into three sections, of which the first ‘‘Tales 
of the Canadian northland”’ is a picturesque miscellany of travel recollections, 
Indian legends, allegories, and accounts of Indian life. The second, ‘‘Mississauga’’, 
consists largely of a vivid account of a canoe journey on the Mississauga river about 
twenty years ago, of the rivermen and their way of life. It is both lively and very 
interesting as the record of an order that has very nearly disappeared. In the 
third section, Grey Owl appears in his more characteristic rdle as the biographer 
of Jelly Roll, Rawhide, and their children. His stories not only of his beavers but 
also of the moose, loons, and muskrat of Lake Ajawaan are intimate and of absorbing 
interest. Through the book runs an ardent appeal for the preservation of the 
northern forest which is one of Canada’s most precious resources and of the wild 
creatures for whom Grey Owl has made himself spokesman. The book has rather 
indifferent illustrations. |{M. Q. INNIs] 


ZeECHLIN, E. Das Problem der vorkolumbischen Entdeckung Amerikas und die Kolumbus- 
forschung (Historische Zeitschrift, 152 (1), mai-juin, 1935). 


(2) New France 


BINGHAM, RoBert W. Battle of La Belle Famille (New York history, XVIII (1), Jan., 
1937, 44-5). Abstract of address given on September 15, 1936, at the dedication 
of an historical marker on the farm of W. W. Kincaid, at Youngstown, N.Y., on 
the site of the battle between French and British in 1759. 


BRUNET, PIERRE. Relations diplomatiques entre Anglais et Francais au siege de Québec 
(1759) (S.R.C. mémoires, série 3, XXX, sect. 1, mai, 1936, 83-96). 


Burton, F. W. The wheat supply of New France (R.S.C. transactions, ser. 3, XXX, 
sect. 2, May, 1936, 137-50). 


Des RoBERT, EpMonp. Joseph des Robert (1735-1826) (B.R.H., XLIII (1), janv., 


1937, 27-30). Some notes on a military engineer who took part in the Seven Years’ 
War in New France. 
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DeEsRosIERS, LEo-PAUL. Commencements l'alliance contre les Iroquois (Canada francais 


XXIV (5), janv., 1937, 434-48; (6), fév., 549-60). A discussion of Champlain’s 
relations with the Indians. 


G1BBoN, J. Murray. The coureur de bois and his birthright (R.S.C. transactions, ser. 3, 
XXX, sect. 2, May, 1936, 61-78). 


LeJEuNE, Louis. Le chevalier Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d'Iberville (suite): Deuxiéme 


voyage: Fondation du Fort Maurepas (1699-1700) (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, 
VII (1), janv.-mars, 1937, 86-115). 


Lettre de M. Voutron au ministre (9 décembre 1720) (B.R.H., XLII (11), nov., 1936, 
690-704). Transcribed from the Archives of the province of Quebec; dated 
‘“‘Devant Fouras du Chameau, le 9 décembre 1720’. 


MartTIN, Ernest. L’Evangéline de Longfellow et la suite merveilleuse d'un poeme. 
Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1936. Pp. 375; with 12 photographs and a map. 
Reviewed Dec., 1936, 441. 

—_—__— Les exilés Acadiens en France au XVIIle siecle et leur établissement 
en Poitou. Paris: Librairie Hachette. er > 333; with 4 photographs, 
2 maps, anda plan. Reviewed Dec., 1936, 44 


Massie, JuLes. La mort de Olivier Morel de Ladurantaye (B.R.H., XLII (12), déc., 
1936, 743-5). A note on a soldier of New France who died before 1720. 


Ries, Maurice. The Mississippi fort, called Fort de la Boulaye, (1700-1715): The first 
French settlement in present-day Louisiana (Louisiana historical quarterly, XIX (4), 
Oct., 1936, 829-99). The story of the founding of the first French fort in Louisiana 


and the part it played in the history of France in the new world; with illustrations, 
maps, and a bibliography. 


RoBITAILLE, GEORGES. Montcalm et ses historiens: Etude critique. Montréal: Granger 
Fréres. 1936. Pp.241. ($1.00) To be reviewed later. 

Roy, Récis. Pollet dela Combe (B.R.H., XLII (12), déc., 1936, 714-5). A note on an 
officer in the Carignan Regiment. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


ABERDEIN, JENNIE W. John Galt. Oxford University Press. 1936. Pp. xxiv, 209. 
(8s. 6d.) To be reviewed later. 


Un bon ami de Mgr Plessis (B.R.H., XLII (11), nov., 1936, 678-80). A note ona 
Quebec politician of the late eighteenth century—Robert Lester. 
Brown, WELDON Amzy. The Howe Peace commission of 1776 (North Carolina historical 
review, XIII (2), April, 1936, 122-42). A study of the peace commission appointed 


‘‘to encourage all persons to aid in suppressing the rebellion’. Lord Richard and 
Sir William Howe were the commissioners. 


Canada, Dominion of. Report of the Public Archives for the year 1935. JAMES F. 


KENNEY, acting dominion archivist. Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1936. Pp. 
xxxii, 172-398. See p. 68. 


CuaPIn, JANE Lewis (ed.). Letters of Dr. John McLoughlin (Oregon historical quarterly, 
XXXVII (4), Dec., 1936, 293-300). Letters which contain complaints of Dr. 
McLoughlin about his compensation in the North West Company and his concern 
over the medical education of his brother David, and which give an interesting 
glimpse of McLoughlin’s personality. 


CLouston, J. StorER. Orkney and the Hudson's Bay Company (Beaver, outfit 267, 
no. 3, Dec., 1936, 4-8). An account of the Orkney islands and their inhabitants 
who played so remarkable a part in the business of the H.B.C. 
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CRUIKSHANK, E. A. The negotiation of the agreement for disarmament on the lakes 
(R.S.C. transactions, ser. 3, XXX, sect. 2, May, 1936, 151-84). A documentary 
account of the negotiations which led up to the agreement of 1818. 


Davies, J. D. GriFFITH. George the third: A record of a king’s reign. London: Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 1936. Pp. xii, 348. (2Is.) See p. 63. 

Dawson, WARRINGTON. Les 2112 frangais morts aux Etats-Unis de 1777 @ 1783 en 
combattant pour l’indépendance américaine (Journal de la Société des Américanistes, 
n.s., XXVIII, fasc. 1, 1936, 1-154). A list of names with place and date of death. 


Des OrMES, RENEE. Une héroine du St-Laurent (Canada francais, XXIV (6), fév., 


1937, 543-8). The story of Kate, daughter of William Johnston, and the part she 
played in the troubles of 1837-8. 


Downes, RANDOLPH CHANDLER. Frontier Ohio, 1788-1803. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 


State Archaeological and Historical Society. 1935. Pp. xiv, 280. ($2.50) Tobe 
reviewed later. 


E.uiott, T. C. The coming of the white women, 1836 (part III) (Oregon historical 
quarterly, XX XVII (4), Dec., 1936, 275-90). A continuation of documents dealing 

with the coming of the first white women to the Oregon country. 
New portrait of Dr. McLoughlin (Oregon historical quarterly, XX XVII 


(4), Dec., 1936, 291-2). A note on a daguerreotype of Dr. John McLoughlin which 
has recently come to light. 


Haines, F.D. McKenszte’s winter camp, 1812-13 (Oregon historical quarterly, XX XVII 


(4), Dec., 1936, 329-33). A note on the location of Donald McKenzie’s post on 
the Snake river in 1812. 


JouNSON, JosEPH E. (ed.). A Quaker imperialist's view of the British colonies in America: 
1732 (Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography, LX (2), April, 1936, 
97-130). James Logan, scholar and statesman of Pennsylvania, in 1731 composed 
an essay entitled ‘‘Of the state of the British plantations in America: A Memorial” 
in which he states his concern over French encroachments in America, etc. This 


document is here transcribed from the Franklin papers at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


KERR, WILFRED BRENTON. Dennis Donohoe: First British consul in Buffalo, 1857-1864. 
(University of Buffalo studies, XIV (2), Jan., 1937, Monographs in history, no. 5.) 
Published under the direction of the Committee on publications, on the Roswell 
Park publication fund. Pp. 37-52. A study which throws sidelights on Canadian 
trade and shipping, and the Reciprocity Treaty. 


Lams, W. Kaye. Letters to Martha (British Columbia historical quarterly, I (1), Jan., 
1937, 33-44). <A description of the correspondence between Sir James Douglas 


and his daughter Martha, now deposited in the Provincial Archives of British 
Columbia. 


LAPOINTE, LIONEL-A. Les canadiens francais et la guerre de sécession (B.R.H., XLII 


(11), nov., 1936, 684-6). A comment on the list published by M. Massicotte in 
the September number of the Bulletin. 


Leaves from the war log of the Nancy, eighteen hundred and thirteen. 
C. H. J. Snmper. Toronto: Rous and Mann. 1936. Pp. xliv. For private 
circulation. This very handsome little volume, whose editor, an expert on fresh- 
water shipping, is the author of a collection of admirably racy pieces of fictionized 
history dealing with the War of 1812 on the lakes, presents extracts from the log 
of the little schooner which maintained the British communications with Michili- 
mackinac until she was destroyed in August, 1814. The log, whose original is 
in the McGill University Library, includes an account of the vessel’s brush with 
the Americans in the St. Clair in October, 1813, and (in detail) of her desperate 
fight afterwards with a Lake Huron storm. There are some side-lights on life on 
shipboard at this period. [C. P. Stacey] 


Comments by 
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MacKay, R. A. The political ideas of William Lyon Mackenzie (C.J.E.P.S., III (1), 
Feb., 1937, 1-22). 


MassicotTtE, E.-Z. Les canadiens et la guerre de sécession (B.R.H., XLII (11), nov., 


1936, 667-8). A supplementary list to that printed in the September number of 
the Bulletin. 





Un chirurgien Gascon (B.R.H., XLII (12), déc., 1936, 719-21), 
A note on Dr. Alexandre Serres, French-Canadian doctor of the late eighteenth 
century. 

~ Le général Barry St-Leger (B.R.H., XLII (12), déc., 1936, 710-1). 
A note on a general who served in Canada in the 1780's. 


MAYER, JOSEPHINE (ed.). The reminiscences of James Gordon (concluded) (New York 
history, XVII (4), Oct., 1936, 423-39). An account of Gordon’s adventures when 
he, as sutler to Major Robert Roger’s Rangers, took part in the advance against 
Montreal. 


MeEtTzGER, CHARLES H. The Quebec Act: A primary cause of the American Revolution. 
(United States Catholic Historical Society, Monograph series, XVI.) New York: 
The United States Catholic Historical Society. 1936. Pp. x, 223. To be 
reviewed later. 


Morison, SAMUEL Exiot. The Puritan pronaos: Studies in the intellectual life of New 
England in the seventeenth century. (Anson G. Phelps lectureship on early American 
history, New York University, Stokes foundation.) New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press. London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 1936. 
Pp. [x], 281. To be reviewed later. 


Murray, ArtHURC. The five sons of ‘‘Bare Betty’. Witha preface by Lord TwEeEps- 
MUIR (JOHN BucHAN). London: John Murray. 1936. Pp. 211. (10s. 6d.) 
The interest attaching to this book for the student of Canadian history lies in the 
fact that it contains an account of the life of the Hon. James Murray, the first 
British governor of Canada, and his four brothers. It thus provides a background 
of family relationships for Murray’s life, and it includes a number of letters written 
to Murray by the members of his family when he was in Canada; but it contains 
nothing new to anyone who has read General Mahon’s life of Murray. Even the 
letters are disappointing. [W.S. W.] 


Norris, L. An argonaut of 1862 (Okanagan Historical Society sixth report, 1935, 
263-77). An account of A. L. Fortune’s overland expedition in 1862, from Quebec 
to Spallumcheen. 

The boundary line (Okanagan Historical Society sixth report, 1935, 40-3). 
A summary of the history of the Oregon boundary. 

The cruise of the Tonquin (Okanagan Historical Society sixth report, 1935, 
66-73). The story of the expedition of the ship Tonquin, sent around Cape Horn 
to the North-west Coast in 1810 by John Jacob Astor. 


NuteE, Grace LEE. John McLoughlin, jr., and the Dickson filibuster (Minnesota history, 
XVII (4), Dec., 1936, 444-7). A note on the half-breed son of Dr. John McLoughlin 
and his relations with ‘‘General’”’ James Dickson. 


PARGELLIS, STANLEY (ed.). Military affairs in North America, 1748-1765: Selected 
documents from the Cumberland papers in Windsor Castle. (The American Historical 
Association.) New York, London: D. Appleton-Century. 1936. Pp. xxxii, 514. 
($8.00) To be reviewed later. 


PARMITER, CHARLES A. The influence of the Massachusetts colonial press on the American 
revolution, 1760-1775 (Clark University bulletin, abstracts of dissertations and 
theses, 1936, 100-2). A brief abstract of a thesis for a Ph.D. degree. 


PowELL, J.W.D. John Guy's voyage in the ‘‘Endeavour"’ (United Empire, XXVIII (1), 
Jan., 1937, 16-7). A note on John Guy’s expedition to Newfoundland in 1612. 
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SaGE, W.N. 7 Skene Ogden's notes on Western Caledonia (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, I (1), Jan., 1937, 45-56). A document which throws light on the fur- 
trade in New Caledonia in the 1830’s and 1840’ s, now in the Ogden papers in the 
provincial Archives of British Columbia. 


SIEBERT, WiLBuR H. The underground railroad in Massachusetts (New England 
quarterly, 1X (3), Sept., 1936, 447-67). An account of the ‘‘underground railroad”’ 
by means of which fugitive slaves passed through the New England states on their 
way to Canada. 


SMOYER, STANLEY C. Indians as allies in the intercolonial wars (New York history, 
XVII (4), Oct., 1936, 411-22). An investigation of the various methods used by 
the Indian agents to enlist the support of the Indians, between 1700-63 in upper 
New York state, and of the part played by the Indians as allies in the intercolonial 
warfare. 


STEARNS, RAYMOND PHINEAS. Joseph Kellogg's observations on Senex’s map of North 
America (1710) (Mississippi valley historical review, XXIII (3), Dec., 1936, 345-54). 
A transcript of a MS. in the archives of the Royal Society in London: ‘‘A short 
account of a trading voyage performed by Joseph Kellug an English man of New 
England in Company with six French Men from Canada to Missasippi in the 
year 1790... . <'. 


UHLENDORF, BERNHARD A. and VosPER, EDNA (eds.). Letters of Major Baurmeister 
during the Philadelphia campaign, 1777-1778. Il (Pennsylvania magazine of 
history and biography, LX (2), April, 1936, 161-83). 


WHITELEY, Emity STONE. Washington and his aides-de-camp. New York: Macmillan. 
[Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada.] 1936. Pp. [xii], 217. ($2.50) To 
be reviewed later. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 
Almanach du peuple Beauchemin pour 1937 (68me année). Montréal: Librairie Beau- 
chemin. 1937. Pp. 480. (25c.) A compilation of useful miscellaneous material 
on French Canada; unattractively printed. 


Baty, T. The history of Canadian nationality (Journal of comparative legislation and 
international law, ser. 3, XVIII, part IV, Nov., 1936, 195-203). 


BONNAULT, CLAUDE de. René de Kerallain et le Canada (B.R.H., XLII (12), déc., 1936, 
746-59). An account of René de Kerallain (1849-1928) student of the Seven Years’ 
War in New France. 


Bovey, WitFrip. ‘A great Canadian'’—John Clarence Webster (Adult learning, Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education, I (1), Nov., 1936, 5-8). 


Canadian almanac and legal and court directory for the year 1937. Ed. by Horace C. 
CorNER. Toronto: Copp Clark Co. 1937. Pp. 681. ($6.00) Contains authentic 
legal, commercial, statistical, astronomical, departmental, ecclesiastical, educa- 
tional, financial, and general information. 


CHogueTtTE, P.-A. Un demi-siécle de vie politique. Préface de ROBERT RUMILLY. 
Montréal: Editions Beauchemin. 1936. Pp. 352. ($1.25) To be reviewed later. 


CLossE, LAMBERT. Laréponsedelarace. Montréal: ThérienFréres. 1936. Pp. 546. 
($1. 00) A catechism of French-Canadian nationalism, with chapters on ‘Notre 
piété nationale’’, ‘‘Quelques-unes de nos déficiences nationales”, “L’Education”’, etc. 


Dominion-provincial financial relations (Round table, no. 104, Sept., 1936, 831-42). 
A discussion of recent proposals for the setting up of a loan council for Canada. 


FABRE-SuRVEYER, E. La conception du droit international privé d’apreés la doctrine et la 
pratique au Canada (Académie de droit international, Recueil des cours, 53, III, 
1935, 181-282). 
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Forp, FRANK. Dominion courts, the privy council, and the house of lords (Alberta law 
quarterly, II (1), Dec., 1936, 5-12). A contribution by the Hon. Mr. Justice Ford 
“‘to the discussion of matters which will remain of considerable importance until 
the time, if ever, when the Supreme Court of Canada becomes the final Court of 
Appeal for Canada in all cases as it now is in criminal matters. . . .” 


Macarow, Puiip. Canada’s navy—an appreciative appraisal (Saturday night, Jan. 
16, 1937, 2). 


MACDONALD, J. RAMSAY. Athomeand abroad: Essays. London and Toronto: Jonathan 
Cape. 1936. Pp. 260. ($2.50) This book is largely concerned with descriptions 
of the author's travels in Great Britain, Africa, Ceylon, and Canada. One quarter 
of the book on Canada, describes its tourist commonplaces. Apparently the author 
saw hardly anybody but nostalgic Scots; for indeed parts of Canada are nothing 
but ‘Scotland multiplied a hundred times in area’. The book asa whole is written 


in dull, humourless prose little enliv ened either by shrewd observation or apt simile. 
(NORMAN PENLINGTON] 


MacKenzie, N. A. M. Our problems of defence (Canadian comment, V (12), Dec., 
1936, 3-5). 


MAXwELL, J. A. Petitions to London by provincial governments (Canadian bar review, 


XIV (9), Nov., 1936, 738-49). An historical sketch of appeals to London by the 
provinces since 1867. 


[MEIGHEN, ARTHUR.] Meighen turns spotlight on Canadian senate (Financial post, 
7 16, 1937, 9). In an address to the Canadian Club of Montreal, the Rt. Hon. 


r. Meighen indicates the usefulness and limitations of the senate in the public 
life of Canada. 


Murpock, W. D. and Bricut, A.A. The army at bay: A discussion of national defence 
(Queen’s quarterly, XLIII (4), winter, 1936-7, 396-405). 


Nationalism in French Canada (Round table, no. 105, Dec., 1936, 126-36). 


O’Brien, Jack. Corporal Corey of the Royal Canadian Mounted. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co. 1936. Pp. x, 276. ($2.00) An exciting story of the 
Mounted Police, which tells the reader how the recruits are trained and educated, etc. 


Rosinson, EpGar. Grooming Canada for war (New frontier, I (8), Dec., 1936, 18-20). 
An examination of what the writer considers “‘propaganda” for war in Canada. 


ROSENBERG, Louis. How Montreal Jews earn a livelihood (Canadian Jewish chronicle, 
Montreal, Dec. 27, 1935, 7, 14); Montreal Jews in the professions (ibid., Jan. 3, 
1936, 5, 16); Montreal Jews in industry (ibid., Jan. 17, 1936, 7, 14); What Vancouver 
Jews do for a living (Jewish western bulletin, Vancouver, Sept., 1936, 5, 33, 36-7); 
Winnipeg Jews earn their daily bread (Jewish post, Winnipeg, Dec. 12, 1935, 1, 8); 
Winnipeg Jews in the professions | (ibid., Dec. 26, 1935, 2); Facts about local Jews in 


(eonres (tbid., Jan. 2, 1936, 4, 10); Winnipeg Jews in industry (ibid., Jan. 23, 
1936, 5, 8). 


Ross, HuGH R. Thirty-five years in the limelight: Sir Rodmond P. Roblin and his times. 
Foreword by Rt. Hon. ARTHUR MEIGHEN. Summary by Col. Garnet C. PorTER. 
Winnipeg: Farmer's Advocate of Winnipeg. 1936. Pp. xii, 205. To be reviewed 
later. 


Scarlet and gold: Official publication of the R.N.W.M.P. Veterans’ Association. Vol. 
XVIII. 1937. Vancouver: P.O. Box 20. Pp. 106. ($1.00) This attractive, 
illustrated publication contains a number of accounts of interesting and exciting 
cases which have been solved by the Mounted Police. Particularly interesting is 
an article by Philip Godsell which clears up the mystery of Willie and Frank 


McLeod, who disappeared into the Nehanni mountains thirty years ago and were 
never heard of again. 
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(5) The Great War 


FETHERSTONHAUGH, R. C. The Royal Canadian Regiment, 1883-1933. Montreal: 
Gazette Printing Co. [London, Ont.: The Royal Canadian Regiment, Wolseley 
Barracks.] 1936. Pp. [xvi], 467. To be reviewed later. 


Hasse, F. R. A touched-up war diary (Forty-niner, no. 24, Jan., 1937, 15-9). An 
instalment of a diary by a member of ‘“‘A’’ Company and later of ‘‘The Signals”, 
describing events in September and October, 1916. 


KNIGHT, RoLty. The Passchendaele show (Forty-niner, no. 24, Jan., 1937, 9-13). 


Murray, W.W. The Vimy pilgrimage (Canadian geographical journal, XIII (8), Dec., 
1936, 407-68). Some excellent photographs. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Bailey, ALFRED G. The British dominions, Canada. V—New Brunswick (Landmark, 
Monthly magazine of the English-Speaking Union, XVIII (8), Aug., 1936). 


BREMNER, BENJAMIN. Tales of Abegweit (Prince Edward Island), containing historical, 
biographical and humorous sketches and selections. With an appendix of place-names 
in Prince Edward Island with their origins or meanings. Charlottetown: Irwin 
Printing Co. 1936. Pp. 132, xiv. This little volume is a miscellany of informa- 
tion about Prince Edward Island. There are stories of discovery, of the French 
régime, of the loyalists; there are family histories, stories of pioneers and early 
settlements; there are poems and anecdotes; there are numerous illustrations; and 
there is a useful and interesting appendix of place-names of the island, giving their 
meanings or origins. 


The Carnegie Library demonstration in Prince Edward Island, Canada, 1933-1936. 
Charlottetown: Prince Edward Island Libraries. 1936. Pp. 52. A report on 
the Carnegie Library demonstration the purpose of which was the setting up of a 
library service suited to the needs of Prince Edward Island, establishing it in such 
a way that it would in the space of three years convince the people that it was 
worthy of continuance at their own expense. 


Etts, MARGARET. Nova Scotian ‘‘sparks of liberty’’ (Dalhousie review, XVI (4), Jan., 
1937, 475-92). An account of relations between the Nova Scotian assembly and 
council in the years following the American Revolution, and the climax in 1790 
culminating in the debates on impeaching the puisne judges of the supreme court 
and on rejecting the council’s claims of power to amend money bills. 


Harvey, D.C. Nova Scotia (Landmark, Monthly magazine of the English-speaking 
Union, XVIII (1), Jan., 1936, 23-30). 
Prince Edward Island (Landmark, XVIII (3), March, 1936, 161-8). 





MacGiiuivray, C. J. Timothy Hierlihy and his times: The story of the founder of 
Antigonish, N.S. (A paper read before the Nova Scotia Historical Society at the 
Province House, Halifax, November 12, 1935.) Antigonish, N.S.: Casket Print. 
Pp. 157, [xv]. To be reviewed later. 


MartTELL, J.S. The progress of Nova Scotia after 1815 (Journai of education for Nova 
Scotia, ser. 4, VII (6), Dec., 1936, 1021-3). The last of a series of articles dealing 
with the great awakening in Nova Scotia between 1815 and 1836. 


PHILLips, Frep. H. Boss Gibson (Canadian magazine, Nov., 1936, 16, 30-1). The 
story of a lumber and railway man in New Brunswick in the nineteenth century. 


(REGAN, J. W.] First things in Acadia, ‘‘The birthplace of a continent’ (Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, parts of Maine, Quebec, Newfoundland). 
By John Quinpool (pseud.). Halifax: First Things Publishers. 1936. Pp. 304. 
To be reviewed later. 
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RIcHTER, L. Unemployment and unemployment relief in Nova Scotia. (Dalhousie 
University bulletins on public affairs, II.) Halifax: Imperial Publishing Co. 
1937. Pp. 13. 


TomKINSON, Grace. White elephant (Dalhousie review, XVI (4), Jan., 1937, 441-8). 
A description of the Yarmouth runestone and an account of the visit of the Norse- 
men to Nova Scotia. 


WEBSTER, J. CLARENCE. An historical guide to New Brunswick. Revised ed. New 
Brunswick Government Bureau of Information and Tourist Travel. 1936. Pp. 
114. An attractive little guide-book which presents in compact form the leading 
historical facts relating to New Brunswick; illustrated with maps and charts and 

ictures. 

en (ed.). The journal of Joshua Winslow recording his participa- 
tion in the events of the year 1750 memorable in the history of Nova Scotia. Ed. with 
notes and introduction. (Historical studies no. 2, Publications of the New Bruns- 
wick Museum, Saint John.) Sackville: Tribune Press. 1936. Pp. 40. The 
second historical study of the New Brunswick Museum is the journal of Joshua 
Winslow who accompanied Major Charles Lawrence in his two expeditions to 
Chignecto in 1750. The journal opens with the departure of the force from Halifax 
on April 5, 1750, and ends with Winslow's departure from Fort Lawrence at the 
end of November, 1750. It is chiefly a narration of daily movements and happen- 
ings. In an appendix are printed Cornwallis’s instructions and Lawrence’s official 
report of his expedition. The volume is illustrated with a number of excellent 
contemporary pictures of Halifax, Fort Lawrence, efc. It is admirably edited by 
Dr. J. C. WEBSTER. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


ATHERTON, WILLIAM HENRY. A history of the department of customs and excise of the 
city of Montreal, being historical and antiquarian notes of their sites, buildings and 
harbour front background as seen by customs house officials (Historical brochure 
commemorating the official opening of the new customs and excise building at Montreal, 
1936, 41 f.—not paged continuously). 

 ————__ Historical brochure commemorating the official opening of 
the new customs and excise building at Montreal in nineteen hundred and thirty six. 
Published by the Customs and Excise Officers Association, Montreal Branch, 
1936. Pp. 156. 


BROUILLETTE, BENort. La géographie de notre province (Action univérsitaire, Université 
de Montréal, II (9), oct., 1936, 172-3). 


Motson’s BREWERY. Old Montreal. Montreal: Gazette Printing Co. 1936. Pp. 
48. This charming little booklet, which has been printed to commemorate the 
150th anniversary of Molson’s brewery, throws sidelights on the early history of 
Montreal. The illustrations in colour of scenes depicting early days in the city 
and in the province are beautifully reproduced. 


NADEAU, J. M. Does province of Quebec want secession? and Secession sentiment in 
province of Quebec (Saturday night, Nov. 21, 1936, 2; Nov. 28, 2). 


Quebec fascists show their hand (Canadian forum, XVI (191), Dec., 1936, 8-9). A note 


on the demonstration in Montreal against the delegates from the Spanish 
government. 


[Roy], P.-G. Le Cirque Royal ou Théatre Royal (Roya! Circus ou Royal Theatre) (B.R.H., 
XLII (11), nov., 1936, 641-66). The history of a theatre in Quebec city and the 
productions given therein between 1824 and 1844. 

L’ Hotel Union ou Saint-George, d Québec (B.R.H., XLIII (1), janv., 1937, 
3-17). A history and a list of the concerts, efc., given in the concert hall between 
1820 and 1851. 

Le Thédtre Champlain a Prés-de- Ville, rue Champlain, 4 Québec (B.R.H., 
XLII (12), déc., 1936, 705-9). A description of the theatre and a list of the pro- 
ductions given therein in 1852. 
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WINTEMBERG, W. J. The probable location of Cartier’s Stadacona (R.S.C. transactions, 
ser. 3, XXX, sect. 2, May, 1936, 19-21). The writer, thinking that local topo- 
graphical features might afford a clue to the location of the village of Stadacona, 
examined different parts of the city of Quebec and came to the conclusion that the 
village probably stood somewhere in the nearly level area between the Chateau 
Frontenac and Battlefields park, north of St. Louis street and Grande Allée. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


BuLL, WM. PERKINS. From humming-bird to eagle: An account of North American birds 
which appear or have appeared in the county of Peel. (Perkins Bull historical series.) 


Toronto: Perkins Bull Foundation. George J. McLeod, Ltd. 1936. Pp. 303. 
To be reviewed later. 


Gorpon, W. Austin. Lake Erie’s isle of romance: Exploring the Long Point bay country; 
treasure hunting at Long Point island; the battle of Hay creek. Port Dover, Ont.: 
Photo Print Shop. 1934. Pp. 50. (50c.) Historical sidelights on Long Point 
island at the western end of Long Point bay, Lake Erie. The author has also 
published two books of photographs of this district. 


RoBInsON, PERcy J. Simcoe's Yonge street 1793: An unpublished account of the governor's 
first exploration of the route; a map of the original Indian trail, and other new matter 
relating to the first survey and settlement. (Reprinted from Saint Andrew’s College 
review.) Pp. [5]. The diary of Alexander Aitkin who accompanied Simcoe from 
Holland Landing to York in 1793. 


TALMAN, J. J. The value of crown lands papers in historical research, with an illustration 
of their use (R.S.C. transactions, ser. 3, XXX, sect. 2, May, 1936, 131-6). An 
illustration of the value to the historical investigator of the crown ‘lands records 
of Upper Canada is seen in the identification of Robert Davis, a settler in Nissouri 
township, near London, Ontario, a century ago. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Canada: II. Debt in Alberta; II. The progress of social credit (Round table, no. 105, 
Dec., 1936, 184-93). 


DRYGALSKI, Ericu V. (ed.). Amerikanische Landschaft: Entstehung und Entwicklung 
in Einzelbildern. Ozarkland, by RUDOLF SCHOTTENLOHER. Kanadische Prarie, by 
Max EIcHMEIER. Florida, by PETER BERGER. Jamaica, by A. WILHELM KUCHLER. 
Seattle, by HoMER L. SEEGER. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1936. Pp. 
viii, 532. (M26) The portion of the book on the Canadian prairie is based on a 
study of existing literature. 


GoopENouGH, CECILIA. Pioneers on the Peace river (Geographical magazine, IV (3), 
Jan., 1937, 215-26). An illustrated account of conditions in the Peace river block; 


the author has been engaged for more than five years in evangelical mission work 
in the district. 


HuGGarp, J. T. Ante confederation conventions in Ruperts Land (Manitoba bar news, 
VIII (8), March, 1936, 255-8; (9), April, 271-6). An analysis of the pre-con- 
federation constitution and conventional rights of the people of western Canada 
and of their status prior to confederation. 


“The last great north’ (Canadian unionist, X (6), Nov., 1936, 143-5). A description of 
northern Saskatchewan and its resources. 


McKay, Coin. A romance of achievement (Canadian unionist, X (6), Nov., 1936, 
138-41). An economic survey of Saskatchewan. 


PARKER, J. V. The case for western secession (Canadian forum, XVI (191), Dec., 
1936, 10-1). 


Resume of legislation passed at the 1936 session (Manitoba bar news, VIII (10), May, 
1936, 287-91, 296). A summary of Manitoba legislation. 
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Rog, F. G. The crooked field (Antiquity, Eng., Sept., 1936). This article links early 
Alberta land-clearing and farming methods with early English practices, as revealed 
in England by many remaining items of evidence. 


STEAD, RoBERTJ.C. Manitoba in the early eighties (School, XXV (2), Oct., 1936, 113-7), 
In the second part of his article on the experiences of a pioneer family settling on a 
homestead in the Turtle mountain district of Manitoba in 1882, the author describes 
the social life of the settlers. 


WatsH, WILLIAM LEGH. Some reminiscences (Alberta law quarterly, I (8), Aug., 1936, 
295-310). His Honour Lieutenant-Governor Walsh tells of some of his experiences 
in the practice of law in the Yukon and in Alberta during the last forty odd years. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


GILLEN, D. L. The conquest of Mount Waddington (Beaver, outfit 267, no. 3, Dec., 
a 40-6, 64). An account of the climbing of a 13,000-foot peak in British 
olumbia. 


Howay, F.W. Early shipping in Burrard inlet: 1863-1870 (British Columbia Historical 
quarterly, I (1), Jan., 1937, 3-20). The story of early shipping and pioneer export 
lumbering days on Vancouver harbour. 


McApam, WiLtitiaM A. The British Dominions, Canada. VII—British Columbia 
(Landmark, Monthly magazine of the English-Speaking Union, XIX (2), Feb., 
1937, 89-97). A brief outline of British Columbia’s history and development. 


OKANAGAN Historica Society. Sixth report, 1935. Vancouver: Wrigley Printing 
Co. 1936. Pp. 309. The sixth report of the society contains a great deal of 
extremely interesting miscellaneous information concerning the Okanagan valley. 
Includes articles on: ‘‘The Hudson’s bay brigade trail’ (dealing with the history 
of the pack trail from Fort Alexander to Fort Okanagan), and ‘Settlement at 
L’Anse au Sable’’ (east of the present limits of the city of Kelowna), by F. M. 
BuCKLAND; “‘The camels in British Columbia” (telling the story of the camels 
brought into British Columbia from California in 1862 for use as pack animals 
on the Cariboo road), by W. T. Hayuurst; ‘The rise and fall of Rock Creek” 
(a gold-mining town in the 1860's), ‘‘Robson and Begbie”’ (an incident in the mining 
history of British Columbia in the 1860's, in which the chief actors were Judge 
Begbie, later Sir Matthew Baillie Begbie, and John Robson, later the Hon. John 
Robson), and “Some place-names’, by L. Norris; ‘“‘Pre-exemption claims in 
Okanagan valley” (a copy of ‘‘Records of land claims’’ by WILLIAM GEORGE Cox, 
the original of which is in the Public Archives at Victoria), by MARGARET A, 
ORMSBY. 


Rew, R.L. Economic beginnings in British Columbia (R.S.C. transactions, ser. 3, XXX, 
sect. 2, May, 1936, 89-108). A sketch of the economic growth and development, 
from 1827 to 1864, of Fort Langley, the first trading post of the Hudson's Bay 
Company in British Columbia. 


RicKARD, T. A. Gilbert Malcolm Sproat (British Columbia historical quarterly, I (1), 
Jan., 1937, 21-32). A biography of a distinguished British Columbian pioneer, 
public worker, and anthropologist. 


(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


DovuTHwaltTE, L. C. Yukon patrol. London and Glasgow: Blackie and Son. 1936. 


Pp. 217. ($1.00) A story of adventure in the Yukon and in the North-west 
Mounted Police. 


Gipson, W. A modern fur trade journey (Beaver, outfit 267, no. 3, Dec., 1936, 13-7, 64). 
An account of the various stages of a journey beginning at King William land, 
proceeding to Montreal, from thence to the Eastern Arctic posts, and ending at 
Winnipeg. 
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GopsELL, Puitie H. Devil's luck [the story of the King murder case at Lesser Slave 
lake] (Master detective, N.Y., Feb., 1936); The Eskimo—the trader and the man 
in scarlet [the story of the Janes’ disappearance in Baffin’s land, the staff sergeant’s 
patrol into the Baffin land region, the arrest of the Eskimo murderers, and the trial 
at Pond’s Inlet] (True detective mysteries, N.Y., July, 1936); Murder in red and gold 
{the story of the Bouthilette-Beaudoin-Constantin case in the Yukon] (Master 
detective, N.Y., Nov., 1936). Authentic accounts of outstanding patrols of the 
Royal North West Mounted Police, personal accounts given to the writer by the 
participants. Authorized and checked by headquarters of the R.C.M.P. at 
Ottawa; copiously illustrated with authentic photographs. 


Luspsock, M. R. Business in the Arctic (Beaver, outfit 267, no. 3, Dec., 1936, 18-23). 


The impression of an inspection trip by boat and air in the district of which the 
Mackenzie river is the central stem. 


MEADER, STEPHEN WARREN. Trap-lines north: A true story of the Canadian woods. 
Dodd, Mead. 1936. Pp. xviii, 268. Experiences of two boys who spent a winter 
trapping in northern Canada. 


Vv. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


GanonG, W. F. Crucial maps in the early cartography and place-nomenclature of the 
Atlantic coast of Canada, VIII (R.S.C. transactions, ser. 3, XXX, sect. 2, May, 
1936, 109-29). This paper continues the subject of its title with a full analysis 
and discussion of the great Mercator World Chart of 1569, which is pivotal in the 
post-Cartier pre-Champlain cartography of Canada. Thereto is added an attempt 


to evaluate the geographical worth, for Canada, of the contemporary works of 
Thevet. 


Hoimes, S. D. The potash industry in the settlement of Upper Canada (School, Ontario 
College of Education, XXV (4), Dec., 1936, 312-6, 321-3). 


Hurp, W. Burton. The decline in the Canadian birth-rate (C.J.E.P.S., III (1), Feb., 
1937, 40-57). An examination of the decline in the birth-rate during the last 
fifteen years and of the causes of this decline. 


MacLean, M.C. Analysis of the stages in the growth of population in Canada. (Canada 
department of trade and commerce, Dominion bureau of statistics, Education 


statistics branch.) Ottawa. 1935. Pp. 53 (planographed). To be reviewed 
later. 


QuiETtT, GLENN CHESNEY. Paydirt: A panorama of American gold-rushes. New York: 
Appleton-Century. Pp. xxv, 506. ($4.50) Includes a sketch of the Fraser river 
and Cariboo rushes, the rush to the Klondike, and recent gold-mining activities in 
north-eastern and central Canada. 


Les richesses naturelles du Canada (Association Belgique- ene. no. 3, juillet, 1936, 
31-7; (4), aofit, 50-5; (5), sept., 72-9; (6), oct., 1936, 90-2). Contains articles on 
“Les fourrures” by BENOIT BROUILLE TTE; and “Le blé” and “La houille blanche’, 
by Henry LaureEys. 


(2) Communications 


Carr-Harris, B. G. Flying operations in Hudson strait (Royal United Service Insti- 
tution journal LXXXI (524), Nov., 1936, 770-9). An account of the operations 
of the Hudson strait expedition of 1927, its undertakings, and the lessons learned 
from summer and winter flying observations, July, 1927 to October, 1928. [J. H. E.] 


McDowE Lt, F. E. D. The first railway in Canada (School, Ontario College of Educa- 
tion, XXV (1), Sept., 1936, 17-20). An account of the locomotive ‘‘Dorchester”’ 
and of the equipment of the Champlain and St. Lawrence Railway, opened in 1836. 


Morkit_, GeorGe H. The Shuswap and Okanagan Railway Company (Okanagan 
Historical Society sixth report, 1935, 114-8). An account of the railway incor- 
porated in British Columbia in 1886. 
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STEVENS, Mrs. C. G. River boats on the Skeena (Beaver, outfit 267, no. 3,£Dec.,"1936, 
51-2). Before the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway reached the Pacific coast at 
Prince Rupert in 1912,the H.B.C. stern wheelers travelled up the Skeena to 
Hazelton. This article describes the dangers and difficulties of the route. 


STEVENS, JOHN F. An engineer's recollections. (Reprinted from Engineering ‘news- 
record, 1935.) [New York:} McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 1936. Pp. x, 70. 
The title chosen by the author, who, as chief engineer, inaugurated construction- 
work on the Panama canal, 1905-7, well describes this interesting booklet. The 
sketches dealing with later years and higher status fill in their detail with firmer 
touch, and more convincing implication of documentary basis, than do the earlier 
ones of half-a-century or more ago. For the Canadian non-technical reader, the 
interest naturally centres chiefly around the author's share in the selection of the 
Canadian Pacific survey through the Rockies. To the present reviewer it is 
notable that there is no suggestion of the finally-selected route through the Kick- 
ing-Horse pass being other than the originally- selected one (prior, of course, to 
the era of the tunnelling). ‘‘Another route’’ was mooted, and examined; but so 
far from being adopted, “‘temporarily” or otherwise, it was dismissed as being “‘of 
no value”. ‘The author's mention (and examples) of what in his own words ‘‘may 
charitably be called ‘finesse’ ’’, leave any and all things possib le in the diplom: atic 
history of railway construction. His final call to “the young engineer’’ of 
to-morrow touches higher levels. There are some informative plans and photo- 
gravures, which include the author. [F. G. Roe] 


WeEEKs, JosEPH B. Steamboating on Okanagan lake (Okanagan Historical Society sixth 
report, 1935, 220-9). 


Woop, WILLIAM. “Fighting geography” by sea and inland waterways, by land, by air; 
in five Canadian centuries: A study of transportation connected with New France and 
P.Q. from Jacques Carlier till today. Monograph of about 50,000 words. Presented, 
in outline, to the Roya! Society of Canada in 1934. All but the final contemporary 
items completed by the end of 1936. Typescript copy on file at the Public Archives 
of Quebec, where it may be consulted. 


3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, and Population 
Brown, F.C. More immigration now (Municipal review of Canada, XXXII (9), Oct., 
1936, 23-6). A discussion under the headings: The British viewpoint and some 
Canadian objections; the railway situation during the past ten years; the growth 


and cost of government; the need for a greater percentage of British people; the 
need of better economic balance between empire countries. 


JENKINS, JOSEPH. Canadian immigration (Municipal review of Canada, XXXII (11), 
Dec., 1936, 20-4). Discusses past immigration policy, the effect of immigration 
on Canadian national life, and the problem for the future. 


VI. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


ALBERTA DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION. Thirlieth annual report, 1935. Edmonton: 
King’s Printer. 1936. Pp. 115. 


AuDET, FRANCIS-J. Simon Sanguinet et le projet de l’université de 1790 (S.R.C. mémoires, 
série 3, XXX, sect. 1, mai, 1936, 53-70). An account of an educational project 
which did not materialize. 


BoTHWELL, CHARLES. First things in education (Canadian magazine, Oct., 1936, 48-9). 
A glance at the early history of Victoria University. 


CAMERON, MAXWELL A. The financing of education in Ontario. (Bulletin no. 7 of the 
department of educational research, University of Toronto.) Toronto: The 
University of Toronto Press. 1936. Pp. 175. ($1.00) 


FOLLANSBY, ELIZABETH ACHESON. School teaching in a rural district in New Brunswick 

in the '70's (Educational review, LI (4), Dec., 1936, 7-8). Reminiscences of a 
teacher in the parish of Alnwick, N.B., a few miles from the mouth of the Miramichi 
river. 
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HannaM, H. H. The vy Breton experiment: A bird's-eye view (Adult learning, 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, I (2), Dec., 1936, 4-11). An account 


of the intensive campaign of adult education and co-operative development 
initiated by St. Francis Xavier University. 


A letter of John Stracha n (Trinity University review, XLIX, Oct., 1936, 19-21). A letter 
to Sir Peregrine Maitland’s private secretary, containing information concerning 


the beginning of theological education in Ontario. Published by permission of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Riddell. 


ONTARIO, PROVINCE OF. Report of the minister of education for the year 1935. Toronto: 
King’s Printer. 1936. Pp. iv, 219. 


On the old Ontario strand: Victoria's hundred years. Addresses at the centenary of Victoria 
University and the Burwash memorial lectures of the centennial year. Toronto: 
Victoria University. 1936. Pp. [vi], 176. See p. 78. 


QuINN, PETER. The decay of a university (New frontier, I (8), Dec., 1936, 22-4). A dis- 
cussion of Fascism in Quebec, and of the University of Montreal. 


RUTLEDGE, J. L. Victoria's first hundred years (New outlook, n.s. XII (25), June 17, 
1936, 566-7, 581). Facts about the Christian guardian and the founding of Victoria 
University. 


Situ, F. P. The first schoolhouse in Upper Canada (School, Ontario College of Educa- 
tion, XXIV (10), June, 1936, 833-6). A note on the historic schoolhouse in the 
village of Maitland, five miles east of Brockville. 


STANLEY, CARLETON. The Dalhousie Institute of Public Affairs. (Dalhousie University 
bulletins on public affairs, I.) Halifax: Imperial Publishing Co. 1937. Pp. 6. 
President Stanley explains the new course of study in government in Dalhousie 
University. 


VII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


L' Abbé de Requeleyne, chanoine de Québec (B.R.H., XLIII (1), janv., 1937, 25-6). A note 
on Jean-Bernard de Requeleyne (1690-1724). 


AsppoTt, MAuDEE. The history of the parish of St. Andrews East (Montreal churchman, 
XXIV (9), Sept., 1936, 7-13; (10), Oct., 7). An article continued from the issue 
of December, 1934, outlining the story of the Anglican congregation of St. Andrews 
East in the early and middle 19th century. 


Boyton, Nei. Redrobes. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1936. Pp. viii, 301. 
($1.50) This is a story for boys and girls of Brebeuf and of his activities and 
martyrdom. Father Boyton presents a vivid picture of the life of the Jesuit 
martyrs in New France. 


BuRBURE, ALBERT de. Les expansionnistes belges: ‘‘Le Pére Louis Hennepin” (Associa- 
tion Belgique-Canada, no. 4, aofit, 1936, 56-8). 


DonneELLY, W. Patrick. Father Pierre-Jean de Smet: United States ambassador to the 
Indians (Historical records and studies, XXIV, 1934, 7-142). Doctoral dissertation 
of the graduate school of Saint Louis University. 


Lemay, HuGouin. L’oeuvre manuscrite ou imprimée des Récollets dela mission du Canada 


(province de Saint-Denis), 1615-1629 (S.R.C. mémoires, série 3, XXX, sect. 1, 
mai, 1936, 115-26). 


MassicoTtE, E.-Z. Le pére de Mgr Lartigue (B.R.H., XLII (12), déc., 1936, 716-7). 


Mittman, T.R. Early days in Quebec (Montreal churchman, XXIV (2), Feb., 1936, 19; 
(3), March, 14; (4), April, 18; (5), May, 14; (7), July, 12). The church, a weekly 
journal of the Church of England, was published in Cobourg, Upper Canada during 
the 40’s and 50’s of the last century. The Montreal churchman has reprinted from 
the files of The church a letter written by the bishop of Montreal (G. J. Mountain) 
on the state of the church in the Canadas. 
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Poutiot, Lton. Mgr Lartigue et les troubles de 1837 (Canada francais, XXIV (5), 
janv., 1937, 413-21; (6), fév., 517-29). A critical estimate of the first bishop of 
Montreal and the part he played in 1837. 

——._ Notes sur l’église du Bas-Canada pendant les années 1829-1830 (B.R.H., 
XLII (11), nov., 1936, 669-76). A review of the administration of Mgr Panet. 


Les Presbytériens a Québec en 1802 (B.R.H., XLII (12), déc., 1936, 728-9). 


RoBeERTZ, P. Kart. Der Wethnactsbote des grossen Kénigs im hohen Norden (Monats- 
blatter der Oblaten der Unbefleckten Jungfrau Maria, Hiinfeld Hessen-Nassau, 


Jan., 1936, 15-24). Describes a Christmas at Fort Good Hope and the missionary 
work of the Oblates. 


STEWART, ALEXANDER M. Early voyager priests: Pre-colonial Catholic history (Catholic 
courier, Rochester, Nov. 7, 1935, 20, 24). Relates various interesting incidents 
in the lives of the missionaries in the region which now comprises the diocese of 
Rochester. The article is a supplement to one on ‘‘Early Catholic history in the 
Rochester diocese” published in the 1934 Official diocesan review and annual calen- 
darium 1935. 


VIII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AnprREws, C. L. Some Russian books on Alaskan history (Pacific northwest quarterly, 
XXVIII (1), Jan., 1937, 75-87). 


Bibliographie critique des principaux travaux parus sur l'histoire de 1600 a 1914 (travaux 
de langue frangatse ou relatifs d l'histoire de France). Année 1934. Publiée par le 
Comité de direction de la Revue d'histoire moderne. Subventionnée par la Con- 
fédération des Sociétés scientifiques frangaises a l’aide des fonds alloués par le 
parlement. (Publications de la Société d'Histoire Moderne, Série des instruments 
de travail.) Paris: La Maison du Livre Francais. 1936. Pp. xvi, 187. 


Bibliographie critique des principaux travaux parus sur l'histoire de 1600 a 1914, en 1932 
et 1933. Publiée par le Comité de direction de la Revue d'histoire moderne et 
subventionnée par la Confédération des Sociétés scientifiques francaises a l'aide 
des fonds alloués par le parlement. (Publications de la Société d’Histoire Moderne, 
Série des instruments de travail.) Paris: Maison du Livre Francais, 4, rue Félibien. 
1935. Pp. viii, 227. 


The Canadian catalogue of books published in Canada, about Canada, as well as those 
written by Canadians, with imprint of 1935. Compiled by the Public Library, 
Toronto, 1936. No. 14. Toronto: The Library. 1936. Pp. 46. (50c.) A 
record of the books and pamphlets published in Canada during 1935 (French and 
English), supplemented by those, English and foreign, which are about Canada 
and those by Canadians published abroad. 


D., A. Quelques journaux trifluviens (B.R.H., XLII (12), déc., 1936, 723-5). 


Durr, Louis BLAKE. The printer of the Jesuit ‘Relations’ (overrun from The colophon, 
n.s., no. 1, vol. II, 33-41). A biographical portrait of Sebastien Cramoisy. 


Epwarps, EvERETT E. References on economic history as a field of research and study. 
(United States department of agriculture library, Bibliographical contributions, 
no. 31, Oct., 1936.) Washington: Pp. 83 (mimeo.). 


Ewart, ALIsoN. A a. 3 current publications on Canadian economics 
(C.J.E.P.S., III (1), Feb., 1937, 150-62). Includes a note describing the purpose 
and scope of the bibliography, ‘and sections on labour, public finance, and social 
conditions. 


HARRISON, MARGARET WILLGOOSE (comp.). List of doctoral dissertations in history now 
in progress at American universities, Dec., 1936. Washington, D.C.: Division of 
Historical Research, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1937. Pp. 59. 
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Jaray, GABRIEL-Louis. Les principaux livres sur l'histoire de I’ Amérique septentrionale 
de 1534 @ 1803 (France-Amérique, XXXI (300), déc., 1936, 233-47). A selected 
bibliography, with sections on the discovery of North America and Jacques Cartier, 
Champlain, Catholicism in Canada, La Salle, Marquette, Acadia, etc. 


Jaryc, Marc. A propos de quelques bibliographies historiques recentes. (Revue 
d'histoire moderne, IX (23), mai-aofit, 1936, 237-63). Notes on bibliographies 
which have appeared since the author’s report presented to the second Congrés 
international des Bibliothécaires et des Bibliographes (Madrid, mai, 1935). 


McKim's directory of Canadian publications, twenty-ninth edition, 1936: A complete list 
of the newspapers and periodicals published in the Dominion of Canada and New- 


foundland, with a. particulars. Montreal, Toronto, etc.: A. McKim. 1936. 
Pp. 477. ($3.00 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. I. List of source material used for Canadian 
biography by the cataloguing division of the Toronto Public Library compiled by 
Cora Everitt. II. Selected list of sources for Canadian reference material compiled 
by IsABELLE J. LocHEED. [Toronto]: King’s Printer. 1936. Pp. [v]. 


IX. ETHNOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
(Contributed by Professor T. F. McIlwraith) 


ADAM, LEONHARD. North-west American Indian art and its early Chinese parallels 
(Man, XXXVI, Jan., 1936, 8-11). An analysis of basic elements in the art of the 
Coastal Indians of British Columbia and of Chinese art in the Chou period (1122- 
256 B.C.); no historical connection is postulated, but both styles are believed to be 
the result of similar mental attitudes. 


Alaskan archaeology (Nature, CXXXVI (3449), Dec. 7, 1935, 918). A brief report on 
excavations by Dr. HRDLICKA on Kodiak island; resemblances were found between 


skeletons from the lowest stratum and those from prehistoric sites in British 
Columbia. 


ALLEN, GEORGE X. The significance of the so-called bird-stone (American antiquity, 
I (3), Jan., 1936, 224-6). On the basis of information obtained from a Chippewa 
Indian of Michigan, the writer postulates that the bird-stones, or bird amulets, 
so well known in north-eastern archaeology, were clan emblems. 


AsHBURN, P. M. How disease came with the white man (Hygeia, XIV (3), March, 1936, 
205-7; (4), April, 1936, 310-2; (5), May, 1936, 438-40; (6), June, 1936, 514-6; 
(7), July, 1936, 636-7). A popular presentation of the effect upon the Indians 
of diseases introduced by Europeans or by Negro slaves. 


so Panne es. Ojibway of the Lake of the Woods (Canadian geographical journal, 
I (1), Jan., 1936, 47-54). A brief, illustrated description of the Ojibway (or 
ec of ‘the Lake of the Woods region. 


BARBEAU, Marius. D'or vinrent les sauvages? (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, XIX 
(4), déc., 1933, 425-38). A semi-popular account of the racial history of the 
American Indian. 

The modern growth of the totem pole on the North-west Coast (Custom 
is king: Essays presented to R. R. Marett, London, Hutchinson’s scientific and 
technical publications, 1936, 85-94). Totem poles developed on the Pacific coast 
during the nineteenth century, apparently first among the people of the Nass river; 
it is probable that the basic concept was already present but that their rapid growth 
was stimulated by foreign contact. 


BarrRET, P. Bibliographie américaniste (Journal de la société des Américanistes, XX VII 
(2), 1935, 481-568). This annual bibliography is probably the most extensive of 
its kind in anthropological literature, particularly in respect to European publica- 
tions. In subjects, it is divided according to physical anthropology, archaeology, 
ethnology, linguistics, history, and geography; regionally, into general, North, 
Central, and South America. 
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BEAUGRAND-CHAMPAGNE, ARISTIDE. Les anciens Iroquois du Québec (Les Cahiers des 
Dix, no. 1, Montréal, 1936, 171-99). 


Boas, FRANZ. Geographical names of the Kwakiutl Indians. (Columbia University 
contributions to anthropology, XX.) New York: Columbia University Press. 
1934. Pp. 83; 25 maps. Among the extensive publications of Boas upon the 
Kwakiutl of Vancouver island, few illustrate to better advantage the author's 
deep knowledge of tribal interests, and his meticulous records of what even many 
scientists would regard as trivial. He has recorded, with translations and observa- 
tions on the grammatical processes involved, over 2,000 native place-names, and 
located them on twenty-four maps. Many of the names are self-explanatory, 
others refer to historical or mythical incidents (to which are given cross-references 
to other publications), while still others reflect the cultural activities of the natives. 
The volume is virtually a catalogue of the world as it was known to the Kwakiutl, 
illustrating unconsciously (and accordingly objectively) the range and scope of 
their interest in their surroundings. 

—————— [The religion of the Kwakiutl Indians. Parts 1 and 2. (Columbia 
University contributions to anthropology, X.) New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1930. Pp. xviii, 284; viii, 288. To be reviewed later. 


BONNERJEA, BIREN. North American fish-hooks (Science, LXXXII (2134), Nov. 22, 
1935, 492). <A brief note on Indian fish-hooks, and their possible value in tracing 
prehistoric movements. 


BorK-FELTKAMP, A. J. VAN. Fissuration of an Eskimo brain (Psychiatrische en neurol- 
ogische bladen, III, 1935, pp. 6). A detailed description of the brain of a 
Labrador Eskimo woman. 


Bovey, WILFRED. The Vinland voyages (R.S.C. transactions, sect. 2, ser. 3, XXX, 
May, 1936, 27-47). Geographical studies, as well as an analysis of the information 
in the sagas, leads to the conclusion that Leif Ericsson’s Vinland comprised the 
north shore of the Gaspé peninsula. 


BreENT, Mrs. Witt1aM. The Indians of the Okanagan valley (Okanagan Historical 
Society sixth report, 1935, 122-30). 


Canada department of Indian affairs. Amnual report for the year ended March 31, 
1936. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1937. Pp.65. In addition to statistical records, 
the annual government report on Indian matters includes observations on general 
economic and health conditions among Indians of diverse cultural backgrounds. 


CooPerR, JOHN M. Mental disease situations in certain cultures—A new field for research 
(Journal of abnormal and social psychology, XXIX (1), April-June, 1934, 10-7). 
Mental diseases among primitive peoples are correlated with problems of their 
tribal culture, a thesis substantiated by data from the Cree of James bay. 

———  Scapulimancy (Essays in anthropology presented to A. L. Kroeber, 
Berkeley, California, 1936, 29-43). Recent investigations show that divination 
by means of interpreting the cracks produced by heat on flat bones has a wide 
distribution among both Algonkian and Athabascan tribes of northern Canada, 
as well as among peoples of Arctic Eurasia. 


CouRTAULD, AUGUSTINE. A journey in Rasmussen land (Geographical journal, 
LXXXVIII (8), Sept., 1936, 193-215). A preliminary account of an expedition 
to east Greenland, with a summary, by Mr. HELGE Larsen, of archaeological 
findings in that area. 


Det Rio, PaBLo MARTINEZ. Los origenes Americanos. Mexico. 1936. Pp. 277; 
22 figs. A general introduction to the early history of America and the ancestry 
of the Indians. 


DENSMORE, FRANCES. The music of the North American Indians (Actas y trabajos 
cientificos del XX Ve Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, La Plata, 1932; 
Buenos Aires, Universidad Nacional de La Plata, tomo 1, 119-26). <A brief account 
of the significance and pattern of Indian songs. 
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Dicsy, A. An ivory arrow-straightener from Alaska (British Museum quarterly, XI (1), 
Oct., 1936, 13-5). An illustrated description of a carved Eskimo arrow straightener. 


DissELHOFF, H. D. Bemerkungen zu einigen Eskimo-Masken der Sammlung Jacobsen 
des Berliner Museums fiir Vélkerkunde (Baessler-Archiv, XVIII, 1935, 130-7). 
A description of Ingalik Eskimo masks from the Yukon river. 


DopwELL, C. H. The Copper Eskimos of Coronation gulf (Canadian geographical 
journal, XIII (2), June, 1936, 60-81). A popular account, with excellent illustra- 
tions. 


DouGLas, FREDERIC H. Basketry construction technics. (Denver Art Museum, Depart- 
ment of Indian art, leaflet 67.) Denver. Dec., 1935. Pp. 65-8. 

Basketry decoration technics. (Denver Art Museum, Depart- 
ment of Indian art, leaflet 68.) Denver. Dec., 1935. Pp. 69-72. Illustrated 
summaries of the processes involved in the construction and decoration of Indian 
baskets, with brief remarks on the distribution of the principal forms. 

————_—_—_———— AA guide to articles on the American Indians in serial publica- 
tions. Part1. Denver: Denver Art Museum. June, 1934. Pp. vii, 332 (mimeo.). 
A list of publications, with titles expanded or contracted to indicate their scope, 
on the Indians of America. 

———————_ The _ northwest coast tribes: Cultures, locations and numbers. 
(Denver Art Museum, Department of Indian art, leaflet 72.) Denver. Jan., 1936. 
Pp. 86-8. A brief summary of the characteristics of the tribes of coastal British 
Columbia with a map showing distributions. 

——_—_————_—_—_—_————— Types of Indian masks. (Denver Art Museum, Department 
of Indian art, leaflets 65-6.) Denver. Dec., 1935. Pp. 59-64. A brief, illustrated 
description of the types of Indian masks used in different areas of North America. 


ExsLaw, W. ELMER. Eskimo dogs—forgotten heroes (Natural history, XXXVII (2), 
Feb., 1936, 173-84). A general description of the dog and its rdéle in the life of 
the Eskimo. 


FENTON, WILLIAM N. An outline of Seneca ceremonies at Coldspring longhouse. (Yale 
University publications in anthropology, 9.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1936. Pp. 23. <A description of the basic principles of Seneca rituals as witnessed 
in New York state, with comments on the extent of their resemblances to Seneca 
rituals elsewhere, including Ontario. 


FLANNERY, REGINA. The position of woman among the Eastern Cree (Primitive man, 
VIII (4), Oct., 1935, 81-6). Among the Cree of James bay, as among other com- 
munities of simple culture, the position of women in relation to men is relatively 
equitable, and varies largely according to personal idiosyncracies. 


FREUCHEN, PETER. Eskimo: En Roman om Hudson-Bugiens Eskimoer. Copenhagen: 
Gyldendalske Boghandel. 1934. Pp. 333. 

—_——————————. Field notes and biological observations (Part II of Mammals, 
Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 1921-24, II (4-5), 68-278, 1 map. Copenhagen: 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag. 1935). In this comprehensive 
description of the mammals collected and observed by members of the Fifth 
Thule Expedition, are included many observations on the utilization of animal 
food by the Eskimo, together with a detailed account of the training and habits 
of the domestic dog. 


Gaskin, L. J. P. Catlin’s ‘‘North American Indian Portfolio’ (Man, XXXVI, March, 
1936, 48-9). A description of the two 1844 editions of Catlin’s Portfolio of his 
paintings of North American Indians and Indian life. 


GLeMBy, MAArRon. Indian types (Natural history, XX XVII (5), May, 1936, 435-40). 
A series of portraits of Plains Indians. 


GopsELL, Puitip H. Old Fort St. John (Canadian geographical journal, XII (2), Feb., 
1936, 90-100). A description of Fort St. John in 1912, before the Peace river 
valley had been settled, with notes on, and photographs of, the Beaver Indians 
who formerly gathered there. 
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GopseE.L, Poiiep H. ‘Relief’ in the sub-Arctic (Natural history, XX XVIII (4), Nov., 
1936, 289-91, 358). A brief, but thoughtful, commentary on the tragic economic 
conditions facing the Indians and Eskimo of Arctic and sub-Arctic Canada due 
to the depletion of fur-bearing animals. 


GUNTHER, ErNA. A preliminary report on the zodlogical knowledge of the Makah (Essays 
in anthropology presented to A. L. Kroeber, Berkeley, California, 1936, 105-18). 
An annotated list of the birds and mammals known to, and used by, the Makah of 
northern Washington. 


Gute, Cart E. (ed.). Archaeological field work in North America during 1934, Parts 
1 and 2 (American antiquity, I (1), July, 1935, 47-66; (2), Oct., 1935, 113-40). 
The thirteenth annual report on archaeological field work in Canada and the 
United States. 


HapwEN, S. The Eskimo dogs of the eastern Arctic (Beaver, outfit 266 (1), June, 1935, 
33-6, 66; (2), Sept., 1935, 37-40). An illustrated article, chiefly of a biological 
nature. 


Hauiipay, W. M. Potlatch and totem and the recollections of an Indian agent. London 
and Toronto: Dent. 1935. Pp. xvi, 240. See XVII, 341-2. 


HALLOWELL, A. IRviNG. Notes on the northern range of Zizania in Manitoba (Rhodora, 
journal of the New England Botanical Club, XX XVII (440), Aug., 1935, 302-4). 
Wild rice is used by the Saulteaux of the Berens river (Ontario and Manitoba), 
indicating its abundance north of its supposed range. 

———_—_—_—_————— The passing of the Midewiwin in the lake Winnipeg region 
(American anthropologist, XXXVIII (1), Jan. -March, 1936, 32-51). The Mide- 
wiwin, often called “The Great Medicine Society’, was once an important 
ceremonial among the western Ojibwa and tribes with which they were in contact. 
This paper is a geographical and historical study of its distribution, with the dates 
of its decline in different areas. 

—_————— Psychic stresses and culture patterns (American journal of 
psychiatry, XCII (6), May, 1936, 1291-310). A number of case histories from the 
Saulteaux (Ojibwa of Manitoba) are recorded, illustrating emotional and psychic 
reactions in terms of the native culture of the group. 


HERzoG, GEORGE. The collections of phonograph records in North America and Hawaii 
(Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Musikwissenschaft, I (3), 1933, 58-62). A list, with 


tribal origins, of the phonographic records of Indian songs preserved in scientific 
institutions. 


Hitcer, M. INEz. Chippewa customs (Primitive man, IX (2), April, 1936, 17-24). 

————_—_———__ Chippewa pre-natal food and conduct taboos (Primitive man, IX (3), 
July, 1936, 46-8). A series of observations on customs, chiefly pertaining to 
pregnancy ‘and childbirth, of the Chippewa of the Lake Superior area. 


Howarp, EpGar B. Early man in America (Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, LXXVI (3), 1936, 327-33). Recent archaeological work in America has 
served to confirm the hypothesis of Indian migration from Asia vid Bering strait, 
but there is now clear proof of human existence on this continent at least as early 
as the close of the glacial period. 

—___—_—————_ An outline of the problem of man's antiquity in North America 
(American anthropologist, XX XVIII (3, part 1), July-Sept., 1936, 394-413). An 
extremely valuable summary of the problem involved in estimating the period 
of the earliest penetration of man into America from Asia, together with a concise 
description of the type of evidence available from physical anthropology, geology, 
palaeontology, and archaeology. 


Hrpuicka, ALES. Archeological expedition to Kodiak island, Alaska (Explorations and 
field-work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1935: W ashington, Smithsonian 
Institution (publication 3382), 1936, 47-52). Excavations of old graves on Kodiak 
island resulted in extensive collections of archaeological and skeletal material for 
the United States National Museum. 
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Hrpiicka, ALES. The coming of man from Asia in the light of recent discoveries (Annual 
report of the board of regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 1935, Washington, 
1936, 463-70). A summary of the results of recent archaeological work in Alaska 
by the Smithsonian Institution. 

Fecundity of Eskimo women (American journal of physical anthropol- 
ogy, XXII (1), Oct.-Dec., 1936, 91-5). The fecundity of Eskimo women in Alaska 
is found to be high, the usual smallness of the families being due to a heavy juvenile 
death-rate. 

Puberty in Eskimo girls (Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences of the United States of America, XXII (6), June, 1936, 355-7). New data 
are presented from Alaska, as well as quotations from previous works on the subject. 


Hupeins, Bert. The Walpole Indian (R.S.C. transactions, sect. 2, ser. 3, XXX, May, 
1936, 79-88). A brief account of the modern life of the Chippewa and Pottawatomy 
Indians of Walpole island in the St. Clair delta. 


HuNTER, Marion A. The new medicine man (Canadian magazine, LXXXVI (2), 
Aug., 1936, 14, 47-8). A popular description of a doctor’s practice among the 
Chipewyan. 

Hysteria prevails among Crees (El Palacio, XXXVI (9-10), Feb. 28-March 7, 1934, 75-6). 


A report, from Science service, on the prevalence of hysteria among the James bay 
Cree, described by Dr. J. M. Cooper. 


IMBELLONI, J. América: Cuartel general de las deformaciones craneanas (Actas y 
trabajos cientificos del XXVe Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, La Plata, 
1932; Buenos Aires, Universidad Nacional de La Plata, tomo 1, 59-68). A study 


of the distribution and varieties of cranial deformation among the Indians of 
America. 


INKSTER, THOMAS H. Vagabonding in the Arctic (Canadian geographical journal, XII 
(2), Feb., 1936, 58-67). Photographs of, and a few observations on, the Eskimo 
of the eastern Arctic. 


JAMIESON, MELVILL ALLAN. Medals awarded to North American Indian chiefs 1714-1922 
and to loyal African and other chiefs in various territories within the British Empire. 
London: Spink and Son. 1936. Pp. 122. 


Jenness, D. The Canadian field (American antiquity, I (4), 1936, 253-5). A brief 
editorial, as incoming president of the Society for American Archaeology, on a few 
of the problems in Canadian archaeology. 

The Ojibwa Indians of Parry island, their social and religious life. 
(National Museum of Canada, bulletin 78.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1935. 
Pp. vi, 115. To be reviewed later. 

The prehistory of the Canadian Indians (Custom is king: Essays presented 
to R. R. Marett, London, Hutchinson's scientific and technical publications, 1936, 
61-84). A scholarly effort to reconstruct prehistoric tribal movements in Canada 
by co-ordinating the data drawn from archaeological work with evidence obtained 


by a study of physical characteristics, language, cultural traits, and traditions of 
the modern Indians. 


Jones, VoLNEY H. A Chippewa method of manufacturing wooden brooms (Papers of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, XX for 1934, Ann Arbor, 1935, 
23-30). A description of the manufacturing technique, distribution, and probable 
origin of a type of wooden broom used by Algonkian and Iroquoian tribes of the 
Great Lakes region. 

—_———————_ Some Chippewa and Ottawa uses of sweet grass (Papers of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, XXI for 1935, Ann Arbor, 1936, 
21-31). A description of the collection, preparation, and utilization of sweet grass 
by several Algonkian groups of Ontario and Michigan. 


KEITER, FRIEDRICH. Das indianische Gesicht (Zeitschrift fiir Morphologie und An- 
thropologie, XX XV (1-2), 1936, 394-411). Comparison and analysis of the facial 
features of Indians in different parts of North and South America indicate great 
variations, although they show basic resemblances when contrasted with groups 
from other parts of the world. 
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Kipp, KENNETH E. The basis of Indian education (Canadian school journal, XIV (9), 
Sept., 1936, 253). An intelligent study of the difficulties of the white teacher in 
an Indian school with suggestions for coping with them. 


Kipper, A. V. Speculations on New World prehistory (Essays in anthropology presented 
to A. L. Kroeber, Berkeley, California, 1936, 143-52). A reasoned summary both 
of knowledge and of lacunae in early American archaeology. 


KoEniG, H. Waren die Eskimos die ersten Besiedler der hohen Nordens? (Forschungen 
und Fortschritte, X (34), Berlin, Dec., 1934). 


Kranz, H. Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der deutschen Gronland-Expedition A. Wegener 
1929 und 1930-31. Bd. VI: 2. Schadel- und Skelettfunde; 7. Die Haaren von 
Ostgrénlandern und westgrénlindischen Eskimo-Ddanen-Mischlingen. Leipzig: Brock- 
haus. 1934. Pp. 74, 6 figs., 7 pls.; pp. 19, 4 figs. An instalment of the 
comprehensive publication dealing with Wegener’s expedition to Greenland; these 
portions describe skeletal and hair measurements and observations. 


KRoGMAN, W. M. Are the North American Indians increasing in numbers? (Zeitschrift 
fiir Rassenkunde, IV (2), 1936, 203-4). After a long period of decline, the Indian 
population of America is growing, although with increased dilution of blood. 

The ‘‘New Deal’ for the American Indian (Zeitschrift fiir Rassen- 
kunde, III (1), 1936, 77-81). A brief historical summary of American govern- 


mental policy towards the Indian, and the changes proposed under the Roosevelt 
administration. 





————— _ The population of the Indians of the United States from earliest times 
to the present (Zeitschrift fiir Rassenkunde, I (1), 1935, 90-1). A progress report 
of an intensive study of Indian population changes. 

Tibet the birthplace of the Plains Indian? (Zeitschrift fiir Rassen- 
kunde, III (2), 1936, 202-3). A comment on reported resemblances between 
Tibetans and Plains Indians. 


LAGUNA, FREDERICA de. An archaeological reconnaissance of the middle and lower Yukon 
valley, Alaska (American antiquity, II (1), July, 1936, 6-12). A brief summary of 
a reconnaissance on the Yukon river, one of the probable routes of migration from 
Asia in late Pleistocene times; no ancient remains were discovered, but considerable 
information was obtained on the distribution of Indian and Eskimo settlements 
in the area. 

——————__ Indian masks from the Lower Yukon (American anthropo- 
logist, XXXVIII (4), Oct.-Dec., 1936, 569-85). A description of wooden masks 
and their use by the Ingalik, a group of the Tena, an Athabaskan people of the 
middle and lower Yukon. 


LEECHMAN, DouGLas. Whence came the Eskimo? (Beaver, outfit 265 (4), March, 1935, 
38-41). A brief summary of Eskimo history and culture. 


Le MEnauteE, P. J.and TcHERNIAKOFSKY, P. L'alimentation des Esquimaux. (Bulletin 
de la Société scientifique d’hygiéne alimentaire, XXII (1-2).) Paris. 1934. Pp. 8. 


LENOIR, RAYMOND. Féte de botsson et potlatch (Actas y trabajos cientificos del XXVe 
Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, La Plata, 1932; Buenos Aires, Universidad 
Nacional de La Plata, tomo 1, 173-9). A brief commentary on resemblances 
between the potlatch of British Columbia, drinking festivals of Central and South 
American Indians, and certain feasts of the Melanesians. 


Lips, Jutius E. Trap systems among the Montagnais-Naskapi Indians of Labrador 
peninsula. (Statens Etnografiska Museum (Ethnographical Museum of Sweden), 
smarre meddelanden, no. 13.) Stockholm. 1936. Pp. 38. An accurate descrip- 
tion of the types of trap used by the Indians of Labrador, with observations on the 
distribution of the various forms and a useful bibliography. 


Lowie, RoBpert H. The Crow Indians. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1935. 
Pp. xxii, 350; 13 plates; 14 text figures. See XVII, 443-4. 
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McKenney, T. L. and HALL, J. History of the Indian tribes of North America: With 
biographical sketches and anecdotes of the principal chiefs. With additions and notes 
by F. W. HopGe, Davin I. BUSHNELL and H. J. BRAUNHOLTz. Edinburgh: Grant 
and Co. 1934. 3vols. Pp. 508; 472; 384. These volumes were first printed in 
Philadelphia in 1838, containing 123 coloured portraits and brief, rather flattering, 
biographies. This new edition contains many valuable editorial comments as well 
as reproductions of the original illustrations. 


MacLeop, WILLIAM CHRISTIE. Conservation among primitive hunting peoples (Scientific 
monthly, XLIII (6), Dec., 1936, 562-6). Conservation of wild animals was a 
practice of most of the hunting tribes of northern Canada. 


MANDELBAUM, Davin G. Friendship in North America (Man, XXXVI, Dec., 1936, 
205-6). In addition to social groupings based upon kinship or clanship, there 
existed among the Plains Indians formal bonds of friendship between two 
individuals. 


MaNNING, T.H. Some notes on Southampton island (Geographical journal, LX XXVIII 
(3), Sept., 1936, 232-42). A description of Southampton island, with observations 
on the Eskimo and half-Eskimo inhabitants. 


Mason, Grecory. Native American food (Natural history, XX XVII (4), April, 1936, 
309-18). A description of Indian food plants which have been utilized by the 
white man. 


MICHELSON, TRUMAN. Indian language studies on James and Hudson's bays, Canada 
(Explorations and field-work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1935, Washington, 
Smithsonian Institution (publication 3382), 1936, 75-80). A preliminary report 
on the distribution of Cree and Montagnais-Naskapi languages in the James 
bay area. 

—————————- Mammoth or ‘“‘stiff-legged bear’’ (American anthropologist, 
XXXVIII (1), Jan.-March, 1936, 141-3). A linguistic analysis of the native terms 
for mythical creatures of the north-eastern Algonkians resembling both bears 
and mammoths. 

———_—_—_—_————— A report on a linguistic expedition to James and Hudson's bays 
(American anthropologist, XX XVIII (4), Oct.-Dec., 1936, 685-6). 

—_—__—_——_———_———— A report on a linguistic expedition to James and Hudson's bays 
(Language, XII (2), April-June, 1936, 135-6). Summary reports on the distribu- 
tion of various Cree and Montagnais-Naskapi dialects in northern Ontario. 


MitRA, PANCHANAN. A history of American anthropology. Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta Press. 1933. Pp. x, 239. The author traces the growth of American 
writings about the Indians from the period of the early explorers to the present 
school of scientific anthropology, with a chapter on the work of the principal 
museums and research institutions. 


Morice, A. G. Monseigneur Turquetil, O.M.I., apétre des Esquimaux et le miracle de 
ses misstons. St. Boniface: Juniorat desO.M.I. 1935. Pp. 283; 76 illustrations. 
A biography of Monseigneur Turquetil, O.M.I., pioneer missionary and bishop 
among the Eskimo, containing many items of information about the manners and 
customs of the natives. 


MortiER, F. Le détroit de Behring et ses habitants (Bulletin de la Société des Améri- 
canistes de Belgique, XVI, March, 1935, 3-12). 


Murpock, GEorRGE PETER. Rank and potlatch among the Haida. (Yale University 
publications in anthropology, 13.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 1936. 
Pp. 20. A clear analysis of rank and status among the Haida of the Queen Char- 
lotte islands, describing the dependence of both upon the ceremonial transfer of 
wealth, i.e. the potlatch. 


NEtson, N. C. The antiquity of man in America in the light of archeology (Annual 
report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 1935, Washington, 
1936, 471-506). A reprint of an important article originally published in The 
American aborigines (Toronto, 1933). 
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OETTEKING, Bruno. Uber die geschichtliche Entwicklung der indianischen Volksdichte 
(Zeitschrift fiir Rassenkunde, III (2), 1936, 171-6). An exposition of the difficulties 
involved in estimating Indian population both before and after European contact. 


OLson, RonaLD L. Some trading customs of the Chilkat Tlingit (Essays in anthropology 
presented to A. L. Kroeber, Berkeley, California, 1936, 211-4). Before the Klondike 
gold-rush, the Chilkat, living on the coast of the Alaskan pan-handle, carried out 
annual trading expeditions to the Athabascan tribes of the Yukon, receiving furs 
in exchange for dried fish and fish oil, later supplemented by European goods. 


OsGoop, CoRNELIUS. Contributions to the ethnography of the Kutchin. (Yale Uni- 
versity publications in anthropology, 14.) Yale University Press. 1936. Pp. 189; 
10 plates. To be reviewed later. 
——_——_—_——_——_ The distribution of the northern Athapaskan Indians. (Yale 
University publications in anthropology, 7.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1936. Pp. 23. In an effort to reduce the confusion due in part to the complex 
synonymy, and in part to the actual lack of cohesion among the Athabascan 
“tribes”, the author has prepared a map giving the locations of the twenty-five 
principal groups at the time of European contact, together with statements con- 
cerning the period of such contact (and of settlement), as well as observations on 
their principal sub-divisions. 





Payon, JosE Garcia. Genesis del Indio americano y origen de las culturas aborigenes 
americanas (Anales del Museo Nacional de arqueologia, historia y etnografia, 
epoca 5a, tomo 1, nim. 3, tomo 26 de la coleccién, Mexico, Julio-Diciembre, 1934, 
423-66). A study of the populating of America by the ancestors of the American 
Indian, with a discussion of the development of aboriginal culture. 


Pericot-Garcia, Luis. America indigena. Tome 1 de la Historia de América, dirig. 
p. Antonio Ballesteros y Beretta. Barcelona: Slavat Editores. 1936. Pp. 732; 
341 figs.; 8 pls.; 1 map. The first volume of a projected twenty-three volume 
work on the racial background of America and the history of Spain in the New 
World. It is a beautifully illustrated and printed summary of modern views 
concerning the antiquity and history of the Indian. 


Puitippot, A. Escritura primitiva en las misiones del extremo norte canadiense (Misiones 
catolicas, XLIII, Barcelona, 1935, 30-3). 


Pitts, ARTHUR D. J. An artist among the Indians. Parts 1, 2, and 3 (Canada’s 
weekly, CVI (2753, 4, 5), Jan. 10, 17, 24, 1936, 435-6, 463-4, 495-6). A popular 
account of the travels of an artist among the present-day Indians of British 
Columbia. 


Porsi_tp, ErtinG. The reindeer industry and the Canadian Eskimo (Geographical 
journal, LXXXVIII (1), July, 1936, 1-19). A description of some of the problems 
and difficulties involved in driving the herd of reindeer bought by the Canadian 
government from Alaska to the east side of the Mackenzie delta, with an outline 
of the reasons for introducing these animals to Arctic Canada. See review article, 
“Reindeer trek’”’ (C.H.R., XVII, June, 1936, 194). 


RaBINowITcH, I. M. Clinical and other observations on Canadian Eskimos in the eastern 
Arctic (Canadian Medical Association journal, XXXIV (5), May, 1936, 487-501). 
An important summary of clinical investigations on 389 Eskimo from Baffin island 
and other points in the eastern Arctic, with observations on the prevalence or 


absence of different diseases, vital statistics, and dietetic problems associated with 
the spreading of civilization. 


Rapin, Paut. Ojibwa and Ottawa puberty dreams (Essays in anthropology presented to 
A. L. Kroeber, Berkeley, California, 1936, 233-64). This paper comprises records 
of modern Ojibwa and Ottawa dreams, with comments of the dreamers, together 
with examples from early writers; the author believes that in former times the 
dreams, as remembered and related, conformed to tribal culture pattern, but that 
with the decay of custom, dreams have become more definitely personal. 
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RAINEY, FROELICH G. Eskimo chronology (Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences of the United States of America, XXII (6), June, 1936, 357-62). Excava- 
tions on St. Lawrence island have disclosed six layers of Eskimo occupancy; char- 


acteristic specimens from these are of value in establishing the relative chronology 
of sites elsewhere. 


Ray, VERNE F. Native villages and groupings of the Columbia basin (Pacific northwest 
quarterly, XXVII (2), April, 1936, 1-54). A careful study of the political structure 
and distribution of the Indian tribes of the Columbia valley, with the locations 
and names, usually translated, of many villages. Included are many settlements 
near the Arrow lakes in southern British Columbia. 


RoBERTs, HELEN H. Musical areas in aboriginal North America. (Yale University 
publications in anthropology, 12.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 1936. 
Pp. 41. A study of the distribution of musical instruments and of musical forms 
in North America, in which the diversity of musical technique of the Indians is 
clearly demonstrated. 


ROBINSON, CARL. The reconstruction of the prehistoric skulls of the lower mainland of 
British Columbia (R.S.C. transactions, sect. 2, ser. 3, XXIX, May, 1935, 225-9). 
Reconstructions of early skulls from southern British Columbia show types which 


resemble neither the modern Indian of the area nor, in spite of their long-headedness, 
the Eskimo. 


Rosinson, NOEL. Chieftainess—Mary Capilano (Canadian geographical journal, XIII 
(3), July, 1936, 152-9). A popular account of a Coast Salish woman, well-known 
in the vicinity of Vancouver. 


Rog, F.G. The Hudson's Bay Company and the Indians (Beaver, outfit 267 (2), Sept., 
1936, 8-14, 64-5). An appraisal of the attitude and policy of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company towards the Indians, with special reference to the Plains tribes. 


SMITH, HARLAN I. The man petroglyph near Prince Rupert or The man who fell from 
heaven (Essays in anthropology presented to A. L. Kroeber, Berkeley, California, 1936, 
309-12). A brief description of an unusually large anthropomorphic figure, carved 
on a rock near Prince Rupert, British Columbia; it is probably Tsimshian work. 


SNELLING, WILLIAM JOSEPH. Tales of the northwest. With an introduction by Joun T. 
FLANAGAN. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1936. Pp. xxxiv, 254. 
($2.50) Areprint of Tales of the northwest; or, Sketches of Indian life and character, 
a collection of ten short stories, published anonymously in 1830, which contains 
some good descriptions of Indian customs and a realistic picture of Indian character. 


Soper, J. DEwEy. Intimate glimpses at Eskimo life in Baffin island (Beaver, outfit 266 
(4), March, 1936, 34-9, 64-5; outfit 267 (1), June, 1936, 8-12, 66). An illustrated 
account of the life of the Baffin island Eskimo. 


SPECK, FRANK G. Eskimo and Indian backgrounds in southern Labrador (General 
magazine and historical chronicle, XX XVIII (1), Oct., 1935, 1-17; (2), Jan., 1936, 
143-63). Evidence of former Eskimo occupancy of the north side of the strait of 
Belle Isle is apparent in the physical characteristics and a few cultural traits of the 
present white population, but the present native inhabitants are limited to the 
small St. Augustin band of Montagnais-Naskapi whose economic condition is 
deplorable due to the incursion of white trappers from the coast. 

—— Inland Eskimo bands of Labrador (Essays in anthropology presented 
to A. L. Kroeber, Berkeley, California, 1936, 313-30). Prior to occupancy by the 
Montagnais-Naskapi, it is probable that much of eastern and southern Labrador 
was inhabited by Eskimo whose mode of life varied seasonally between coastal and 
interior activities. Cultural interactions took place between Indians and Eskimo, 


one of the results of which is a large number of elements common to both groups 
to-day. 





————_ Labrador Eskimo mask and clown (General magazine and historical 
chronicle, XX XVII (2), Jan., 1935, 159-73). A description of masks and their use 
by the Eskimo of Nain, Labrador; such objects had not previously been recorded 
from the Labrador Eskimo. 
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Speck, FRANK G. Naskapi. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1935. Pp. 
248; 19 plates; 29 text-figures. To be reviewed later. 


SprER, LEstiE. Tribal distribution in Washington. (General series in anthropology, 3.) 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Co. 1936. Pp. 43 (planographed). A com- 
prehensive study of the distribution, in the early nineteenth century, of Indian 
tribes and bands in the state of Washington, including many references to groups 
partially resident in British Columbia. 


STEWARD, JULIAN H. The economic and social basis of primitive bands (Essays in 
anthropology presented to A. L. Kroeber, Berkeley, California, 1936, 331-50). This 
study of the economics of simple hunting and collecting peoples contains data 
from the Algonkian and Athabascan tribes of northern Canada. 


TCHERNIAKOFSKY, Pau. Sur les résultats biologiques de l'expédition francaise del’ Année 
polatre (Bulletin de l’Association francaise pour l’'avancement des sciences, no. 121, 
mai, 1934, 315-20). 

et Le Menaute, P. J. Quelques déterminations de groupes 
sanguins chez les Esquimaux de race pure (Comptes rendus des séances de la Société 
de Biologie, CXIV, 1933, 878-9). 


TEILHARD DE CHARDIN, P. La faune pléistocéne et l’ancienneté de l'homme en Amérique 
du Nord (L’Anthropologie, XLV (3-4), 1934, 483-7). A summing-up and synthesis 
of three important papers on the antiquity of man in America. 


THALBITZER, WILLIAM. The absolutive and the relative in Eskimo (A grammatical 
miscellany offered to Otto Jespersen on his seventieth birthday, Copenhagen, 1930, 
319-29). 


Tuomas, HARTLEY M. A new relic of the Jesuit mission of 1640-41 in western Ontario 
(R.S.C. transactions, sect. 2, ser. 3, XXX, May, 1936, 185-92). A clay nodule 
found in Middlesex county, Ontario, bearing the date 1640 is thought to be a 
relic of the mission of Brébeuf and Chaumonot to the Neutral Indians in 1640-1. 


TuRQUETIL, ARSENE. Have the Eskimo the concept of a supreme being? (Primitive man, 
IX (3), July, 1936, 33-8). Eskimo theology is so unsystematized that there are 
considerable differences in belief not only between different bands, but between 
individual members of the same band; accordingly, it is impossible to give a cate- 
gorical statement about the concept of a single supreme being. 


Tyzzer, E. E. The ‘‘simple bone point’’ of the shell-heaps of the northeastern Algonkian 
area and its probable significance (American antiquity, I (4), April, 1936, 261-79). 
A comprehensive study of the simple bone points characteristic of coastal sites in 
Maine and Nova Scotia indicates that they were the tips of projectiles; they appear 
to have been restricted to this area. 


UsLenBECK,C.C. Blackfoot notes (International journal of American linguistics, IX 
(1), Aug., 1936, 76). A brief note on Blackfoot grammatical processes. 
Eskimo en oder-indogermaansch (Mededeelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, afdeeling letterkunde, LX XVII series A (6), 
Amsterdam, 1935, 179-96). 
—_————————__ Opmerkingen over het Eskimo-problem. (Reprinted from Jarr-boek 
der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 1935-6.) Pp. 14. 


Urqunart, J. A. The most northerly practice in Canada (Canadian Medical Association 
journal, XXXIII (2), Aug., 1935, 193-6). Observations on health problems among 
Indians and Eskimo in a district of some 90,000 square miles, extending from 
Alaska to the Boothia peninsula. 


WapsworTH, BEuLA Mary. A vanishing art of the Chippewas (Michigan history 
magazine, XXI (1), winter, 1937, 69-88). A description, with illustrations, of the 
use of porcupine quills in the ornamentation of birch-bark boxes. 
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WaTEINS, FRANCES E. Ottawa Indian quill-decorated birchbark boxes (Masterkey, IX 
(4), July, 1935, 123-7). A description of Ottawa birchbark baskets with brief 
comments on the techniques of porcupine quill decoration employed. 


WEBBER, W.L. The thunderbird ‘‘Tootoch” legends. Seattle: Ace Printing Co. 1936. 
Pp. xxiv, 38; illustrations. A number of British Columbia Indian practices and 
myths described in a highly popular form. 


WEINERT, H. Die Rassen der Menschheit. Leipzig. 1935. Pp. 1389; 94 plates. A 
brief and well-illustrated study of the races of man. 


West, GEorGE A. Tobacco, pipes and smoking customs of the American Indian: Parts 
IandII. (Bulletin of the Public Museum of the city of Milwaukee, XVII.) Mil- 
waukee: North American Press. June 11, 1934. Pp. 994; 257 plates; 17 figures; 
19 maps. To be reviewed later. 


WHITEHEAD, RALPH H. The birdstone and its probable use (American antiquity, II (2), 
Oct., 1936, 134-7). An hypothesis that the bird-stones (or bird amulets), widely 
found in areas near the great lakes, were canoe prow ornaments. 


WILLouGHBY, CHARLES C. Antiquities of the New England Indians with notes on the 
ancient cultures of the adjacent territory. Cambridge: Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University. 1935. Pp. viii, 314; 146 figures. 
A scholarly and important volume bringing together the results of many years of 
archaeological work in New England. Successive periods of occupancy are pos- 
tulated from the different types of artifact unearthed, and the distribution of these 
in the Maritime Provinces as well as New England is described. 


WINTEMBERG, W. J. Archaeological evidence of the presence of the wild turkey in Simcoe 
county, Ontario (Canadian field-naturalist, XLIX (7), Oct., 1935, 125). The finding 
of wild turkey bones during archaeological investigation of Indian sites in Simcoe 
county, Ontario, suggests that the range of the bird extended to that area. 

———————__ Archaeological evidences of Algonkian influence on Iroquotan culture 
(R.S.C, transactions, sect. 2, ser. 3, XXIX, May, 1935, 231-42). The presence of 
slate gorgets, barbed bone and antler harpoon points, bone fleshing tools, perforated 
netting needles and copper objects in Iroquois sites in Ontario, whereas such articles 
appear never, or rarely, to have been used by the Iroquois further south, indicates 
the absorption of these cultural elements from some other people, presumably 
Algonkians. 

The probable location of Cartier's Stadacona (R.S.C. transactions, 
sect. 2, ser. 3, XXX, May, 1936, 19-21). By analogy with the locations of other 
Iroquoian villages, it is believed that Stadacona was situated in what is now the 
area between the Chateau Frontenac and Battlefields park, Quebec city. 

———_——_—_—_——_ Sheell-beads of the Beothuk Indians (R.S.C. transactions, sect. 2, 
ser. 3, XXX, May, 1936, 23-6). Though shell beads are rare in archaeological sites 
along the coast of New England and the Maritime Provinces, they occur fairly 
commonly in Beothuk graves in Newfoundland. 


WISSLER, CLARK. Changes in population profiles among the northern Plains Indians 
(Anthropological papers of the American Museum of Natural History, XXXVI, 
part I, 1936, 1-67). A comprehensive study of population changes among the 
Indians of the Plains and of British Columbia during the period of white contact, 
with special reference to changes in the ratio of the sexes. 

—————_——— Distribution of deaths among American Indians (Human biology, 
VIII (2), May, 1936, 223-31). A statistical study of the age at death among 
Plains Indians, especially Dakota. 

————————_ The effect of civilization upon the length of life of the American Indian 
(Scientific monthly, XLIII (1), July, 1936, 5-13). A study of the effects of reserva- 
tion life as reflected by the vital statistics of Indian tribes of the northern Plains. 

The excess of females among the Cree Indians (Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences, XXII (3), March, 1936, 141-3). In the pre- 
reservation period there was a preponderance of women over men among the Cree 
of the Prairie Provinces; this was apparently due to the hazards of a hunting life 
and the ratio has become more nearly equal in recent years. 
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WIssLER, CLARK. Population changes among the northern Plains Indians. (Yale 
University publications in anthropology, 1.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1936. Pp. 20. A study of the changes in population among Indian tribes of the 
Saskatchewan and Upper Missouri rivers between the fur-trading and reservation 
periods. 

Star legends among the American Indians. (American Museum of 
Natural History guide leaflet series no. 91.) New York: American Museum of 
Natural History. 1936. Pp. 29. A series of Blackfoot myths explaining the 
origins of various stars. 


Year of famine recurs for Eskimos (Literary digest, CX XII (8), Aug. 22, 1936, 18-9). 
Scarcity of seal and walrus along the north coast of Alaska has necessitated relief 
measures by the American government. 
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